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CHAPTER I. 


HEN I first left home to act as com- 
panion to Mrs. Farquharson: at Shut- 
tleton Manor, I was only eighteen, and very 
simple and inexperienced; but, unlike many 
who long to try their wings outside the home 
circle, my first flight into the great world 
beyond tended nothing to diminish the 
bright visions in which young hearts are 
prone to indulge, for, in Mrs. Farquharson’s 
I was from the beginning treated more like 
a daughter than a hired companion; and 
though I missed the home faces very. much, 
yet I was seldom subject to those fits of 
loneliness and depression which are the 
general experience of those launched out on 
the busy world for the first time and sepa- 
rated from all family ties. 

Mrs. Farquharson was a widow, with no 
children; two she had had, but both died in 
infancy out in India, where her husband had 
held a post under the government. She had 
been but two years in England when I first 
went to her, having come home after 


her husband’s death. Possessed of ample 


means—for she had a private fortune of her 
own, inherited from an aunt, besides what 
her husband left—she yet lived in a very 
quiet style, keeping but four servants and 
seeing little company; indeed, but for an 
occasional visit from the rector or his wife, 
and a chance one from the curate, we would 
have seen almost nobody saye ourselves. 
The house was large, commodious, and old- 
fashioned, and had been known as the 
Manor for ages back. It had been for some 
time untenanted before Mrs. Farquharson 
entered into possession, the owner being un- 
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married and resident abroad. It was a 
larger house than Mrs. Farquharson at first 
contemplated renting; but the rent was very 
moderate, and she conceived a liking for it. 
when first she saw it, which finally led to 
her leasing it for a period of five years. A 
good many of the rooms were unfurnished, 
because not required. I may add here that, 
beyond its antiquity, there was nothing ro- 
mantic about the house—no thrilling, blood-. 
curdling stories of restless ghosts roaming. 
the gloomy corridors aimlessly through the 
silent watches of the night, or of haunted 
chambers and dark deeds committed in days 
gone by; but, on the contrary, everything 
was very prosaic and matter of fact, as befit- 
ted the nineteenth century. The Manor 
stood about a quarter of a mile off the main 
road which led to the village of Shuttleton, 
and was approached by a long avenue of 
beeches. The grounds around it were pretty 
extensive, though much less so than in days 
long since past. 

My duties as companion were very light. 
Sometimes I read to Mrs. Farquharson 
while she sewed; wrote letters to her dicta- 
tion, or occupied myself with some fancy- 
work while we both sat and chatted. At 
other times we drove out occasionally, hiring 
from the village inn for this purpose—Mrs. 
Farquharson keeping neither horse nor: car-_ 


riage—or strolled about the grounds. to- 2 


gether, she being still strong and active for, 
her years. My lines had certainly fallen in, 
pleasant places; and although many of my.. 
age would have considered the life we led, 
somewhat dull, yet I never found it so, as at 
home I had been used to a very quiet a 
drum life and had small inclination for 
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gayety of any kind. I had always been of a 
quiet disposition, too much so for my years, 
my dear mother often said. We had recently 
had a new member added to our household 


at the Manor in the shape of an old bachelor 


brother of Mrs. Farquharson’s—Mr. Vaug- 
han, a Professor of Theology from one of 
the universities, who, through failing health, 
had felt himself obliged to resign his profes- 
sorship, and, at his sister’s request, had 
been prevailed on to give up his own bache- 
lor establishment and come and live with 
her. His presence made little difference in 
our mode of living, however, as he buried 
himself in his books from morning till night, 
and spent most of his time in his own room, 
generally having his meals sent up to him, 
so that sometimes for days together I 
scarcely saw him. He was engaged writing 
a work on theology, which took up a great 
portion of his time. He never joined us in 
our walks or drives, and seldom left the 
house except when he went up to town 
for a day to purchase some new book or visit 
some old acquaintance. 

’ One bright sunny afternoon in June, about 
six months after my arrival at the Manor, I 
started for the village, a book under my arm, 
borrowed from the village library, which 
Mrs. Farquharson and I had been reading 
together, and which I intended to return. 
Here in the darkened avenue the sun’s 
strong heat did not penetrate, and my white 
sunshade hung carelessly in my hand as I 
walked along. When I came within view of 
the east gate, I caught sight of a figure ap- 
proaching, evidently making for the house. 
It was that of a woman, dressed entirely 
from head to foot in gray, and carrying a 
cloak of the same Quaker-like hue over her 
arm. In her hand she carried a small trav- 
eling bag. She was advancing along the 
avenue at a swinging pace, and flourishing 
the bag backwards and forwards in her hand, 
as though its ‘weight were nothing. On first 
observing me, she seemed somewhat taken 
aback; her swinging pace dwindled down 


into a graceful walk, and her hand with the 


bag dropped to her side very demurely, and 
remained stationary. As she came nearer, 
I saw that she was of fair complexion, had 
on a short veil, and wore her hair cut short 
behind and in a fringe over her brow. She 
was remarkably tall, I thought, for a woman, 
but carried her figure gracefully. When she 
stopped beside me, I felt like a pigmy be- 
side a giantess. 
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«1 beg your pardon,”’ said she, in a soft, 
deep, musical voice, ‘‘but am I right in 
thinking this avenue leads to the Manor—to 
Mrs. Farquharson’s ? 

are perfectly right,” I anewered. 
‘¢ This leads you direct to the Hall entrance. 
You cannot go wrong.”’ 

She thanked me, and walked on, not with- 
out an admiring glance at my soft, white 
dress and light straw hat. For my life I 
could not help turning to look after her. 
Perhaps she suspected this, for she never 
turned her head or resumed her swinging 
walk, although I watched her till she went 
out of sight round a turn of the avenue. 
*“*Who-can she be?” I wondered. “ Cer- 
tainly not a visitor to the servants; and yet 
Mrs. Farquharson was expecting no one, 
and this girl seems as though she had come 
to stay.” 

When I got back to the house it was nearly 
six o’cloek. The door was opened by Mrs. 
Glass the housekeeper, with whom I was a 
great favorite. I saw instantly by her face 
that she had something totell me. She fol- 
lowed me up-stairs to my room. ‘ Mrs, 
Farquharson has a visitor this afternoon, 
miss,’”’ she began, shutting the door behind 
her carefully, ‘‘a niece of hers—a Miss. 
Selwyn. She has come to stay for a day or 
two. We are having tea at half-past six.” 

‘“‘Is she a tall young lady dressed in 
gray ?’’ I inquired, much interested. ‘‘ For 
if so, I met her in the avenue, coming 
here.” 

* Yes, miss, that is her,” Mrs. 
Glass, ‘‘ tall and fair. I don’t think Mrs. 
Farquharson expected her, for she appeared 
much surprised when she arrived.” 

“*T suppose I had better not go down till 
Mrs. Farquharson sends for me, then,’’ I 
said. ‘‘ She will have a lot of things to say 
to her niece, probably, that she may not 
wish a stranger to hear. I wonder she did 
not mention her coming to me, if she knew,” 

‘*T don’t think she did, miss; but I will 
have to go down and see after things. I 
don’t want Mrs. Farquharson to catch me 
gossiping.”’ 

After she left me, I stood gazing abstract- 
edly out of the window into the garden be- 
yond, my thoughts full of the unexpected 
visitor. I hoped if she were going to stay 
for any length of time, she would prove nice 
and agreeable; for, if not, I might be made 
very uncomfortable in my position of com- 
panion. Mrs. Farquharson had a sister 


down in one of the southern countries, I 
knew, whose married uame was Selwyn, 
but of the existence of a Miss Selwyn I had 
never previously heard. My impression, 
indeed, had been that she had none of a 
family; but evidently I was mistaken. 
‘There had also been another sister married, 
who had died many years ago, leaving ason, 
who was in business somewhere in London. 
I had never seen Mrs. Selwyn at the Manor. 

I washed my face and hands, changed my 
dress for one of black grenadine—a present 
from Mrs. Farquharson—placed a few flow- 
ers in my hair and dress, and then my toilet 
was complete. Mrs. Farquharson and I al- 
ways dined together, as a matter of course; 
but to-night, I hesitated about going down 
till sent for. I felt my position slightly al- 
tered by the arrival of Miss Selwyn. About 
half-past six, however, a message was 


- brought me by one of the maids, that Mrs. 


Farquharson wished me to go down-stairs to 
join her and Miss Selwyn at tea. Somewhat 
fluttered, I descended the broad stairway 
leading to the hall. I found Mrs. Farquhar- 
son and her niece in her favorite sitting- 
room, at the back of the large drawing-room, 
where we generally dined at three o’clock, 


~and tea at six. 


As I entered the room, Miss Selwyn was 
standing admiring herself in a large mirror 
which stood over the mantel-piece. She 
still wore her gray dress, and looked even 
taller without her hat. She came forward 
with a smile. 

“Doris, my friend Miss Stuart. Naomi, 
this is my niece, Doris Selwyn. I dare say 
yon have heard me speak of her.” Mrs. 
Farquharson seemed to perform this intro- 


duction with an effort. As a matter of fact, 


I had never previously heard Miss Selwyn 
mentioned; but I let that pass. 

‘*Miss Stuart and I have already met, 
aunt,’? Miss Selwyn said, frankly holding 


-out her hand and then dropping a light kiss 


on my cheek. As she did so, I happened to 
glance towards Mrs. Farquharson, and was 
astonished at the expression of something 
almost like fear which her countenance be- 
trayed; but it was but momentary; an in- 
stant later, I concluded I was mistaken. 

“T hope we shall be great friends,’’ con- 
tinued Miss Selwyn. “1 always know at 
first whether I shall like a person or not, 
and I think I shall like you. And so your 
name is Naomi! It is very quaint and 
pretty, I think, and just suits you.” 
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so pretty as your own,’ said I. 
‘¢ Mine is too old-maidish, while yours ”—— 

** Puts you in mind of a giddy romp, as I 
am,’’ interrupted she in a gaytone. ‘“ Are 
you not surprised at seeing me, Miss Stuart? 
The fact is I was returning home from a 
visit to some friends in Scotland, and pass- 
ing by this place, thought I would look 
aunt and uncle up on the way. Uncle has 
not yet put in his appearance, though. You 
will have to excuse my dress, for all the rest 
of my luggage has been sent on, and I have 
only this with me, and one for the mornings; 
but I knew aunt lived very quietly, so I 
dare say it will not matter.” 

‘*T am sure, Doris, both Naomi and I are 
very pleased to see you,’’ said Mrs. Farqu- 
harson, rather more cordially, I thought; 
** only, perhaps you will find itdull. As for 
the dress, if neccessary that can be reme- 
died; but probably you will not need, as you 
are sure to tire of our quiet life. But here 
comes tea at last.”’ 

During the meal, which Professor Vaug- 
han did not honor with his presence, Miss 
Selwyn talked incessantly, rattling on at 
such rate and using so many slang terms 
that I was rather amazed, but nevertheless 
enjoyed her conversation ery much. Mrs. 
Farquharson,. too, appeared to unbend to- 
wards her niece. At first, by her manner, 
I had judged the visitor to be unwelcome, 
but attributed this to Mrs. Farquharson’s 
dislike to anything which disturbed our re- 
tired way of living. I must say that Miss 
Selwyn was blest with an extraordinarily 
good appetite, for I did think she never 
would have finished; while Mrs. Farquhar- 
son and I merely dawdled over our meal to 
keep her in countenance. 

‘*] was dreadfully famishing, aunt,’’ she 
said at length, pushing back her cup. “I 
should so like to have a stroll about the 
grounds,” rising and walking towards the 
long window which opened outwards into 
the garden. ‘If you do not care for com- 
ing, perhaps Miss Stuart will accompany 
me, or I can go alone.” 

A little to my surprise, for she never went 
out after sunset, Mrs. Farquharson rose at 
once, wrapping round her a white shawl, 
which hung over the back of her chair. Miss 
Selwyn had snatched up an antimacassar 
from the couch, and gracefully flung it over 
her shoulders. 


after her walk.”’ 


**T will go with you, Doris,” | 
Mrs Farquarson said; ‘‘ Naomi will be tired. 
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_I was about to disclaim all feeling of 
weariness; but without waiting, Miss Selwyn 
swung open the window, and a minute later 
they were outside among the flowers. Seen 
from the window, there was a strong resem- 
blance between them; both were tall, though 
Miss Selwyn had decidedly the advantage, 
and their features were very similar. Miss 
Selwyn’s were if anything too large for a 
woman; and her closely cropped hair gave 
her a boyish appearance, which well suited 
the hoydenish character she affected. She 
might be somewhere about three or four and 
twenty, judging by her looks. She interest- 
ed me greatly; her frank careless manner 
was very winning; she was such a complete 
contrast to myself in every way, for I was 
small and dark, and had little to say to any 
one until I was well acquainted. The habit 
she had of interlarding her conversation 
with slang terms gave a piquancy to it that 
seemed to render her smallest remarks bril- 
liant and witty. She was undeniably hand- 
some; while I had never considered myself 
a beauty at the best of times. I longed to 
join them, and for the first time felt as if 
Mrs. Farquharson might consider me an in- 
truder, since she had not asked me to accom- 
pany them. 

Next morning I rose early as usual, for I 
liked a half-hour among the flowers before 
breakfast. I was busy arranging a small 
bouquet from my own particular plot for the 
breakfast table, when I heard footsteps ap- 
proaching, and looking up, beheld Miss 
Selwyn, arrayed in a crimson morning 
gown, with Mrs. Farquharson’s white shawl 
round her shoulders, and on her head an old 
garden hat of my own, which she had picked 
up in the hall. 

Good-morning,”’ she cried, gayly. “I 
saw you from the window, and thought it a 
pity to let you pine in solitude and alone. 
So here I am.” 

**T wasn’t pining; but I am giad to see 
you all the same. Isn’t it alovely morning? 
I hope you slept well, Miss Selwyn ?” 

“Thanks. I slept better than I expected. 
By the way, where did you disappear to last 
night ? When aunt and I came in, you had 
gone off. I hope you will not let my being 
here make any difference to you, Miss Stuart. 
I should like to call you Naomi, and you can 
call me Doris. May 1?” 

_* Certainly, if you wish,” I stammered, 

coloring a little. ‘“‘ You are very kind. I 

had some letters to write last night, and took 
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quharson would not be likely to miss me.” 

“ Oh, that is all right, then. 
I had driven you away. Uncle came down- 
stairs after aunt and I came in last night, 
and I had ‘quite a time’ with him, as the 
Americans say. What a comical old boy he 


is; he seems half asleep most of the time. I - 


the opportunity of doing so when Mrs. Far- 


I -was afraid . 


must try and rouse him up; see if I don’t! © 


I told him he must come down to breakfast 
this morning, as I wouldn’t enjoy the meal 
without him; and if he doesn’t turn up, [’ll 
let him hear of it. He’ll have to give up his 
beloved books for one morning at least. Is 
this your own particular garden, Naomi? 
Aunt tells me you take chief charge of the 
flowers.” 

‘* Yes; this is my own little plot,’’ I re- 


plied, twisting a long blade of grass round 


the stalks of my bouquet and then holding 
the flowers up to her for inspection. ‘* Did 
you ever see anything so pretty?” 

‘¢T think I have,” she answered, smiling, 
glancing at me meaningly asshespoke. ‘‘A 
great deal prettier, too. But they are very 
nice. I should like that rose you have, it is 
so sweet. Thank you, I shall keep it for 
your sake. There is aunt looking from the 
window; perhaps we had better goin.” And 
in we went, my face flushing rosy red at the 
compliment her eyes had paid me. Had 
she been a man, I do not think I could have 
been more confused. 


CHAPTER II. 


COUPLE of weeks glided by. Miss 
Selwyn was still with us, and to all 


appearances intended to remain. She de-— 


clared she could not tear herself away; and 
I had begun to fee] that without her the 
place would be very dull, though before she 
came I had never thought of it. I certainly 
had never met such a lively girl as Doris. 
She seemed naturally a bit of wit, and was 
remarkably quick at repartee. She was, 
however, astonishingly ignorant of some 
things. She could scarcely play a note of 
music, could paint only a very little, seemed 
to know or care nothing about the modern 
languages, except the language of flowers, 
in which she was well versed; and as for 
sewing and light fancy work, her knowledge 
thereof wasscant. I had never seen her use 
a needle since she came. 

Nothing surprised me more than the 
change her presence had effected in Pro- 


fessor Vaughan. His niece seemed to have 
acquired an unbounded influence over him, 
and she used it most unmercifully. Only in 
the evenings, and not always then, would 
she allow him to retire to the solitude of_his 
own room and the society of his beloved 

books, as she called them. Poor old gentle- 
“man! his life was made a burden to him. 
She would rally him on his bachelor condi- 
tion, and say that she knew lots of nice “old 
girls’? who would just suit him. She or- 
dered him, as her cavalier, to attend her in 
her walks through the Manor grounds, and 
would not let him off on any excuse; and if 
he did succeed in escaping to his room, 
would sometimes follow him there, and 
spend with him the greater part of the day, 
though she must have been a decided hin- 
drance to him. From the first, to use her 
own expression, she constituted him her 
own peculiar ‘‘ chum; ” and, truth to tell, he 
was favored with much more of her society 
than either her aunt or myself. Privately, 
I thought Miss Selwyn a bit of a flirt, as she 
showed such a predilection for masculine 
society; but Mrs. Farquharson seemed 
quite well pleased, more so indeed, I fan- 
cied, than on the occasions when Miss Sel- 
wyn and I were out together. Perhaps she 
thought the professor required to be roused 
up a little, which he certainly did. The 
constrained manner towards her niece which 
I had at first observed in her had, moreover, 
to a great extent disappeared. 

In the evening, if Miss Selwyn were not 
out about the grounds or disturbing her 
uncle, she would generally sit and read to us 
. while we sewed, occasionally stopping to 
make some light remark, which caused her 
aunt and me to smile; or stand looking over 
me while I played and sang. She never 
sang herself; she said she had no voice. 
Altogether, things were more lively since 
her arrival. 

‘* What a pretty dress you have on!”’ said 
she one evening. ‘‘ What kind of material 
do you call it? I never can remember the 
names of stuffs.” 

* This is a grenadine,” I answered, a little 
astonished. ‘It is a present from your 
aunt. She is very kind to me.” 

‘* Not more so than you deserve, I imag- 
ine. I have often thought you must feel it 
very dull—you so young and pretty—pardon 


me—to be shut up here. Have you any 


brothers or sisters, Naomi?’ 
‘* Only one brother, and he is very young; 


- 
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but I have four sisters—two older and two 
younger than myself. Papa is a clergyman 
in one of the poorest of the London suburbs. 
His salary is not large enough for us all, 
and that is the reason I am here.” 

‘* And your sisters, are they also in situa- 
tions ?”’ she asked. 

‘**The two eldest are; the others are not 
old enough, and mamma requires one of 
them at home, for we keep only a very small 
servant.”’ 

She did not ask more. I longed to inquire 
something about herself or her peuple, but 
did not like. In spite of her frankness, she 
could be very reticent when she chose, and 
she never alluded to her home in any way. 

Although so fond of walking about the 
grounds, she had never yet been outside the 
gates, nor did she manifest any desire to see 
the village or go to the church on Sundays. 
I had tried to persuade her to accompany 
me the first Sunday, but she laughingiy said 
she got quite enough of religion at home; 
and her aunt did not press her to go, but 
seemed rather relieved at her staying in. 

Our rooms were on the first landing. Miss 
Selwyn’s was on the opposite side of the 
corridor from her uncle’s and from Mrs. 
Farquharson’s, and looked to the back, as 
did mine also. Between her room and mine 
was a large room used for storage. There 
was no balcony on this side, but only on the 
front. The servants slept above. a 

One morning I rose as usual before break- 
fast and went out into the garden. Miss 
Selwyn frequently joined me, but this morn- 
ing she had apparently overslept. In my 
gardening operations I had slightly soiled 
my hands, and before going in to breakfast, 
went up-stairs to wash them and tidy myself 
generally. To gain my own room I had to 
pass the door of Miss Selwyn’s, which I no- 
ticed to be ajar. In passing, I caught a 
glimpse of Miss Selwyn in her crimson 
morning gown standing before the toilet- 
table in her room, gazing into the looking- 
glass. In her hand she held what, to my: 
astonishment, appeared to be a razor. She 
looked precisely like a person who had fin- 
ished the operation of shaving, for I had 
seen papa look just like that. I was so sur- 
prised that I almost uttered an exclamation, 
but recovered myself, walked on, and gained: 
my own room, shutting the door very softly. 

It might be perhaps a day or two later, I 
retired to my room in the evening earlier: 
than my wont, as I wished to finish a letter: 
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I was writing to mamma. My window was 
open half-way, for the evening was warm. 
My letter being finished, but not feeling in- 
clined for sleep, I was sitting at the window 
gazing idly into the moonlight. Everyone 
was up-stairs, and I believed myself to be 
the only one awake in the house. The pro- 
fessor had gone to his room after tea, and 
nearly an hour before I had heard Mrs. Far- 
quharson and her niece bid each other 
good-night as they entered their separate 
rooms. They seemed always to finish their 
conversation down-stairs, for Miss Selwyn 
never sat and chatted with her aunt in her 
room after coming up, but went straight to 
her own. I would have liked an occasional 
cosey chat with her by our bedroom fires; 
but as she never invited me into her room, 
I did not venture to ask her into mine. 

It was a lovely moonlight night. Our side 
of the house, however, lay completely in 
shadow. I do not know how long I may 
have sat, when I heard the window of Miss 
Selwyn’s room softly raised. I knew it must 
be hers, because the room between us was, 
as I have said, used only for storage, and 
Mrs. Farquharson’s and her brother’s rooms 
were on the other side of the corridor, their 
windows looking to the front. ‘She is like 
myself,” I thought; ‘she cannot sleep 
either.” 

I was about to call to her softly to let her 
know that I also was awake, when I heard 
her strike a match, as if about to relight her 
bedroom candle. Apparently the light went 
out again, for I heard her mutter something 
which sounded like an oath, and immediately 
after another match was struck. I had not 
known swearing was one of Miss Selwyn’s 
accomplishments, although she was addicted 
to using slang phrases. A minute or two 
later, wafted to my nostrils came the aroma 
of acigar. I glanced downwards, my first 
impression being that the pleasant odor 
«came from below; but there all was silent. 
Again I felt it, and this time was certain it 
came from the open window of Miss Sel- 
wyn’s room. Cautiously I put out my head 
once more. Miss Selwyn, doubtless believ- 
ing herself the only one awake, was leaning 
carelessly out of her bedroom window, her 
eyes fixed on the stars, calmly enjoying 
either a cigar or a cigarette. I had heard 
that to smoke cigarettes was common among 
some ladies, yet this discovery nevertheless 
came upon me with almost a shock. Fortu- 
nately, my room being also in darkness, Miss 
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Selwyn did not seem to have seen me. She 
must have sat there for nearly half an hour 
before I heard her close her window. I was 
glad when she did so, for I could not go to 
bed leaving my window open, and she ‘was 
certain to hear me if I attempted to close it. 
I wondered if Miss Farquharson knew of 
this accomplishment of her lively niece. 

My sleep that night was disturbed by rest- 
less dreams, in one of which I saw Miss Sel- 
wyn seated calmly on the seashore watching 
the waves come lapping in, and smoking a 
huge clay pipe, while in her hand she held a 
razor, which she had just been sharpening 
against the rock on which she sat. 

It is curious, when once one’s attention is 
drawn to any particular fact, how soon there- 
after something is sure to occur in connection 
therewith. The next day Mrs. Glass way- 
laid me in the hall, Mrs. Farquharson and 
her niece being then engaged in eorrespond- 
ence. Miss Selwyn had only one corre- 
spondent, and his letters—her correspondent 
was of the male sex—did not appear to give 
her much pleasure. Mrs. Glass drew me 
into her own private parlor and closed the 
door carefully. ‘I have something which I 


wanted to tell you, Miss Stuart,”’ said she. , 


‘It is about Miss Selwyn. May I ask what 
you think of the young lady, miss?” - 

I was taken somewhat by surprise at the 
question. ‘‘ What do you mean? Do you 
refer to her appearance, or her conduct gen- 
erally ?”’ 

‘¢T mean her ways. Don’t you think she 
is a very strange young lady? She -has such 
free and easy ways. And do you know, 
miss, I do believe she smokes! ”’ 

Had she not been an elderly woman, I 
would have cut short the conversation by 
telling her that it was neither my business 
nor hers to discuss Miss Selwyn’s conduct; 
but she had always been very kind to me, 
and I did not wish to say anything to hurt 
her feelings. I think she must have read 
my thoughts, for her next words were half 
apologetic. 

‘*T know it is none of my business, miss; 
but something I heard two days ago from 
Jane, the housemaid, and from my cousin, 
Mrs. Jenkyns, who keeps the inn, you know, 
miss, has made me wonder if I should not 
tell what I heard to Mrs. Farquharson; so I 
thought I might safely tell you and leave 
you to judge, for I think she has something 
troubling her already just now; she has not 
been quite herself since her niece arrived.” 
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I had noticed this faet, but had been in- 
clined to ascribe it to imagination; but Mrs. 
Glass had evidently observed it also. 

‘But what is your reason for thinking 
Miss Selwyn smokes? You have not seen 
her do so, I suppose ?”’ 

“No, miss; but I have often felt the 
smell of cigars in her room in the mornings, 
and have found pieces of cigar ends in the 
grate and on the ground outside her win- 
dow. It is not a very ladylike thing; and 


Mrs. Farquharson would be wild if she - 


knew, I am sure. The professor, as you 
know, does not smoke, so the cigar ends 
could not be his.” 

“And what did Jane tell you, and your 
cousin ?’’ I again inquired, not wishing to 
tell what I had myself observed overnight. 

Mrs. Glass came a little nearer and spoke 
in a lower tone. ‘* You must have noticed, 
Miss Stuart, that Miss Selwyn has always 
kept very close to the house ever since she 
came. She has never been outside the 
grounds, tomy knowledge; and you remem- 
ber the strange way in which she arrived 
when no one expected her. It is my opin- 
ion she is here hiding, and does not wish to 

,be seen. I think she has run away from 
home, miss.” 

I was so taken aback by this view of the 
matter that for a minute or two I could not 
say a word. ‘* Whai should make her leave 
her home ?”’ I asked, at length. 

“*T don’t know, miss, of course, but per- 
haps a lover may have had something to do 
with it. - You can judge after you have 
heard what I am going to tell you. From 
anything ever I have heard, any of Mrs. 
Farquharson’s relatives are in poorer cir- 
cumstances than herself, and Mrs. Selwyn 
may have wished her daughter to marry 
someone she did not care for, for the sake of 
his money. I don’t think drs. Selwyn and 
Mrs. Farquharson are particularly friendly, 
for they don’t visit; and I did not know 
that there was a Miss Selwyn till she ar- 
rived here that day. Of course I only came 
here eighteen months ago, and did not know 
Mrs. Farquharson till then. Well, two days 
ago Jane went down to the village to order 
some things for the house. When she ar- 
rived at the end of the avenue, she sawa 
man gazing curiously over the gate into the 
Manor grounds, but he turned away in the 
direction of the village before she came up 
to him. When she was passing, he spoke to 
her, and walked along by her side till they 
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reached the village. He was rather an 
elderly man and looked like a well-to-do gen- 
tleman, she says, or she would not have an- 
swered him when he first spoke. He seemed 
much iuterested in this house, and asked 


her a great many questions; and although | 


he tried not to let her see it, was evidently 
especially interested when she mentioned 
Miss Selwyn’s being here—asking particu- 
larly as to when she came, what she was 
like, and how long she intended staying. 
Jane got annoyed at his questions at last, 
and left him abruptly when she reached 
Mrs. Ball’s. On coming home she at once 
told me, and described the man. I advised 
her not to say anything to the others. Yes- 
terday afternoon I called on my cousin, 
Mrs. Jenkyns, to hear what she could tell me, 
for Jane had seen the gentleman enter the 
inn. He was not in then, but was staying 
there, and had been doing so for a week 
past. He had also questioned my cousin as 
to the Manor House, and had expressed a 
great desire to see it. My cousin told him 
it was not open for visitors to see through 
it. Fortunately, although she noticed his 
curiosity with regard to Miss Selwyn, she 
could tell him nothing about her; but she 
thought he might be an elderly lover of that 
young lady; and putting things together, I 
have come to the same conclusion. What 
do you think of it, miss ?” 

**T cannot tell,’’ I answered, perplexed. 
‘* He may be of a naturally inquisitive turn, 
as elderly gentlemen sometimes are, and 
may be asking these questions without any 
particular motive; and the Manor House is 
certainly an interesting feature in the sur- 
roundings. But stay. What is the man 
like? Is he short and stout, wearing a soft 
hat and light drab overcoat? I met sucha 
man between the Manor and the village the 
other day, and now that I think of it, he did 
look at me rather curiously.” 

“That is the very man, miss; but some- 
times he wears a short blue jacket. I’m 
sure I do not know whether to tell Mrs. 
Farquharson or not.” 

* Better let things alone meantime. We 
have no evidence that the man is really in 
any way connected with Miss Selwyn, al- 
though I admit his questionings look suspi- 
cious; and even though he does know her, 
it does not follow he is a lover of hers. She 
certainly did arrive here rather unexpectedly, 
but the account she herself gave on arrival 


was quite satisfactory to me, at anyrate; and- 
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we must not jump to the conclusion that she 
has run away, unless we see some stronger 
reason than we have at present. Besides, 
even though he shoyld be her lover, he can 
scarcely run away with her unless she is 
willing; and if there ever was a young lady 
perfectly capable of taking care of herself, I 
should think Miss Selwyn is that one. I 
have to go to Shuttleton myself this after- 
noon, and will call on Mrs. Jenkyns and 
ascertain if he is still there.” 

She left me then, and I proceeded to take 
my constitutional. Almost mechanically, my 
steps turned into the avenue leading to the 
village. The avenue took rather a sharp 
curve about two hundred yards from the 
gate, and near this gate there was a mass of 
shrubbery. Nearer the Manor the grounds 
were very open, and the windings of the 
avenue alone hid the house from view. I 
was approaching this turn in the avenue, 
when I heard a sound as of afootstep. Not 
wishing to be seen, as I had still on my 
morning gown, I glided behind a large tree, 
and took shelter at the back of a spreading 
rhododendron bush which stood near. In 
another minute whoever it was turned round 
the curve and then paused. I ventured to 
steal a glance from my hiding-place. I saw 
him through the trees; it was the man of 
whom Mrs. Glass had spoken—the supposed 
elderly lover of Mrs. Farquharson’s niece. 
He had his back to me, for I was on the side 
of the avenue farthest from the Manor, and 
he was gazing earnestly in its direction. 
He appeared as if afraid of being seen, as 
he kept glancing suspiciously around. He 
did not wait, long, fortunately, for after sat- 
isfying himself that no one was in sight, he 
turned. and walked back the way he had 
come. I waited till he had gone, then hur- 
ried home as fast as my feet would carry me. 
Surely, after all, the man was here with 
some object; but that object might not be 
Miss Selwyn. A suspicion that he might be 


in league with a gang of thieves, though. 


housebreaking was a thing unbeard of among 
us, haunted me all the forenoon. He might 
wish to reconnoitre before making the at- 
tempt. Mrs. Farquharson kept no man- 
servants, and there were many valuable 
articles in the house. What made matters 
worse, the professor had that morning early 
left for town to visit a brother professor, and 
we did not expect him back till the next 
evening. I was, however, destined ere long 
to have the man’s conduct explained, for 
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that very afternoon I unexpectedly obtained 
light upon it. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


S already mentioned, I purposed going 
to Shuttleton that afternoon. My 
business was to buy some wool for a sofa- 
blanket which I intended knitting as a pres- 
ent to the curate’s wife, whom I occasion- 
ally visited. On leaving the wool-shop, a 
heavy shower of rain came on, and I hurried 
along for shelter to the inn, to Mrs. Jen- 
kyns’. I found that lady in the midst of a 
hubbub caused by the arrival of a picnic 
party, who were occupying her large back 
room and all demanding to be served im- 
mediately. 

“Oh, it is you, miss. Just go up-stairs to 
my room till the rain is over. I amso busy, 
I don’t know which way to turn.” 

I went up-stairs as directed. The inn was 
an old-fashioned square sort of building, 
three stories in height. Mrs. Jenkyns’ room 
was on the first floor. On the flat above, 
the rooms were seldom used, expect when 
the inn was full, which was not often. I 
had heard Mrs. Glass speak of the view of 
the Manor grounds to be obtained from the 
upper windows; and as Mrs. Jenkyns would 
not object to my taking the liberty, I left my 
parcel and umbrella in her room and pro- 
ceeded to the upper story. There were 
three rooms looking tothe back. Formerly, 
there had been but two; a wooden partition 
had, however, been erected, dividing the 
larger room, and leaving a small bedroom 
facing the stairs. It was this room into 
which I entered. I glanced from the win- 
dow; the rain was still pouring steadily. In 
the distance I saw nearly the entire grounds 
of the Manor. The trees of the avenue hid 
the house itself; but the river winding round 
behind it and the little island not far from 
the house were visible. A person with a 
small telescope or opera glass could easily 
have distinguished people walking in the 
grounds. I thought the view would be even 
better from the window of the room to the 
right, and I was about to go into it, when I 
heard heavy footsteps below on the first 
stair. I did not think of the person’s ascend- 
ing to the upper story, yet I paused to listen. 
I could hear the voices of two men as they 
ascended. They did not stop at the first 
landing, but were evidently coming higher. 
I-did not wish to be disturbed, and hastily 


turned back into the room and slipped the 
bolt softly into the socket, afraid lest they 
might be the worse for liquor. Their heavy 
footsteps drowned the noise I made. At 
the second landing, the men turned into the 
room to the right. The partition between 

_ being of wood, I could distinctly hear every 
word of their conversation. 

“You are sure we cannot be overheard 
here, Jacobs ?”’ said one of them in a voice 
the smooth tones of which I did not like. 

‘* Perfectly certain. I am the only one on. 
this flat, and they are all engaged down- 
stairs; but 1 will look and see, in case. I 
selected this room because of the view. 
Look! You can see nearly the entire Manor 
grounds, with the exception of the little bit 
near the river on to the turn, and the gar- 
den at the back of the house, which are hid- 
den by the big close hedge dividing them 
from Farmer Shiell’s ground. I will be 
back in a minute.” 

I heard him leave the room, walk along 
the landing to the room on the left, and next 
try the door of the room where I was. 
There were two rooms to the front, which 
he also examined. 

‘* There is no one here but ourselves,’ he 
said to his companion. ‘‘ The room next to 
us is locked, and there is no one in the 
others.” 

Well,” aaid the other man, “can you 
tell me now how matters stand. You say 
you sent on word to headquarters this morn- 
ing. I left shortly after mid-day, before 
your letter arrived. I was fortunate in 
meeting you so near your inn; I was afraid 
you might be away somewhere.”’ 

“*T would have been, but for this con- 
founded rain, which drove me home. The 
game is nearly played out, Jack. Our bird 
is caged to a certainty.” 

‘** No!” cried Jack, in a tone of surprise. 
‘Then he is here, after all. Have you seen 
him ?” 

‘* Not near enough till yesterday to be able 
to swear positively to him. But I am now 
certain it is he, and no one else. He never 
comes outside the grounds, and there is no 
hiding-place near enough the house to allow 
one to get a close view. There is some 
shubbery near to the gate where one 
can hide; from that place of concealment I 
have seen him frequently at a distance stroll- 
ing about the grounds in company with his 
old fossil of an uncle, or with that little gov- 
erness or companion, or whatever she is. 
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How I have laughed to myself when I saw 
them going about, to think how, if my sus- 
picions were correct, the little companion 
would stare when once she found it all out. 
Yesterday, he came very near the shubbery 
in his walk, and I got a proper look at him. 
It is he beyond a doubt; and a very good- 
looking girl he makes.”’ 

I sat as if turned into stone. Until this 
last sentence was uttered, the idea that their 
conversation in any way affected myself had 
not dawned upon me. -Now,a dreadful sus- 
picion that I was only too closely connected 
with it almost overwhelmed me. Eagerly I 
strained every nerve to catch their next 
words, 

‘* How did you manage it? I mean, how 
did you get on the scent at first ?” 

‘‘ Easy enough. You know I had often 
seen him along with old Balscombe’s neph- 
ew, and knew that they were both given 
to gambling and betting, the difference be- 
ing that this youngster had very little money, 
while young Balscombe had plenty. After 
the forgery was discovered, the young gen- 
tleman was accused of it, and of course 
denied it, though it was clear as noon-day 
against him. If he had admitted it, old 
Balscombe, I believe, would have forgiven 
him; for he had a great liking for the lad, 
and intended leaving his business to his neph- 
ewandhim,erelong. But he was enraged at 
the young man’s hardihood and brazen-faced- 
ness, and wasdeterminedto punishhim. He 
isavery sternold boy. He gave instructions 
to have him apprehended; but the youngster 
contrived to get word of it and give us the slip. 
I believe old Bates the cashier gave him the 
wink; and I suspect he is keeping him posted 
up as to how matters stand, though of course 
he does not know I am here, and cannot in- 
form him. Well, after I had exhausted 
every source of inquiry, and made pretty 
sure that my bird was not hiding in town, I 
began to make inquiry as to any relatives or 


.friends he might possess. I found out from 


young Balscombe that he had no other rela- 
tives save a couple of aunts, both by his 
mother’s side—one in this place, and anoth- 
er down in Hampshire; and an old uncle who 
wasn’t of much account. This being near- 
est, J came here first. I then discovered 
that his aunt, Mrs. Farquharson, lived here 
very retired with her brother,—the old uncle 
whom [ mentioned,—her servants, and a 
young girl as companion; but that she had 

present a niece staying with her, whom no- 
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body could tell me much about. I succeeded 
in ascertaining, however, that her name was 
Selwyn, that she had but recently come here, 
and that her mother was a sister of Mrs. 
Farquharson’s. As you know, I suspected 
this niece might be my young gentleman in 
disguise, for I had heard of the same trick 
before. I therefore determined not to leave 
the place until I saw her, which I did while 
she was walking about the Manor grounds, 
as I have already told you; but though I was 
almost certain it was the gentleman I want- 
ed, he was well disguised, and I could not 
get a near view till yesterday afternoon. 
Two days ago, I waylaid one of the servants, 
and, by adroit questioning, found out, among 
other things, that the supposed niece had 
arrived here rather unexpectedly, and with 
scarcely any luggage, on the afternoon of 
the day on which young Vanburgh left his 
lodgings; and that she was a very peculiar 
young lady in her ways. This confirmed my 
suspicions. Still, the young lady might turn 
out to be a bona-fide Miss Selwyn after all. 
Meantime, Bob was making inquiry down in 
Hampshire regarding the other aunt.” 

But,” interrupted Jack, “‘ if you were so 
certain yesterday afternoon, why did you 
not telegraph at once to headquarters ?”’ 

‘** Because I waited till I had Bob's report, 
which I expected last night by the eight 
o’clock post; and I would not have got the 
warrant till this afternoon at anyrate, proba- 
bly; so little time has been lost. I did get 
his report. He says that there is a Mrs. 
Selwyn residing in Brackley in that county, 
an aunt of young Vanburgh’s, who has in- 
deed a daughter; but the poor girl is silly, 
and is never seen outside the house. Her 
mother never leaves her. She is an only 


child. Therefore, the Miss Selwyn who is 


here must be an impostor. A clever young 
dog, is he not, but not clever enough for me. 
Eh, Jack?” 

** What do you intend doing now? Have 
him apprehended, I suppose ? ”’ 

“Yes, but not until to-morrow morning. 
Bob will arrive to-night with the warrant, 
for we must have everything perfectly for- 
mal, in case they should show fight. We 
could apprehend him to-night; but there is 
really no hurry, as I am certain they suspect 
nothing. Besides, I am dead-tired. I have 
been haunting that blessed shrubbery till I 
am as stiff as a post. I was up there this 
forenoon. Have a look through the opera- 
glass. There! You can see most that pass- 
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es in the Manor grounds; it brings them 
quite close. I told you I selected this room 
because of the view. Thank goodness, the 
game is about over now. Let us go out and 
have a stroll. The rain has stopped now. 
You will, of course, wait here to-night and 
see the fun to-morrow morning.” 

I would give anything to be safe home at 
the Manor. My limbs trembled so that I 
could hardly stand. Everything was now 
clear tome. Miss Selwyn was Mrs. Farqu- 
harson’s nephew, Jack Vanburgh, in dis- 
guise! I had often heard of him, though I 
had never seen him; but I knew his aunt 
saw him sometimes when she went to Lon- 
don, and that she had sent home money from 
India for his education, he having been left 
an orphan early. Till lately, he had lived 
with an uncle, a bachelor brother of his 
father’s, who had died some four months 
ago. Since that time he had been in lodg- 
ings. 

Trembling like a criminal going to execu- 
tion, I stole down-stairs after the men left 
their room. What if they should observe 
me and suspect? They still were about the 
premises. Mrs. Jenkyns, too, might say 
something which would reach their ears. I 
determined to effect my exit by the back 
way, and out at the garden gate into the lit- 
tle lane beyond. In this I was successful. 
I got out of the inn unobserved. The rain 
had eased; but I was in no mood to care al- 
though it had been pouring. My thoughts 
were concentrated_on reaching home with- 
out delay. Something must be done to save 
Miss Selwyn—or rather Jack Vanburgh. I 
felt my face redden as I thought how fre- 
quently I had allowed the pseudo Miss Sel- 
wyn to kiss me; and I could now understand 
the half-frightened looks of Mrs. Farquhar- 
son at these times. The use of the razor 
and the smoking of the cigars were no long- 
er to be wondered at. 

I reached the Manor in a whirl of excite- 
ment. The hall door was open, and I made 
my entrance unobserved. I was afraid my 
looks might have excited comment. Even 
amid my agitation, I had hurriedly thought 
over a plan by which the detective might be 
foiled, if only it could be managed. We had 
yet a little time to spare. 

“My dear girl, what is the matter?” 
Mrs. Farquharson cried as I bounced un- 
ceremoniously into her sitting-room. ‘‘ You 
look as if some one were after you.” 

“ Where is Miss Selwyn ?—Mr. Vanburgh, 


I mean?” I cried breathlessly. ‘‘O Mrs. 
Farquharson, we must save him. They 
have found out he is here, and are going to 
apprehend him and take him to prison.” 

I thought she would have fainted, she 
turned so white; but she commanded herself, 
with a violent effort. ‘‘ Calm yourself, and 
tell me all, Naomi,” she said soothingly, 
taking in the situation at once. ‘‘ Miss Sel- 
wyn—that is, Jack—is up-stairs.” 

Hurriedly I related all that had occurred, 
to which she listened with strained atten- _ 
tion. “* You are a good, brave girl, Naomi?” 
she said when I had finished. ‘Let us go 
and tell Jack. Between us, we will surely 
manage tosavehim. I thank Heaven, child, 
that you happened to go to the village this 
afternoon.” 

We found Mr. Vanburgh up-stairs, seated 
before the fire in his room, his heels on a 
level with his head, engaged in the unlady- 
like occupation of smoking a cigar. ‘‘Hal- 
loo! I thought the door was bolted,’’ he 
said, starting to his feet as we came sweep- 
ing in. ‘* Why, what the deuce!” he ex- 
claimed, catching sight of me, and confused- 
ly glancing from me to the cigar in his hand. 

“Naomi knows everthing,’’ said Mrs. 
Farquharson. ‘‘O Jack, you are in great 
danger; ’ and she hastily repeated the sub- 
stances of what I have related. 

“* By Jove! you are a plucky little girl!” 
said he, after he had heard all. “I must 
get out of here to-night somehow; but where 
I am to go beats me. I would have gone out 
of the country at first; but I had neither 
time or money; besides, I might have been 
seized before I could have tuken my passage 
out, and without luggage it would have 
looked suspicious.” 

“Tf you are willing to go abroad, I can put 
you on a plan,” I said. ‘I thought of it on 
the way here. Money is not even necessary 
for your passage until it can be remitted 
you, if you have sufficient for your wants 
otherwise.” 

‘“* That can be managed, for I have two 
hundred pounds lying here in cash,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Farquharson. ‘I sent to my 
bankers for it only this week, in case of an 
emergency of this kind. But for your plan, 
Naomi?” 

“Tt is this,” said I. “A friend of my 
father’s Captain Gray, a Scotchman, like 
papa, and an old schoolmate of his, sails for 
Australia by a ship ‘ Dido,’ leaving London 
to-morrow morning early, as_my mother’s 
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letter mentioned yesterday. He will do any- 
thing for papa, or for me either, for I am 
named after his wife, whois dead. My plan 
is, that Mr. Vanburgh leaves here at once, 
carrying with him a letter from me to papa, 
and catches the twenty-five minutes to eight 
train at Harley Junction, which you know is 
but four miles from here. It is now half- 
past five, and he has ample time to walk the 
distance. That train does not stop at Shut- 
tleton, and even although it did, he dare not 
risk going there. He will reach London be- 
fore ten o’clock, and can at once take a cab 
to papa’s, who is sure to be at home at that 
hour. My letter will state that Miss Selwyn 
is a friend of mine who has been imperative- 
ly summoned to Australia—say to Sydney, 
at once, and ask papa to secure a passage for 
her immediately with Captain Gray. The 
suddenness of the call will excuse the want of 
luggage. Papa will ask no questions. If 
Mr. Vanburgh thinks it expedient, he can 
confide in Captain Gray, who is to be trust- 
ed, during the passage; or if not, can resume 
his own dress after landing.” 

‘** Your plan is admirable, child,” said Mrs. 
Farquharson, kissing me, fervently. ‘Jack, 
she has thought of everything.”’ 

‘*T will go and write at once, then,” I said, 
‘* if you will order tea without delay.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


SCARCELY recognized myself in the 

resolute, energetic girl I had become. 
The other two seemed to depend on me for 
everything, and I had roused myself to the 
occasion. I wrote a hurried note, and de- 
scended, bearing it in my hand unsealed. I 
handed it to Mr. Vanburgh, whom I found 
dressed. A long dark cloak of Mrs. Farqu- 
harson’s almost entirely covered his gra 
dress. He wore my hat, which I had left in 
his room, and a dark veil. His bag stood on 
achair. He would not wait for tea, he said. 
He asked my pardon for taking my hat. 

“Oh, what does it matter, so that you 
escape!” I cried. ‘‘ I will accompany you to 
Harley, for I know that neither Mrs. Farqu- 
harson nor I could rest unless we knew you 
had got safely away. Do not raise any ob- 
jection; I can walk back perfectly well 
alone.” 

‘You are a true friend in need, Miss 
Stuart,’’ said he with emotion. ‘*‘ What we 
should have done without you at this time, 
Heaven knows, for I am quite unnerved. I 
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am sorry uncle is not here; I should have 
liked to have said good-by to him.”’ 

We left the house, Mr. Vanburgh carrying 
the bag concealed under the long cloak. 
None of the servants, by good luck, were 
about. Mrs. Farquharson did not come to 
the door; she wished it to appear as though 
we had gone merely for a stroll. On my re- 
turn, she would tell Mrs. Glass, the house- 
keeper, that Miss Selwyn had gone. 

We went down the garden path near to the 
river-side until we reached the bend of the 
river, which brought us outside the Manor 
grounds into Squire Bolden’s, between which 
and Mrs. Farquharson’s there was a high 
hedge, the counterpart of that which bounded 
the Manor lands on Farmer Shiell’s side. 
By taking this road we kept completely out 
of the detective’s view, should he be on the 
outlook with his glass. A small footpath 
led us out on the main road leading to 
Harley. 

Our walk was a very silent one, for we 
scarce exchanged halfa dozen words. When 
we reached the station, we had not long to 
wait. I secured Mr. Vanburgh’s ticket for 
him. 

‘*¢T cannot thank you,” he said, much agi- 
tated, as he was about to step into the train; 
**T will try and drop a line. Perhaps we 
shall yet see each otheragain. My aunt will 
tell you the whole story. Believe me, Miss 
Stuart, I am innocent of this charge.” 

**T never doubted it. We shall long to 
hear from you and how you get on. Might 
I ask you a favor, Mr. Vanburgh? It is, 
that you promise me to give up gambling 
and betting from this time.” 

He suddenly stooped and imprinted a kiss 
on my forehead. ‘Forgive me. I do 
promise. For your sake, I would promise 
anything.” 

Next minute, I was standing alone with 
crimson cheeks waving my handkerchief as 
the train glided off. My thoughts were full 
of that kiss all the way back. 

Mrs. Glass, coming into the room on my 
return, was then told of Miss Selwyn’s de- 
parture. She seemed much surprised, but 
made no remark. That young lady’s erratic 
movements were evidently too much for her. 
She was simply told Miss Selwyn had re- 


ceived word which necessitated her leaving 


at once. 


-It-was not without some trepidation that 
I deseended next morning to the breakfast- 
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room. Mrs. Farquharson was already seated 
there, calm and composed as usual. I could - 
not help admiring her fortitude. In the 


~midst of the meal came a ring at the door- 


bell. Mrs. Glass, being at that moment in 
the act of crossing the hall, opened the door. 
‘*We wish to see Miss Selwyn,” said a 
voice, which I recognized as that of the man 
Jacobs. 
‘** Miss Selwyn is not here,’’ replied Mrs. 
Glass. “She left last night before seven 


‘o’clock. She was telegraphed for to go 


home.” This statement she made entirely 
on her own authority, as nothing whatever 
had been said to her either regarding the 
mode in which Miss Selwyn had been sum- 
moned away or her destination. She had 
apparently arrived at this conclusion of her 
own accord. 

‘Stuff and gammon!”’ cried the man, 
coarsely. ‘* Where could she go? You 
don’t catch a weasel asleep. More likely 
she saw us from the window, and is in hid- 
ing. Tell your mistress we wish to see her 
at once.” 

Without waiting to be invited, they fol- 
lowed Mrs. Glass into the breakfast-room. 
There were three of them; the third, I pre- 
sume, being the man whom Jacobs had called 
Bob. The foremost, Jacobs, held what I 
supposed was the warrant in his hand. 

Mrs. Farquharson’s presence of mind was 
admirable. “‘ May I ask the meaning of 
this intrusion, gentlemen?” she asked, 
calmly. ‘‘ Mrs. Glass, show these gentlemen 
into the front drawing-room for a few min- 
utes. Miss Stuart and I are engaged at 
breakfast just now.” 

They were manifestly taken aback at her 
coolness. ‘I beg your pardon, madam; and 
yours too, miss,” said Jacobs; “but our 
business will not wait. I have here a war- 
rant for the apprehension of Mr. Jack Van- 
burgh on a charge of forgery, who has been 
staying here-these last three weeks under the 
name of Doris Selwyn.” 

Mrs. Glass gave a scream, and seemed 
about to drop. Mrs. Farquharson still pre- 
served an unruffied front. 

‘“*Mrs. Glass has already told you that 
Miss Selwyn is not here. I have nothing 
more to add, gentlemen. If you wish you 
can search the house and grounds. Perhaps 
you will kindly relieve us of your presence, 
and allow Miss Stuart and me to finish 
breakfast.” 

_ I never saw such an expression of baffled 
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rage on the face of any human being as that 
which overspread the countenance of 
Jacobs. Perhaps the knowledge of his own 
dilatoriness made him feel worse. ‘It is 
false!’ he shouted. ‘‘Heis here! bet 
my life. Maybe you are not aware, madam, 
that in concealing this young man from 


punishment, you run a risk yourself,”’ he 


added, ferociously. 

‘“‘T am concealing no young man,” she 
said; * and if I were, am not one to be in- 
timidated by threats. Excuse me, gentle- 
men, but if you do not retire, Miss Stuart 
and I must.” 

Thereupon they went out, but not before 

‘casting suspicious glances round the room. 
They searched the house from top to bottom 
—of course with no result; and all day two 
of them hovered about the house and 
grounds, the third probably making inquiries 
elsewhere. I do not think they suspected 
me in the matter. 

In the course of the day I received a letter, 
which was, I understood, directed to me to 
avoid suspicion. It contained simply these 
words: ‘* Everything arranged. To-mor- 
row six A. M.”” No signature was attached, 
and it bore the London postmark. * This was 
sufficient, however, to satisfy us that all was 
right, and that Mr. Vanburgh would by this 
time have sailed and the note been written 
by him the night before. Later on, I would 
get full details from my, father. 

Meantime, I had heard the particulars of 
the alleged forgery from Mrs. Farquharson. 
“One night about a month ago,” she said, 
‘old Mr Balscombe and Jack were detained 
in the office on business later than usual, 
the others having left beforethem. After Mr. 
Balscombe left, Jack noticed his check-book 
lying among some papers on his desk. He 
was usually very careful to keep it under 
lock and key. Jack picked it up and put it 
in the inside pocket of his coat, intending to 
lock it up in the safe in the other room; but 

. having some other things to do first, finally 
forgot all about it. During that evening he 
and Mr. Balscombe’s nephew were out play- 
ing at billiards together, and Jack got him- 
self rather the worse -for liquor. Young 
Balscombe had to take him home and see 
him to bed. In the morning, Jack suddenly 
remembered the check-book, and on examin- 
ing his pocket, found it all right where he 
had placed it the night before. When he 
got to the office, he handed it to Mr. Bals- 
combe, explaining how it came to be in his 


possession. Some days afterwards, Mr. 
Balscombe discovered, on looking over his 
bank-book, that a sum of fifty pounds, for 
which he did not remember writing a check, 
had been withdrawn from his account. He 
called at once at the bank, and was shown 
the check for that amount purporting to be 
signed by himself, but which he at once de- 
tected to be a forgery. On examining his 
check-book, one check was found to have 
been torn away, counterfoil and all. He 
.then remembered the occasion on which 
Jack had charge of the check-book as being 
the only time it was out of his possession. 
The check had been filled up in a strange 
name, but had been endorsed all right, and 
the money paid—so far as the teller of the 
bank could recollect—to a young lad of about 
eighteen or so, the morning Jack returned 
the book to Mr. Balscombe. Jack was then 
questioned on the subject, but indignantly 
repudiated all knowledge of the forgery or the 
check. He had forgotten all about the book, 
he said, till next morning, and consequently 
no one knew from him of his having it in 
his possession. He had not stolen it him- 
self, and therefore the check must have been 
abstracted earlier. Mr. Balscombe was fu- 
rious. Although the amount was trifling, 
the crime was none the less. You know the 
rest, Naomi. If the check were really taken 
out of the book that evening, it must have 
been done unknown to him, for Jack swears 
he is innocent, and I can believe him.” 

“ And I’also,” I said. ‘‘ But who could 
have done it?” 

“*T cannot tell,” said Mrs. Farquharson, 
sadly. ‘‘Mr. Balscombe is positive that 
the check was not taken away before that 
day, and the very next morning it was 
cashed. When Jack came here that after- 
noon,’”’ she continued, ‘I did not know him 
at first in his disguise. He told me then 
that Mr. Bates the cashier had warned him 
to flee at once, for Mr. Balscombe had or- 
dered his arrest. The disguise he wore he 
had lately used in some private theatricals, 
and adopted it for safety. He was anxious 
to get out of the country, and until he could 
do so, we agreed that he should pass himself 
off as my niece, Doris Selwyn, for I had no 
acquaintance with whom I was on sufficiently 
intimate terms to have their daughters visit- 
ing me, as I mix so little in society. You 
have never heard me mention Doris, Naomi; 
the subject is too painful. Three years ago 


she was to have been married; and on the | 
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very morning of the marriage day, her lover 
was killed on one of those dreadful railway 
accidents. The shock turned her brain and 
nearly killed her, and she has been out of her 
mind ever since. The doctors, however, 
still hold out hope of her ultimate recovery.” 

**Poor girl! her lot has been a very sad 
one,’ I said. ‘I pity her from my heart.” 

‘¢ Jack has no hope of proving his inno- 
cence,’’ added Mrs. Farquharson, after a few 
minutes. ‘‘Mr. Bates has been writing to 
him since he came here as to how matters 
stood, and he says his master is as wild at 
Jack as ever. It is curious, too, and he 
such a favorite with him till recently.” 

I then related the incidents of the razor 
and the cigar smoking which I had noticed. 
Mrs. Farquharson could not help smiling, 
especially at the mention of the razor. 

_ “YT remember seeing the door ajar that 
morning,” she said, ‘‘for I heard you come 
in, and was just ready to leave my room at 
the time. The professor, who of course was 
in the secret, had been in Jack’s room hunt- 
ing for one of his books, which Jack had 
mislaid, and neglected to close the door after 
him. The draught from his own door when 
he closed it must have blown Jack’s door 

further open. Jack is so careless he had 
not observed it.” 


More than a year slipped past. I was still 
with Mrs. Farquharson. Mr. Vanburgh, 
we had long ago heard, had landed at Syd- 
ney all right, and on the recommendation of 
Captain Gray, to whom he had confided the 
position in which he was placed, succeeded 
in obtaining a situation in a large mercantile 
firm, where he was doing well. He wrote 
home regularly to his uncle and aunt. I 
also had recently received a letter from him, 
the contents of which I need not divulge; 
suffice it to say that I wrote back in answer 
to his request, promising.to go out to Sydney 
to him as soon as he could make a home for 
me; but this promise I was never called 
upon to fulfill, for shortly thereafter Jack 
himself was urgently sent for to come home 
by Mr. Balscombe, with an offer of partner- 
ship. The mystery of the forged check had 
at last been cleared up. As the reader may 


have guessed, the culprit was no other than 
Henry Balscombe, Mr. Balscombe’s nephew. 
On his revovery from a violent attack of 
fever, with which he was seized about a year 
and a half after Jack’s hurried departure, 
and during which attack his life was de- 
spaired of, he confessed all. He had been 
jealous of Jack’s favoritism with his uncle. 
That night he took him home, in helping 
him off with his coat the check-book had 
fallen from his pocket to the floor. Henry 
Balscombe picked it up, recognized it as his 
uncle’s, and a demon must have prompted 
him. He tore out one of the checks and 
put back the book, filled the check up next 
morning, imitating his uncle’s handwriting 
admirably, and finally sent his landlady’s 
young son to the bank for the money, bid- 
ding him say, if any questions were asked, 
that he came from Mr. Taylor, the name in 
which the check had been filled up. His 
plot was only too successful. He saw his 
rival dethroned; but he himself was far 
from happy, and over and over again had 
been on the point of confessing everything. 
Suspicion had never in the slightest degree 
attached to him, although it was known he 
had been with Jack that night. It was sup- 
posed he could have had no object in pur- 
loining the check, even though he had 
known the check-book to have been in Jack’s 
possession, as he had plenty of money of his 
own, while Jack was well known to be 
rather hard up. 

At first, on hearing his confession, his 
unele refused to have anything further to do 
with him. However, when Jack came home, 
which he did almost immediately, Mr. Bals- 
combe, on his urgent entreaty, agreed to 
overlook his nephew’s misdemeanor, and 
became reconciled to him. Henry Bals- 
combe was sincerely penitent; and Jack and 
he are now partners jn business and the 
closest of friends. As for myself, I agree 
with Jack in thinking that after all there 
was a silver lining to the cloud, since but 
for that unfounded accusation he would not 
have been forced to take refuge at the 
Manor, and I might never have been, as I 
am now, the happy wife of him whom first I 
knew as Mrs. Farquharson’s niece. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MYSTERIOUS PROCEEDINGS—THE 
MANUSCRIPT. 


IsADORE of Dunalstein grew thoughtful 
and abstracted, and took long walks unat- 
tended. She was often séen near Forest 
Hill, and the day following Cora’s flight, 
even as far as the oak dingle. What had 
clouded her happiness she scarcely knew, 
apd dared not ask, lest the response from 
her heart might startle her and humble her 
pride. She entered the valley, and sought 
its deepest solitude. She descended the hill- 
side, nor paused until she had reached the 
bottom of the dingle. Attracted by the 
musical murmur of a rivulet, she sat down 
on a moss-grown stone beside it. She looked 
steadfastly at the flowing waters, and thought 
of the strange, wild people that were en- 
camped at Forest Hill. Joseph Abershaw 
was not forgotten; his handsome face and 
manly figure had an important place in the 
world of unsubstantial things which she was 
forming in her brain. 

Isadore heard footsteps. She looked in 
the direction whence the sound proceeded 
and saw two men approaching. Their looks 
were frightful, and she fled from them. 
They quickened their pace; she heard their 
steps and knew she was pursued. The men 
gained upon her; she put forth all her 
strength, and lacerated her hands and feet 
in er efforts to climb the steep hill. Her 
pursuers were near—she saw no hope of 
escape, and sank powerless to the earth.. 
When the men came up she was nearly 
insensible. 

‘“* Let us wait till she comes back to her- 
self a little,”’ said one of them. 

‘“* A fair piece of human natur’,’’ remarked 
the other.. ‘‘She’s sommat flurried though. 
But she needn’t be so afeared like; she’s 
seen worse looking men than we are a score 
of times.” 

“Daughters of great folks are allers 
rayther delicate. It don’t take ’em long to 
go into ’sterics, faintin’ fits and such like,” 
replied the first speaker. 
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THE RUINED ABBEY: OR, THE GIPSEYS OF FOREST HILL.* 


A ROMANCE OF OLD ENGLAND. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


she rewives a bit,’? added the’ 
other, assisting Isadore to rise from the_ 
ground. She pushed him from her. 


am the daughter of Dunalstein!”’ she’ 


exclaimed. 


** And a werry nice young lady,” said one 
of the men. 


‘* Leave me, or you will suffer deeply for 
this insult.” 

**We want you; don’t go for to givin’ 
yourself fine airs. You must go with us. 
Conly, take her by the other hand!” 

‘** What is your purpose ?” asked Isadore, 
struggling to free herself. 
extort money, name your sum, and cease to” 
treat me with rudeness.” 

No attention was paid to her words. The 
man whom the ruffian had called Conly 
obeyed the instructions of his comrade, and 
took the trembling Isadore by the arm, say- 
ing as he did so:— 

‘* If you will go along peaceably and make 
no noise, you shall have that privilege; but 
if you go to screaming and shrieking, and all 
such sort of nonsense, we’ll be obliged to 
put a handkerchief in your mouth. We won’t 
trouble you to ask no questions, nor our- 
selves to answer any. So be quiet. Held 
her tight, Dick.” 

‘“*In the virgin’s name, tell me what you 
design to do!” cried Isadore. 

‘* Don’t answer her,” said Dick. * Pull 
her along. Don’t cry out, miss, if you don’t 
want to be handled roughly.’? She did not 
heed the words of the ruffians, but shrieked 
for assistance as loud as she could. In a 
moment her cries were stopped in the man- 
ner threatened; her own handkerchief being 
forced into her mouth, producing a sensation 
of strangulation almost intolerable. She 
was then dragged forward in a very rough 
way for a considerable distance; but they did 
not leave the dingle. They stopped in a 
dark, wild spot, where the hill was the 
steepest and the most inaccessible, and’ 
where the rocks were piled up above each’ 
other, overhanging their heads. : 

Beneath the jutting rocks, formed by the 
hand of nature, was a cavern, with-a narrow’ 
entrance; Isadore was pushed into it. She 


* Begun in the August Number. 
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leaned against the damp walls, dumb with 
terror. With trembling expectation she 
waited to learn her fate. 

The men took no further notice of her; 

‘they lighted their pipes, sat down near the 
‘entrance of the grotto, and began to smoke. 
In alittle time her fears had subsided suffi- 
ciently to allow her tospeak. She entreated 
them to pity her to return unharmed to 
Dunalstein. But her words elicited no sign 
of relenting. The ruffians remained silent. 
Finding that she failed to move the hearts 
of her jailors, she ceased to supplicate their 
compassion. Seating herself upon a stone, 
she strove to conquer her fears, and nerve 
herself up to whatever trials might be before 
her. 

After the lapse of an hour she heard 
the sound of horses’ feet in the dingle. It 
was now apparent that they were intending 
to convey her to some distant part of the 
country, and were only waiting for the dark- 
ness of night to favor their purpose. She 
was placed upon one of the horses; a hand- 
kerchief was tied about her face, and the 
parties were soon in motion. 

They were soon out of the dingle and 
moving across the country at a rapid rate. 
Isadore endeavored to note the way they 
went, but soon became bewildered in regard 
to localities, and abandoned the attempt. 
It was several hours before the parties 
stopped. Conly ordered her to dismount. 
She did so, and upon looking before her, 
discovered the ruins of an old monastery. 
As they approached, its lonely and desolate 
aspect caused her to shudder, and despite 
her habitual courage, a superstitious awe 
crept* over her as she entered the court. 
The greater portion of the wings had fallen, 
and but a part of the main edifice had with- 
stood the ravages of time. 

Conly lighted a torch prepared for the 
purpose, and ordered Isadore to follow him. 


He pushed open the massive door, which 


had not yet fallen from its rusty hinges, and 
passed on into a large hall, and from thence, 


by a side .door, he mounted some creaking. 


stairs, Which shook beneath his weight. 
Isadore moved on mechanically, while Dick 
came after. They reached a part of the 
structure less decayed and ruinous. Conly 
opened the door, and holding aloft his blaz- 
ing torch, motioned Isadore to go in first. 
She did so, and found herself in a capacious 
room, which, though damp and dreary, was 
more habitable than any portion of the 


building which she had seen. “Conly fol- 


lowed and lighted a small iron lamp, which - 


had obviously been placed there by design. 

‘* Here’s where you’ll stay for the pres- 
ent,” he said, ‘‘and you must try and make 
yourself at home. It’s no use for to go ask- 
ing questions, as I told you at the commence- 
ment; so make yourself content in regard to 
everything. This is a good enough place, 
if you'can only think so. The pretty little 
nuns used to live here, you know. An old 
monk was tellin’ me not long ago that one of 
’em sickened and died in this here very 
room. And some folks thought she didn’t 
have the best of treatment, either; that the 
abbess was harsh with her, for some reason 
or other, and didn’t care how soon she was 
out 0’ the way. It'll be werry amusin’ for 
you to sit down and think all about it, and 
imagine that she was poisoned, or strangled, 
or some such thing; and that her spirit isn’t 
at rest, but wanders up and down this old 
ruin, lookin’ pale and miserable.”’ 

‘* You may leave me,” said Isadore, with 
a shudder. 

‘* We will leave you, but the door will be 
fastened securely, and it won’t be of no use 
for you to try to escape; you will only worry 
and fatigue yourself for nothin’. As for the 
purty nun what died here; I never heered 
as whether she tried to escape or not. It 
didn’t do no good if she did, for these here 
windows are grated, and werry high. Why, 
lor’ bless you! a fall from one of ’em 
wouldn’t leave the breath of life in your 
delicate little body.” 

Conly and his accomplice left the room; 
Isadore heard them lock the door upon the 
outside and descend the stairs. Her first act 
was to take the lamp and examine the room. 
It was quite large, and the wainscoating was 
of oak, after the style of that period. The 
windows, three in number, were covered 
with a heavy lattice-work of wooden bars. 
Upon scrutinizing them more ¢losely, she 
perceived that some additions to their 
strength had been recently made, which con- 
vinced her that the insult which had been 
offered her by forcibly conveying her there 


had been planned by another mind,and that 


the men who had just left her were mere 
tools to accomplish the designs of that mind. 
Fuel was laid near the fireplace, and a 
mattress, with its appropriate coverings, 
occupied a corner of the apartment. 
Isadore began to reflect. ‘‘ Whose work 
can this be?” sheasked. ‘I have offended 
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Hardwick of Hardwick castle; but he has not 

_ energy enough to plan and execute such a 
’ pold measure as this. It cannot be Henry; 
no, no! he is too weak and irresolute. And 
Joseph Abershaw! he has both the daring 
and ability to take such a step.” 

Whoever might be the author of the out- 
rage, Isadore naturally concluded that he 
intended to visit her in that room. She 
wished to thwart an intention of this kind, 
and upon examining the door, perceived that 
it could be fastened upon the inside by pdss- 
ing a stick through the handle employed to 
lift the latch. Among the fuel upon the 
hearth, she saw a suitable stick for that 
purpose, and hastened to use it in the man- 
ner indicated. The door could be unlocked 
upon the outside, but it could not now be 
opened; and Isadore felt a greater sense of 
security in consequence. 

She now examined the room more par- 
ticularly, and discovered a door (which she 
had previously mistaken for a panel) com- 
municating with a small oratory. In the 
oratory was a dusty image of the virgin, a 
large crucifix, and a few old pictures of some 
of the saints. While examining these paint- 
ings, she accidentally disturbed the image, 
and it fell to the floor. 

She stooped to replace it, when a manu- 
script dropped from the hollow space within 
it. Isadore took possession of it, curious to 
know what it contained, and who had written 
it. The chirography was fine, and evidently 
traced by the hand of a woman. The 
thought instantly occurred to her that it 
might have been written by the unfortunate 
nun of whom Conly had spoken. Upon 
more careful inspection it proved to be a 
diary kept by some one who had formerly 
occupied that room. 

Not doubting that the dusty pages told the 
history of some unhappy person of her own 
sex, Isadore carefully returned it to its hid- 
ing-place, resolving to read it on the morrow. 
After offering up a short prayer for protec- 
tion, she left the oratory. Lying down upon 
the mattress, she reflected upon her lonely 
situation. She essayed to sleep, but every 

‘sound disturbed her. If she drowsed, fear- 
ful forms started up before her and made 
her awake trembling with affright. To add 
to her terrors the lamp grew dim as the 
night advanced, and before morning went 
quite out, leaving her in total darkness. She 
covered up her eyes with the clothes, and her 
imagination gave rise to a thousand fancies. 


While laying there, her busy imagination 
conjured up strange sounds, which probably 
had no foundation save in her own 
brain. She imagined she heard light foot- 
steps in the room, walking around and about 
her, the respiration of a human being near 
her, and sighing and sobbing like one in 
distress. 

Wearied out at length with her own wild 
phantasies, she sunk into a sound sleep. 
She was awakened late in the morning by 
Conly, who was vainly endeavoring to gain 
admittance to the room. 

Upon informing her that he came to bring 
her food, she unfastened the door and al- 
lowed him to enter. He sat down what he 
had brought, and at the request of Isadore 
took away the iron lamp to replenish it with 
oil, in order that she might not be left again 
in darkness on the following night. 

She partook sparingly of the refreshment 
which had been brought by Conly, and then 
sat down to read the manuscript. It was 
soon evident that it was written at different 
periods, without much coherency, and under 
some strong excitement of feeling. There 
were often blanks where there should have 
been names. It commenced thus:— 

‘‘He has taken me from my people; he 
has educated, clothed and cared for me. 
What should I have been without him? I 
ask myself this question many times a day, 
and shudder at the answer which comes up 
from my own soul. Alas! I should have 
been what those swarthy people are—a va- 
grant, a homeless girl, a shameless creature, 
a wretched wanderer up and down the hills 
and valleys. Right and wrong would have 
been confounded together, and I should not 
have been able to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

‘IT saw some of my people to-day; they 
were tramping over the moor. I knew one 
of them, and I turned away trembling in 
every limb. I can read and write, and re- 
ligous truths have been taught me. I owe 
it all to him! And why should I not love 
him? Why should not my heart beat faster 
when I hear his footsteps on the stairs? Is 
it a sin to love those who are kind to us? 

‘** The abbess tells me I am handsome. I 
did not believe it until —— told me so. 
Yesterday he praised me, and I was happy. 
He little suspects the interest with which I 
hang upon every word he utters. He comes 
oftener than usual to see me. And some- 
times he talks strangely. What can he 
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- mean? I dare not flatter myself that he 
loves me; that would be too absurd. What 
have I heard? Be still, my heart; beat less 
wildly! The lord of —— loves me; I heard 
it from his own lips. This happiness can- 
not last. 

‘“* He tells me that I must keep’all this a 
secret. The abbess must not knowit. Of 
course I shall be very guarded in my actions. 
The monks look at me until I blush, when 
I meet them in the chapel. He tells me it 
is because I am so fair. Some of the nuns 
are spiteful towards me. Perhaps they 
have divined my secret. I have met my 
protector again. I have not denied that I 
love him. I fear that it is dangerous to see 
him. The difference in rank is great—in- 
surmountable; why then should we meet? 
His language frightens me; and yet he is 
eloquent. How sweetly he discourses of 
black eyes, glossy ringlets, and a face as 
fair as the virgin’s, and applies it all to me. 
Weak girl that I am! I listen with inex- 
pressible delight to his words. I shall sleep 
no more the sleep of innocence and peace. 
My soul is darkened with the remembrance 
of a crime—the crime of loving one above 
my station. The mirror of ‘my heart is 
sullied with the breath of an earthly love, 
when I should love only God and the saints. 
Nomore sweet dreams; no more fair hopes 
in the future. Would that I had never been 
taken from my people; that ——were with 
me; but no, she would kill me. 

“The lord of —— is touched with my 
grief—moved to compassion by my tears. 
He promises to wed me. We are to be 
privately married; I see a little gleam of 
happiness in the future; visions of hope are 
again springing up in my heart. 

“We are wedded. Two witnesses were 
present. I am indeed blest beyond my 
deserts. To be the wife of ——! Is it not 
some delightful illusion? He warns me to 
be careful and not divulge the secret. I 
wonder why he does not take me to the 
castle and make me its mistress. What has 
he to fear? Is he not rich and powerful ? 
But doubtless he knows what is best. 

** Occasionally a dark cloud steals over 
my spirit. I cannot forget my people. 
They are dear to me still. My heart leaps 
at the mention of their name; but I fear 
them; for I have set at defiance their laws, 
and my life is forfeit to them. * * The 
worst has come—all has been discovered. 
The abbess is dreadfully angry, and I am a 
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prisoner in this room. Heaven alone knows 
what fate is in reserve for me. Oh, for 
strength to bear my sorrows! 

‘¢ Where is —— ? Why does he not come 
tome? Why does he not confront the ab- 
bess boldly ? and tell her I am his wife, law- 
fully wedded? A word from him would 
free me from this degradation, and yet he 
will not speak it. Who will receive and 
protect this germ of life that I bear in my 
bosom? Iam watched. A dark cloud set- 
tles upon my spirit. Suspicions that make 
me miserable have taken possession of my 
mind. Where shall I seek rest—where find 
a place for my woes? I hear a still small 
voice speaking softly to my soul, and it says, 
‘In the grave.’ And so young—to die so 
young? The abbess does not relent. No 
pity, no gentle words, no mercy, no one to 
love and pity me in my illness. He does 
not come to me, and I cannot escape from 
this prison. The abbess has taken away my 
child, and I know not what has been done 
with it. How happy to be with my people 
again and at liberty! I could sleep more 
peacefully beneath the green hedge-rows. 
* * I must try to escape. I must search 
the room for secret springs and panels. I 
have heard there are such in the monas- 
tery.” 

When Isadore had reached this portion of 
the manuscript, she heard footsteps, and 
hastily returned it to its place. Dreading to 
learn the fate of the unknown nun, lest it 
should add to the dreariness of her own 
situation, she did not read any more of the 
strange history during the day. 


CHAPTER V. 
HARDWICK—DUNALSTEIN AND HEPSEY. 


HEPpsEY HERNE was sitting solitary in her 
tent. Cora had started for the castle of 
Dunalstein about two hours before. 

‘¢ The charm works well,’’ said the hag to 
herself. ‘‘If the angel of the hour has 
been propitious, the language of the stars, 
and the prophecy of the spirits of air, of fire, 
and of water, is in a measure fulfilled. All 
my scheming and planning, all my sleepless 
nights, all my invocations will be rewarded; 
for:— 

That which seems to be is not, 

And that which was shall be forgot, 
Weak, but fair—loving, but unfit for our 
trade! Well, let it be so. Who speaks of 
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pity? There is no such word with Hepsey “T desire a medicament, in which lies 
Herne; the meaning is strange to her; her hidden the spirit of some sleepy deity,” 
old heart knows it not. Let steel melt like resumed Hardwick. 
ice, and the hard rocks be dissolved like salt, ** Demon, not deity,” muttered the sorcer- 
and then will the soul of the wise woman ess. 
respond to the soft calls of compassion.” ‘¢ Mind you, tawny mother, that I do not 
Hepsey Herne paused and looked fixedly wish a mixture in which there is death, but 
at the fire, upon which various strange in which there is the genius of sleep.”’ 
unguents were smoking. She stirred them ‘*T have it,’ said Hepsey. 
with a small iron rod, and cast into the ‘¢ And will the person who has swallowed 
crucibles some dark powders, which caused this drug remain conscious?” asked Hard- 
the contents to hiss and bubble, and pro- wick. 
duced a profuse suffumigation. She went ** Ay, perfectly conscious. And more: 
on with her soliloquy:— ~~ her consciousness wil] be rendered doubly 
“‘T shall triumph! I shall see himcrush- acute. She will know all that transpires, 
ed, bruised, overwhelmed with grief and and hear and comprehend all that is said.’’ 
shame! Then I will scorn him, and laugh ‘* And still be powerless ? ”” 
in bitter mockery of his doom:— ** Asa child; not be able to move a fin- 
This riddle read, it shall be plain ger.” 
That gain is loss, and loss is gain. ‘* But it fills the mind of the subject ’”»—— 
But they are not wise—they cannot read it, ‘* With unutterable horror.” 
though it contains the secret of a life. No, “That is bad. Can you not make some 
no, no!” addition to this drug so that it will awaken 
The sorceress stirred the unguents again, emotions less terrible?” 
and laughed until she was hoarse. Her un- ** Impossible; or if I could, it would cost a 
earthly merriment was interrupted by the great price; for it could only be produced by 
Lord of Hardwick. arts, which I dare not mention.” 
How now, hag!’’heexclaimed, “What care nothing for the cost.” 
do you see to laugh at?” “* Who is it for?” - 
“What do I see! Ha, ha! I see, Lord of ‘* For one you never saw—one who hates 
Hardwick, what you never can till you go youand your people,” 
to your own place—down there!’’ Hepsey ** Does she live near? ” 
pointed at the earth with her finger. ** No, far away towards London. She is 
‘To my own place?’ repeated Hardwick. proud, scornful and wayward. I would 


** Ay! down to ’—— humble her—make her my wife without con- 
“Perdition,” added Hardwick, with a_ sulting her inclinations.” 


sneer. A *“*T understand; you would finish the 
“True, very true!” said the hag. ‘“‘I measure of your inquities before you go 


knew it long ago.” down, down to your own place.” 


“And how did you know it, tawny ‘* The drug, tawny mother, the drug.”’ 
mother ?” 


“* Here it is; it was concocted at midnight, 
“T see forms and faces in empty air, on a lonely moor, where felons are buried. 
where you see nothing. I hear voices and 


The three elements combined to make it 
whisperings and learn wisdom where you powerful, and seven of the twelve signs 
would hear no sounds. I mark the signs of were favorable. It is worth much gold, and 


the times. I know the omens of good and _ can be had only for gold; for ’tis thus ordered 
. evil. I regard times and seasons, and seize by the genius of the charm. Mingle but 
upon propitious moments. I am the mis- three drops with wine or water, and the 
tress of a terrible art. I am what you can effect is sure. The limbs will cease to obey 
never be.”’ the will; but the cheeks will not lose their 
Hardwick drew back in awe. color; the heart will beat, and the blood will 
“ But you cannot understand me. Speak, flow on;-and none of the senses will be 
Hardwick, and tell me what you want.” locked up. The volitions only will be con- 
“Some of your deviltry,” he replied, trolled by the power of the drug.” 
breathing more freely. Hardwick caught the vial containing the 
" If report speaks truth, you've enough of mixture with embling eagerness, and put _ 
your own,” said Hepsey, sarcastically. gold pieces into: the palm of Hepsey Herne. 
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“Let Heaven judge between us, whose 
place will be deepest in the pit; she who 
prepares, or he who gives! ”’ cried the witch, 
with a contemptuous laugh. 

“ Settle the matter to suit yourself, tawny 
mother; it is nothing to me; I pay for what 
I get. You are sure this will work?” 

‘*¢ Tt cannot fail. When you have tried its 
virtues, come to me again. Now begone; 
away out of my sight! I wish to look upon 
you no longer. You bring too many evil 
spirits with you. Ha, ha!” 

Frantic hag!’ muttered Hardwick, and 
concealing the precious drug about his per- 
son, he left the tent of the sorceress. 

For several hours the latter was busy 
with the unguents that were simmering over 

the fire. She was repeating a great deal of 
unintelligible jargon over the crucible, when 
Dunalstein unexpectedly made his appear- 
ance. 
** Are you here ?”’ asked Hepsey, looking 
up in surprise. 
*¢ Tt is none other,” was the reply. 
‘Have you seen Cora?” she asked, 
earnestly. 
“I met her on the road far beyond the 
castle.” 
“Then she obeyed my commands. Did 
you suffer her to pass ?”’ 
“ T did,” replied Dunalstein, calmly. 
_ “You have done wrong!” exclaimed the 
hag, in a furious passion. ‘‘ You should 
have brought her back and restored her to 
‘me. You have mocked with unmeaning 
words.” 
‘“* Woman,” said Dunalstein, solemnly, 
* the sight of that friendless girl recalls rem- 
iniscences which I wish to banish. I do 
not see her without emotions of which you 
‘can know nothing. I abandon forever my 
former purpose. See! I am advancing in 
life. Already there are gray hairs upon my 
temples. The thought of taking one so 
young, whose associations, tastes and habits 
are so different, and whose rank is so much 
below my own, and of making her my wife, 
was foolish and almost wicked. I will pur- 
sue the phantom no longer. When I saw 
her with you, so fair and so innocent, I said 
to myself, I will snatch her from her lowly 
condition ; I will educate, cloth and care for 
‘her; I will elevate her to a level with myself 
—I willmake her happy forlife. People who 
‘formerly knew her shall forget her humble 
origin, and that she was the daughter of one 
like you.”’ 
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* And why do you draw back? Why do 
you shrink from the noble thought which 
stimulated you to a resolution so worthy of 
you?” 

‘¢ Because I have seen her and talked with 
her. The past rises up in my heart when I 
see her, and something whispers in my ear, 
‘Beware—abandon your design—it is not 
pleasing in the sight of Heaven.’ ”’ 

‘¢ Weak and changeful man! It is thus 
that your philanthropy is scattered to the 
four winds!” cried the hag, wildly. ‘She 
is fair as the greatest lady in the land, and 
as for education, she can already read and 
write.” 

“Tf you feel the interest in this maiden 
which you pretend to feel, why is it that you 
treat her with such severity? Why does . 
she bear upon her person the marks of your 
cruelty? Before Heaven, I believe you 
hate her with an intense hatred. Strange 
woman! You are playing some deep game 
I cannot understand.” 

“I know that I am wild sometimes, and 
frantic; but it is anxiety for her that makes 
me so,” said the hag, in a whining voice. 

‘¢ Why then do you presume to insult and 
degrade her with a blow?” 

‘There are times when I am mad,” re- 
plied Hepsey, calling all her cunning to aid. 
* *Tis then that I ill-use her; but I shed a 
hundred tears for every blow, when I come 
to myself and find what I have done.” 

it true?” asked Dunalstein. 

“Yes, I swear it by all the unseen agen- 
cies which do my bidding when my witch 
caldron is seething upon the fire at mid- 
night. Oh,I fear I shall kill her some day 
in my madness! This is why I wish you to 
take her and care for her, and make her 
your wife.” 

“I would I could read your heart,’ said 
Dunalstein, thoughtfully. 

‘** You are a good and noble lord,’’ added 
Hepsey, with a fawning air. ‘I will pre- 
pare a charm for you, which shall protect . 
you against all evil. Think of my child 
when you go home. Do not let her suffer, © 
when the power of the evil spirit is on her. 
crazed mother.” 

“Twill think of your words,” replied 
Dunalstein, turning away. 

‘* How shall I recover this poor girl, my 
lord asked Hepsey, concealing 
as possible the hidden malice that »»"<led 
in her heart. 

“Let one (our young men 4 
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horse and ride after her. In a few hours 
she may be found and brought back to you. 
I will also take some pains to learn the place 
of her flight.”’ 

“Then away with you,” said Hepsey. 
‘I will go and send Joseph Abershaw after 


her.” 
Dunalstein tarried no longer, but walked 


towards the castle. The hag watched’him 


as he ascended the hill. 


trust none of she exclaimed. 
take my stick and tramp after her my- - 
self. She shall smart—she shall suffer for 
this. I can walk yet as fast as the best of 
our men; my strength is not abated. I will 
speak to Abershaw, and then I will take to 
the roads, and tramp till I find her, be it for 
a day, or a week, or a month, or a year, ora 
dozen years.”’ 

Joseph Abershaw was soon found, and 
though he had but little relish for the busi- 
ness proposed to him by Hepsey, he dis- 
guised his real feelings, mounted his horse 
and left the encampment. 

Hepsey Herne took her stick, and shortly 
after his return to the castle, Dunalstein 
saw her tall figure moving swiftly in the 
direction which Cora had taken. We can- 
not divine the strange thoughts that passed 
through his mind as he looked on the strange 
woman. Perhaps some dim shadow of the 
future fell upon his spirit; perhaps he heard 
a warning voice breathed by his better angel; 
perhaps he thought of Cora; be it as it may, 
he turned from Hepsey Herne with a shud- 
der, and ceased to gaze after her. 

It was now near dark. Dunalstein threw 
himself into a chair and rang the bell. A 
stout serving man appeared in answer to 
the summons. His age was probably some- 
where between twenty-five and thirty years. 
Jemmy Jacques was one of those pergons, 
but too often found, possessed of one idea 
and one only. He was a believer in the 
hermetic art, signs, omens, wonders and 
dreams, By some means he had obtained 
some of the writings of Albertus Magnus, 
Roger Bacon, Cornelius Agrippa, Zoroaster, 


‘Hermes and Artemidoras the dreamer. 
: 


How he had procured these rare works 
was a mystery, but doubtless by extraordi- 
nary effort. Jacque, was rather too close a 
student to be a very useful servant; yet 
some of his peculiarities and eccentricities 
were so laughable that Dunalstein kept him 


- in his service partly as a curiosity, and 


would have been loth to part with him, not- 


withstanding his patience was often severely 
tried. 

Jacques,”” said Dunalstein, “‘when I 
ring the bell it’s a sign that I want you, and 
you must stir yourself as though you had 
some life in you. And hark you, fellow! if 
I see any more of those confounded books 
in your hands, I’ll discharge you. What 
have you got there?” 

‘“‘ It’s a werry profound book by Artemi- 
doras the dreamer. You see, master, that I 
fell asleep about an hour ago, and had a 
werry remarkable dream.”’ 

“I'd like to catch you asleep in the day 
time, scoundrel. I’d give you something to 
remember, sir!’ exclaimed. Dunalstein. 

“It appears, according to Artemidoras 
(sixteenth page, second volume), that to 
dream of falling up-stairs, is a sign of sunth- 
in’ as is goin’ to happen.” 

“Of being kicked down-stairs by your 
master, perhaps.”’ 

“* No; but a sign of some great calamity 
inwolvin’ several individuals.” 

‘* Bah! ” said Dunalstein, impatiently. 

‘To dream of pickin’ your teeth with a 
poker or bayonet,” continued Jacques, read- 
ing from the book, “ signifies unexpected 
rewerses, and strange discoveries, calculated 
to startle the mind. To dream 

‘* Stop your nonsense,” said Dunalstein. 
Where’s your mistress ? ” 

‘** To dream of goin’ to sea in a tub is also 
unpropitious; for it signifies plainly and be- 
yond dispute that the dreamer is not pre- 
pared for what will take place.” 

‘Will you throw that book out of the 
window and call your mistress?” asked 
Dunalstein, emphatically. 

‘* Accordin’ to Trismegistus, Albertus 
Magnus, Bacon and others, much ean be 
learned by signs and omens, and by observ- 
ing times and seasons.”’ 

‘* Jacques, go for your mistress, or I’ll 
break your head!” exclaimed Dunalstein, 
completely provoked. 

** Did you speak, master ?”’ 

“Speak! I’ve been speaking this half 
hour, you blockhead! Request Isadore to 
come to me.” 

‘* She’s out—went two hours ago, afoot and 
alone. Itseems that Dr. Dee was quite an 
adept in the hermetic art, and werry skillful 
in magic. Accordin’ 

‘¢ Put up that book, or by all the saints in 
the calendar, I’ll beat you till I beat some 
sense into you. Go and sée if Isadore has 
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returned, and come back directly and tell 
me whether she has or has not.”’ 

Dunalstein assumed a threatening attitude, 
and Jacques slowly left the room. He made 
his appearance after the lapse of ten min- 
utes, saying that Isadore was not in the 
castle. 

“Tt is now dark,” said his master, ‘‘ and 
it is not usual for her to be out after this 
hour, unattended. Bring me some wine, 
Jacques.” 

To dream 

** Wine, Jem!”’ 

** Fourth page, first volume ”—— 

Confound you, go!” 

Yes, master.”’ 

The wine was placed before Dunalstien, 
and Jacques was ordered to be on the alert 
and inform him of the fact, as soon as his 
' daughter returned. Three quarters of an 
hour passed, and Jacques did not reappear. 
Dunalstein grew uneasy and rang again. To 
his alarm Isadore had not returned. He 
sent immediately for her maid, but she could 
give no information on the subject. She 
only knew that her mistress left the castle 
three hours ago; since that time she had not 
seen her. 

Dunalstein ordered the servants to be 
sent in every direction in search of Isadore; 
and his fears for her safety momentarily in- 
‘creased. 

_ “TT knew there would be rewerses,’’ said 
Jaeques. 

** Go and saddle Hunter,” said his master. 

‘Such books are inwaluable treasures; 
they tell us what to expect,’’ added Jacques. 

** Do they tell you to expect anything like 
that!’’ exclaimed the exasperated Dunal- 
stein, dealing him a blow upon the ear. 

* They tell us to expect rewerses,”’ said 
Jacques, rubbing the side of his head with 
philosophical patience. 

Saddle Hunter, instantly!’ The horse 
was saddled in due time and led into the 
court. While Dunalstein was in the act of 
mounting, Hardwick rode up to the castle. 

Have you seen Isadore?” asked the 
former, anxiously. 

“*Not to-day. That is my business here 
now. Is she not within?” 

“‘She is not. She left the castle gom 
three hours since, and has not returned. I 
am seriously alarmed for her safety. I am 

ing to search for her.”’ 
_ “IT will go with you. 
she take?” ~* 


Which direction did 
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“T cannot learn. One of the servants 
says she went towards Forest Hill, and an- 
other asserts that he saw her walking in the 
direction of the oak dingle.”’ 

* T’ll go in and go to sleep, and see what 


_ Iean dream,”’ said Jacques. 


‘You had better bestir yourself to find 
your mistress,”’ said Hardwick, angrily. 

Dunalstein and his friend put spurs to 
their horses and rode away from the castle 
at a smart trot. 

‘*T knew there would be rewerses,”’ mut- 
tered Jacques, as he walked slowly across 
the court, meditating on the profound wis- 
dom of Artemidoras. 

We had better separate,’ said Dunal- 
stein, after they had ridden a short distance. 

*¢ Tt is well thought of,’ replied Hardwick. 
‘*T will ride towards the oak dingle, and you 
had better go to Forest Hill; it is a favorite 
resort of hers. It is somewhat odd that Isa- 
dore will visit such a place. The country is 
full of vagrants, vagabonds and trampers. 


_I saw her talking quite familiarly the other 


day with a Rommany chab (gipsey fellow). 
If I had my way, I’d whip the whole of them 
out of the country.” 

‘¢T should hardly have the heart to do 
that,” said Dunalstien. 

‘¢ Nonsense, my lord! I would worry them 
with dogs; I would hang them up like 
pirates; the oak trees should groan and bend 
beneath their weight.” 

“You like them not, my Lord of Hard- 
wick.” 

‘¢ There is nothing I hold in half the ab- 
horrence. Just think, if you please, of their 
vagabond habits. Why, they will steal the 
hat off your head, your coat off your back, 
your purse from your hand, your watch from 
your pocket. And their thousand tricks! 
And their assurance! Their bare-faced im- 
pudence also! By the way, I now recollect 
seeing a suspicious looking fellow lurking 
about the castle. Let me see; it was not 
long age that I saw him follow her nearly to 
your own gate.”’ 

‘¢This must be looked to; but let us not 
waste time. I will ride to Ferest Hill with 
all speed, It you gain any intelligence of 
Isadore, await me at the castle.” 

Hardwick rode away at a rapid rate for a 
short distance. When he could no longer 
hear the sound of Dunalstein’s horse’s feet 
clattering upon the flinty rocks, he slackened 
his speed and permitted his steed to go at 
his own pace. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE HORSEMAN—THE MONK. 


JacK Lynp walked towards Glenburn, 
stimulated, as the reader is aware, by a 
very praiseworthy motive. As he pursued 
his way, he could not help thinking of the 
lonely and unhappy girl he had befriended. 

‘“* She is so fair,” said Jack, ‘‘ so meek and 
to trusting, that I’ll be stunned if I can help 
liking her. Then she has sucha taking way 
of looking up into one’s eyes, that it makes” 
one feel queer like—just as though he 
wanted to be her dog, or her servant, so as 
to be allers near her. And she was so glad 
and looked so happy when I told herI would 
be her friend; jest as though she never had 
a friend in all her life! 1f my eyes didn’t 
feel as though there was going to be a 
shower, they never felt watery since I set 
on my mother’s knee. Yes, I'll doit; I’ll be 


her fightin’ man, and a reg’ lar father to her. 
I know I can find some spot of airth where 
nobody can find us; and if anybody meddles 
let em look out for stunners.”’ 

_ Ags Jack finished his soliloquy, he shook 
his fist energetically, and appeared happier 


for it. He was going on at a very fast walk, 
filled with reflections of a similar nature to 
those to which he had given utterance, 
when he was overtaken by a man on horse- 
back. The rider was a person in the prime 
of life. He rode with a careless grace which 
bespoke the accomplished horseman. The 
animal which he bestrode was black as jet, 
and of extraordinary size. The horseman 
was dressed in black. His face was by no 
means an ordinary one, but strongly marked 
and expressive. 

‘* Ts this the road to Glenburn ?”’ he asked.’ 

‘“* If anybody tells you it isn’t, you’d better 
not believe ’em,”’ replied Jack. 

‘“* How far might that be ? ’’ continued the 
horseman, eyeing the pedestrian closely. 

** Jest what it is; no more nor no less,” 
replied Jack. 

‘* A dozen miles perhaps,”’ said the horse- 
man with a smile. 

** Thereabouts, answered Jack. 

‘* You’re a stout-built, active-looking fel- 
low,’’ remarked the stranger, rather good- 
naturedly. 

“Tam jest as nature formed me,” Jack 
rejoined. 

“Certainly; quite right; you couldn’t be 
otherwise. What’s your calling, if I may be 


199 
so bold?” asked the stranger, with much 


-nonchalance. 


“Do you see these here things?’ asked 
Jack Lynd, holding up two large fists. 

“Very distinctly,” replied the horseman. 
“They resemble two hands doubled up, 
which make two fists.” 

‘¢ Them are the root and branches of my 
profession, sir; them constitute my stock in 
trade; and if you want to negociate an 
exchange, you can do it on the spot.” 

‘¢ Rather in the bruising line,’’ remarked 
the stranger, with the same sang froid that 
had characterized him from the first. 

‘¢ Where are you going now ?”’ 

‘¢ Did you ever have a reg’lar stunner?” 
asked Jack, squinting at the horseman in a 
very curious manner. 

‘¢ Perhaps so, and perhaps not,’’ was the 
careless reply. 

‘ You’re in a fair way to get one.” 

** What is your name?” 

Jack Lynd doubled his fists, but a peculiar 
twinkle in the stranger’s eye prevented him 
from striking. 

‘* Here’s your chance to make brass ket- 
tles,”? he muttered. A sudden thought oc- 
curred to him. ‘* Where are you from ?— 
where are you goin’ ?—what’s your name ? 
—what’s your business ?—how old are you?”’ 

The stranger laughed. “I'll be more 
courteous than you, my friend. I am from 
nowhere in particular, and have no particu- 
lar business. Sometimes I am called by one 
name, and sometimes by another. You can 
call me Raymond, if you choose. As to my 
age, I have forgotten it. There, Dhave an- 
swered all your questions.” 

**'You seem to be nobody in particular,” 
said Jack. “ But it’s quite a different thing 
with me. I am jest the rewerse; it’s a 
word and a blow, and the blow comes first. 
It’s my natur’, and I advise you to govern 
yourself accordingly.” 

‘*¢T like such a disposition as that,’’ replied 
the stranger. ‘‘ What is a man good for 
who is not handy with his mawlers ?. Come, 
be good-natured; take a drink from my bot- 
tle.”’ 

Jack Lynd could not find it in his heart to 
resist such an invitation. After drinking he 
age more companionable, and walked on 

y the side of Raymond, talking quite famil- 
iarly. His pleasing and easy manners soon 
dispelled all Jack’s uneasiness, and he grew 
confidential. Before they had gone many 
miles, Raymond knew the object of his 


- 


Journey, and had a very good knowledge of 
his character. 

“You listened by the hedge and heard 
the robbers planning this robbery, I think 
you said,” remarked Raymond. 

‘¢ A rayther different kind of person from 
what I am heered it,” rejoined Jack. 

“ A man you could rely upon, probably? ”’ 

-T never said it was a man, sir. It was 
Ome as you don’t know nothin’ about; a 
pretty, innocent girl, as ain’t got no friends, 
and nobody to care for her.” 

‘* Nobody to care for her,”’ repeated Ray- 
mond. 

*¢ Not a soul, except me,” said Jack. 

And you care for her?” 

“Tl fight for her as long as I can swing 
my mawlers.’’ 

*¢ And who cares for you ?” 

‘¢ Not a soul on airth.”’ 

Raymond made no reply, but rode on 
lost in thought. 

“You have no trade, no calling, no profes- 
sion ?”’ he said, at length. 

“ Knockin’ and stunnin’ is my trade, 
calling and profession,” responded Jack. 

** And yet you contrive to live?” 

‘*T live when I can find a little sunthin’ to 
do in my line; but I only stay when I can’t. 
You’d put me under a werry great obliga- 
tion, sir, if you’d only jest get off and ex- 
change a few knocks with me.” 

Raymond smilingly declined the honor. 

“*T shall reach Glenburn castle long be- 
fore you do,”’ he observed, ‘‘ and I will save 
you the trouble of going there. I will call 
and inform the Lord of Glenburn of the in- 
tended robbery.”’ 

Without waiting to hear Jack’s reply, 
Raymond touched his black steed lightly 
with the spur, and swept away like the 
wind, leaping hedges and ditches in a man- 
ner that was wonderful. Jack stood still 
and gazed after him as he dashed on like a 
tornado. 

** Yes,”’ he said to himself, “sure enough, 
he will ‘reach Glenburn before I do, if he 
keeps on that pace. He rides like a mad- 
man, ora gipsey. Why should I go further? 
He will warn Glenburn, and, as he said, 
save me the trouble. There is nothing to 
hinder me from going back to the monas- 
tery.” 

Jack turned to retrace his steps; as he did 
80, Raymond arose in his stirrups and look- 
ed back. The former walked some distance 
in the opposite direction; but he did not feel 
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at ease. There was an inward monitor 
within him that told him he was doing 
wrong. Besides, he began to experience 
strange sensations. His head whirled with 
dizziness; a dimness crept over his eyes; his 
limbs grew weak and trembled, and he felt a 
deadly faintness at the stomach. He saw a 
green meadow with a brook running through 
it, and staggering towards it, he sat down 
upon the grass. 

gone for!’ he exclaimed. “I 
sha’n’t never use these here things no 
more,”’ he added, looking at his fists. ‘‘ I’m 
full of posion. Yes, I’m goin’; but if I 
could only have a bit of skrimmage afore I 
close up my airthly course, it would kind o’ 
smooth down the roughness of the foad.”’ 

Jack’s sufferings momentarily increased. 
His head swam, his sight failed, his senses 
were fast leaving him. 

*¢ Poor little Cora,’’ he faintly articulated. 
** She won’t have a friend no more. There 
won’t be nobody soon to take pleasure in 
fightin’ for her, and to keep her from being 


-beaten.”’ 


Assistance was nearer at hand than Jack 
imagined. A man with a shaven crown and 
a domino made his appearance. The monk 
ran up to Jack and raised him up. 

’m drugged,”’ said the latter, in a voice 
scarcely audidle. 

“ Dominus vobiscum!”’’ exclaimed the 
monk. 

‘* Fair play,”’ said Jack. 

*¢ Aid us, St. Peter and Paul!’ continued 
the monk, crossing ‘himself. 

*¢ One at a time,’? murmured Jack, shak- 
ing his fists feebly. 

“ Let thy right hand sustain me,” resumed 
the man of God. 

** Come up to the scratch; don’t Minch, ‘od 
returned Jack. 

Pater noster, qui””—— 

“Nothing but pison,’? whispered Jack, 
with an effort. 

A new idea illuminated the mind of the 
monk. Instead of preparing the sick man 
for death, he would make an attempt to save 
his life. He had some knowledge of the 
healing art, and had been called upon more 
than once to administer relief to the body as 
well as to the soul. 

Without wasting any more time, he pro- 
duced a small case, containing various med- 
icines, and proceeded to pour the contents 
of a vial into his patient’s mouth. Jack 
struggled against the efforts of the monk as 
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much as possible, and tried to talk of 
knocks ” and stunners,”? but the monk 
triumphed. Enough medicine was forced 
down his throat to act as a powerful emetic. 
The effect was highly beneficial. Ina short 
time Jack was able to stand upon his feet, 
and by the aid of his benefactor was strong 
enough to walk slowly towards the residence 
of the monk. 

Deo Gratias! exclaimed the latter, joy- 
fully. 

“« Any way you please,” said Jack, whose 
intellect was still disordered. ‘* Come up to 
the seratch, and hit fair; don’t strike after 
I’m down.” 

The monk succeeded in getting him to his 
place of abode—a small hut in a sequestered 
spot. He kindly surrendered to him his 
own couch; and after swallowing a compos- 
ing draught, Jack sunk into a sound sleep. 
He slept nearly two hours, and awoke great- 
ly refreshed, and feeling quite well. His 
intellect was clear as usual, and he remem- 
bered distinctly what had transpired. With- 
out hesitation he related to the monk the 
events of the morning; neither did he 
scruple to tell him all he knew of Cora, and 
the course he intended to adopt in relation 
to her. 

” « When you can find no better home for 
the girl, you may bring her here,” said the 
monk. 

Jack expressed his gratitude in character- 
istic style. 

‘Stun me, if that ain’t kind!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

“‘ About your new acquaintance of this 
morning,” said the monk, “I know not 
what to think of him. His conduct towards 
you, it seems to me, was rather unfriendly, 
and wanting in good faith. Whether he 

carry your message to the young Lord 
of Glenburn is a subject of some doubt.” 

“* Them’s my sentiments,” answered Jack. 

‘* Whether he administered the drug with 
the intention to produce death, I cannot 
say. God only knows the intentions; but it 
was certainly wrong for him to give it to you 
at all, even if it was only meant to produce 
unconsciousness.”’ 

** In course,” said Jack, “‘and I’m much 
obliged to you for your help. If you ever 
want anything in my way, I’ll show you that 
I ain’t ungrateful. But in regard to this 
Glenburn affair, I think I ought to go my- 
self. I feel well now, and can walk to the 
castle afore dark. Just give me another 
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swig out o’ that bottle and I’m all right 
again.” . 

Perceiving that Jack was resolved, the 
monk did not oppose his design very strenu- 
ously, although he kindly offered to accom- 
pany him. 

‘“* What may I call your name?” asked 
the former, as he was going. 

Manuel,” replied the monk. 

remember you, Father Manuel,’ 
said Jack. 

“* Dominus vobiscum,” rejoined Father 
Manuel. 

‘* Ts that the slang of the roads?” asked 
Jack. 

‘¢ Heaven forbid, my son! It’s a blessing.’’ 

In a short time our hero was on the road 
again, walking towards Glenburn Castle as 
fast as he was able. He found that his 
limbs were still weak, his head rather heavy, 
and his stomach rather sore from the effects 
of the drug. He had not proceeded far 
upon his way before he met Dunalstein and 
Hardwick. The former appeared excited 
and anxious, and the latter sullen. The 
usually placid and kindly mood of Dunal- 
stein had been disturbed and agitated by 
the adroit suggestions of the Lord of Hard- 
wick. He had been gradually led to suspect 
both Jack Lynd and Joseph Abershaw of 
being engaged in the affair of Isadore’s dis- 
appearance. Laboring under such an erro- 
neous idea, and goaded on by the artful 
insinuations of his daughter’s rejected lover, 
he was prepared to treat Jack with a harsh- 
ness altogether foreign to his nature. 

‘* There’s that fellow that I saw following 
your fair daughter,”’ said Hardwick, point- 
ing out Jack. 

question him,’ said Dunalstein. 

‘*Do you know what brings us here?” he 
asked, riding up to Jack. 

‘*T think I do,”’ roplied the latter, coolly. 

Dunalstein and Hardwick exchanged sig- 
nificant glances. 

‘Well, sir, what is it?’’ continued Dun- 
alstein. 

‘*¢ Your horses,’’ said Jack. 

“You hear his insolence?” 
Hardwick. 

‘*‘ My daughter Isadore has suddenly and 
mysteriously disappeared,”’ continued Dun- 
alstein; ‘‘ and I have reason to suppose that 
you know something about it.” 

“I’m sorry for you, but can’t help it. 
Don’t this here gentleman with you know 
anything about it?” 


observed 


‘Don’t presume upon my good nature, 
fellow. What leads you to suppose that the 
Lord of Hardwick has any knowledge of 
this transaction ? 


“ You'll get nothing out of him but. 


abuse,” said Hardwick, quickly. 

“I was goin’ to tell you what I saw, and 
it might have been useful to you; but I’ll 
say no more; it won’t do no good,” replied 
our hero. 

Speak out,”’ exclaimed Dunalstein. 

away, my lord,’ said Hardwick, 
impatiently. 

‘*¢ No!—the fellow shall speak, or I’ll chas- 
tise him with my whip!” cried Dunalstein. 

‘¢ None o’ that, my lord. I don’t wish you 
no hurt, and don’t know nothin’ about your 
pretty daughter,”’ said Jack. 

“Take that, vagabond!” exclaimed Dun- 
alstein, striking him with the whip. 

“‘There’s a reg’lar stunner for you!” 
cried Jack, giving Dunalstein a blow that 

knocked him from the saddle in an instant. 

Hardwick immediately drew his sword and 

spurred his horse furiously toward our hero. 

‘* There’s an old account to settle between 
us!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Expect no quarter.” 
_ With catlike agility Jack evaded the thrust 
which Hardwick aimed at him, and which 
would have proved mortal had it taken ef- 
fect. Before Hardwick could recover him- 
self and make a more effectual demonstra- 
tion, Jack planted an ‘“ astonisher”’ in his 
left side that deprived him of the ability to 
do any serious mischief at that time. His 
weapon dropped from his hand, he reeled in 
his saddle, and his fall was facilitated by a 
stunner under the ear. 

‘‘ That’s werry refreshin’,”’ said Jack, and 
casting a triumphant glance at his fallen 
foes, he walked away as though nothing un- 
usual had happened. ‘If there was more 
on it done, the world wouldn’t be such a sad 
place as it is,’ he added. 

To avoid pursuit by Dunalstein and 
Hardwick, he no longer went on in the fre- 
quented road, but crossed fields and forests. 
The next iucident which befell him was 
meeting Hepsey Herne. There was more of 
the sorceress in her looks and actions than 
he had ever seen before. She was walking 

swiftly, muttering to herself as she 

ut, occasionally shaking her stick spite- 
at some imaginary object. 

e strode up to our hero. Catching him 


~ roughly by the wrist, she bent her tall figure 


and peeped up into his face. There were 
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malice, cunning, curiosity and all kinds of 
mischief in her: expression. 

And are you playing your part?’ she 
screamed. ‘‘ But I warn you to be cautious; 
I bid you mind well what you are doing! 
Don’t meddle with that which does not con- 
cern you; if you do, it will be to your hurt. 
I am watching you—you can’t deceive me. 
Tremble, fool, tremble! ” 

** Don’t bother; don’t go for to fret your- 
self,”’ said Jack. 

‘* Have you seen Cora?’ asked Hepsey, 
with a malignant sneer. 

**T know nothin’ about your runaways. 
Jump onto a broomstick and whiek away 
after em,” said Jack. 

‘¢Do you know my power? Doyou know 
the art with which I afflict those I hate? I 
can draw the mysterious circles; and I can 
write between them the names of those 
unseen agencies which rule the hour. I 
know the mystery of the twelve signs. I 
know how to avail myself of the influences 
of those four great elements which hold the 
secrets of human life, and which can be 
made to act for good or ill, I bring out the 
hidden principles of earth; air, fire and 
water. I prepare the charms which work 
woe and misery.” 

** Don’t go for to pilin’ your agony onto 
me,”’ said Jack. 

“Go, stubborn idiot! Begone, fighting 
fool! But if you meddle or make with my 
affairs, you will rue the day, once, twice, 
thrice |” 

“One at a time,” added Jack. 

‘Last night my witch ¢aldron simmered 
over the fire. I threw in the horrible ingre- 
dients of my art. The flames leaped up 
blue and sulphurous, and hissed like ser- 
pents. I signed the sign; I named the 
name; and one came who told me you were 
burning your fingers with what did not con- 
cern you.” 

Hepsey Herne’s eyes glowed like coals of 
fire. She shook her long, bony fingers in 
Jack’s face; she leered most maliciously, 
while her black hair fell like snakes about 
her cheeks. 

‘* How many pleasin’ ways you have with 
you,” said our hero, instinctively drawing 
back, while he confessed a superstitious fear 
at heart. 

“I can read bafi (future or destiny). 
What is to be will be, and fate will have it 

so,” said the hag. She then walked ona 
few steps, and turning, looked full at Jack 
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and coughed in a manner that made him 
shudder. He felt a sense of inexpressible 
relief when the sorceress had passed from 
his sight. 

He hastened on towards Glenburn; but 
he was aware that so much time had been 
lost upon the road at different periods that 
he should not reach the castle until long 
after the departure of the young lord. All 
he could do would be to wait his return at 
the oak dingle near the Black Moor. The 
sun was an hour high when he reached the 
spot. He sat down in a copse near the road, 
and awaited the coming of Glenburn with 
commendable patience. ~ 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TEST—THE ROBBERY. 


THE young lord of the Glenburn estates 
mounted his‘horse and set out unattended 
to collect rents, at that time due from his 
numerous tenants. His father had usually 
performed that duty, but being somewhat 
indisposed, he had volunteered to take his 
place. He did not leave his castle until 
“@bout noon. He had passed the oak dingle, 
and was crossing the Black Moor, when a 
respectably dressed man, considerably ad- 
vanced in years, accosted him with much 
earnestness. 

‘* Ha, my lord! I would a word with you.” 

** As many as you please, only let them be 
to the point,’’ was the rejoinder. 

‘*T like brevity,” rejoined the man,” and 
you shall be obeyed. There is danger be- 
fore you.’ 

‘* Be more explicit, my friend. There is 
more or less danger before us all,” said 
Glenburn. 

“You are going to collect your rents, and 
intend to return by the same road you are 
now traveling ?” 

** Tt is true.” 

“Some hours will elapse before you re- 
turn; it will then be dark. Three persons 
have laid a plan to rob you. They will con- 
ceal themselves in the dingle, rush upon 
you, knock you from your horse, and per- 
haps kill you.” 

“In what way did you learn this?” 
asked Glenburn. 

‘A poor young girl, sleeping at night by 
a hedge, heard the villains planning the 
whole affair.”’ 

“The girl’s name 


** Was Cora,” interrupted the stranger. 

exclaimed Glenburn, ‘coloring. 
“T have seen her—a fair young creature 
whose lot in life is cast among wretches too 
vile to live.” 

“The same. You have now heard my 
story, and can act according to your best. 
judgment, but I would respectfully suggest 
that you return by another road, if there be 
another.” 

‘¢ There is; but it is much further.” 

*“* You had better go further, than to run 


~the risk of being knocked on the head and 


having your money stolen.” 

‘*Certainly; by all means. I am very 
much obliged to you for the service you have 
rendered me. Here is my purse; you will 
find a little money in it, and may it do you 
good.” 

The man took the purse with a low bow, 
saying as he did so: 

‘*¢ Your lordship will take the other road ?” 

‘*¢T shall; my thanks; adieu.” 

The man who had warned Glenburn looked 
after him a few moments as he rode leisurely 
forward, then with a low, derisive laugh 
walked towards the dingle, with a quick, 
firm step. 

‘He is young, handsome and noble; but 
he is a Glenburn, and that is crime enough,’’ 
he muttered. ‘‘The past rises up before 
me. The son shall bear the sins of the 
father. He has a surplus of wealth, while 
there are others wha have not enough to 
keep soul and body together. What harm, 
then, to take from him who has too much to 
give to those who are pale with hunger and 
grim with want?” 

The subject of this soliloquy kept on his 
way, unconscious that he was an object of 
any particular interest to the man who had 
spoken to him. The mention of Cora’s 
name, in connection with the discovery of 
the intended robbery, re-awakened all his 
former solicitude in relation to her. He 
thought of her surpassing beauty, and the 
sweetness of her temper which she had ex- 
hibited under the cruel treatment of Hepsey 
Herne. Glenburn raised his eyes, and per- 
ceived the hag standing in the road before 
him, as though such reflections were a charm 
to call up something evil. 

‘** Your triumph will be of short duration,” 
said Hepsey. ‘She is too young and deli- 
cate to get far away. I shall find her, and I 
shall bruise her smooth skin until it looks as 
rough and dark as mine.’’ 


‘Cora has left you then!” exclaimed 
Glenburn, with a start of surprise. 

‘Yes, and the news pleases you. Well, 
enjoy it while you can; love her if you will, 
but know that her fairness is not for you.” 

Wretch!” cried Glenburn, indignantly; 
‘and you dare call that gentle girl your 
child! The archfiend cannot outdo you in 
wickedness! I most, earnestly hope, and 
most earnestly pray Heaven, to protect and 
shelter her from your horrible barbarity! ”’ 

‘*It makes you miserable, Lord of Glen- 
burn. Your heart is ready to melt with 
compassion, and your eyes to dissolve into 
tears; and all for the daughter of old Hepsey 
Herne. The charm works—the spell is on 
you. In a short time, could the despised 
beggar by the roadside read your heart, he 
would pity you! Ha! ha! that which is to 
be will be, and fate will have it so.” 

*¢ Accursed hag!”’ exclaimed Glenburn. 

** Ay! hag, forsooth, because I can rise 
above the common sympathies of mankind, 
and feel none of the silly weaknesses and 
relentings of the uninitiated. Lord of Glen- 
burn, I know what lies before you; I see it 
in the book of destiny: love, disappointment, 
anguish, despair,—all that the human soul 
may feel.” 

“*T believe it not.”’ 


‘* As a proof of my knowledge, I will tell. 


you of one thing which will shortly happen: 
you will be robbed of much money.” 

‘* And if you fail in this ”»—— 

fail in all,’ added the hag. 

*¢ Very well; I accept the test,”’ said Glen- 
burn. 

‘¢ What is to be will be,” adjured Hepsey. 

‘* Woman, sorceress, whatever you may 
be, let your heart lose a portion of its bitter- 
ness. I will give you gold; be kind to 
Cora.” 

‘* T like that! ’’ laughed the hag. ‘ Such 
words tell me that you suffer. For all the 
gold the coffers of Glenburn contain, I would 
not relax a tithe of my harshness, or forego 


my purpose. But one day the riddle will be. 


read; and if you carry in your bosom a man’s 
heart, you will wish yourself dead when you 
read 

“ This strange being fills me with horror,” 
said Glenburn, pressing his hand to his fore- 
head. 

*“T am deep—too deep for you,’’ added 
Hepsey. “You cannot fathom me. Goon 
—go on! ee it is written 
in the book." 
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“Gold will not soften you, then?” said 
Glenburn, in a low, soft voice. 
* Nothing can rob me of my revenge; not 
even the fires that burn down there! down 
there!’’ and she pointed to the earth. 

‘* Mark me!” ejaculated the young lord, 
emphatically. ‘‘Do not presume too much 
in your power over that interesting being 
that fate has thrown into your clutches, and 
whom custom obliges to call you mother. I 
shall watch you; I will track you from place 
to place; I will follow you in the winding 
ways of your iniquities; and perhaps I will 
punish you. Remember that I am a Glen- 
burn, and have wealth at my command. [ 
am young, active, adventurous and fearless, 
and may prove a match even for you—the 
devil’s own.” 

Glenburn shook his hand warningly at 
Hepsey, touched his horse’s flank with his 
spurs, and galloped away, leaving the sorcer- 
ess laughing more horribly than he had ever 
before heard her. 

When he had visited such of his father’s 
tenants as were indebted, and received the 
several amounts in due form, it was near 
night. It was not without a feeling of in- 
ward satisfaction and triumph that he took 
a different road on his return. He doubted 
not that Hepsey knew of the plan to rob 
him, and was a party to it, and possibly the 
contriver of ‘the whole. Thanks to Cora, 
he had been warned, and consequently 
would baffle and vex her by taking another 
road and avoiding the dingle. She had pre- 
dicted a robbery as the test of her knowl- 
edge, and if that test failed, all would fail; 
and Glenburn prided himself not a little on 
his good luck. 

While thus congratulating himself, it grew 
dark, and he reached a lonely spot. The 
sound of a horse’s feet in full gallop was 
borne to his ears. A few seconds elapsed, 
and a man mounted upon a large black steed 
thundered up to his side, grasped his bridle- 
rein, presented a pistol, and in a stern, im- 
perative voice demanded his money. Glen- 
burn hesitated, and cast his eyes wistfully at 
the arms in his holsters. 

“Tt is useless!’’ cried the highwayman. 
‘Yield instantly, and save me from the 
shedding of blood. By heavens! I never 
ask three times for a man’s purse. Two 
seconds is time enough for me to make 
choice between his money and his life! ”’ 

“* You speak like one above your calling,”’ 


_ said Glenburn, pointing to the bag contain- 
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ing the silver and gold he had collected that 
afternoon. 

The highwayman put forth his other hand 
and took the money, saying as he did so:— 

‘‘T will be responsible for this, and I may 
possibly make it more useful than the Lord 
of Glenburn would.” 

Very consoling thought,” said Glen- 
burn. “I hope it may be my fortune to 
meet you under different circumstances.” 

‘* What is to be will be,” replied the high- 
wayman. “I wish your lordship a pleasant 
ride to the castle, and agreeable dreams.” 

With a graceful bow and wave of the 
hand, the robber put spurs-to his horse and 
soon disappeared in the increasing gloom of 
night. 


The kind reader will remember that Cora 
was left alone at the abbey. When her 
rough but generous benefactor left her, she 
felt a hope and happiness having growth in 
her heart which she had never experienced 
before. The idea of having a friend who 
would speak kindly to her moved her even 
to tears. 

The day passed on. The solitude of the 
old abbey grew irksome, but Cora feared to 
leave it. She almost dreaded to look from 
the windows, lest she should see the grim 
figure of Hepsey Herne. She examined the 
dilapitated room, and other portions of the 
edifice, and gazed at everything curious and 
unique that was to be found. While she 
was thus engaged, wandering from room to 
room, she heard sounds which caused her 
heart to beat with terror. Heavy footsteps 
resounded on the stairs. 

‘*T am lost!” she exclaimed, falling upon 
her knees. ‘‘ My hiding-place is discovered. 
They have come to carry me back to Hepsey 
Herne. Oh, fate worse than death! Oh, 
fortune thrice miserable! ”’ 

The steps grew nearer; they sounded to 
Cora like the death knell of her hopes. She 
concealed her slight figure behind an image, 
and waited the event with trembling limbs 
and palpitating heart. Two men were in 
the corridor, as she could plainly distinguish 
by the tread. They came on—looked into 
the room where Cora was crouching, and 
ready to faint with fear and apprehension. 

“This room would have done just as 
well,” said one. 

‘* Not so,” replied the other. ‘‘ There are 
no bars across the windows.” 

“* But they are high,” added the other. 
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‘That wouldn’t have hindered her from. 
tryin’ to get out,” was the reply. ‘She 
would run the risk of her neck for the sake 
of havin’ her own way. No, no; this wasn’t 
the place.” 

**T was right,” thought Cora. ‘‘ They are 
speaking of me. They are the messengers 
of Hepsey. But why do they wish to con- 
fine me in this abbey ?”’ 

‘*She must be very much afeered on 
him,” said the other, ‘‘to attempt to jump 
out o’ one 0’ these windows. Why, a cat 


-couldn’t do it and live; and they say a cat 


has nine lives.”’ 

‘*T expect,” answered his comrade, mov- 
ing on, ‘“‘ that his designs toward her ain’t 
none o’ the best, and it would be kind o’ 
nateral for her to do sunthin’ desperate to 
escape.”’ 

What did these strange words mean? She 
decided that the person referred to by the 
ruffians was no other than herself. 

The two men passed on. Ina short time 
she heard them descend the stairs, and then 
all was still again. Cora now resolved to 
leave the abbey. ‘ Perhaps,’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘ they are watching for me without, 
and are only waiting for me to leave my 
place of concealment. But I cannot stay 
here after what I have heard. No, any place 
but this. I will steal forth cautiously, and 
try to gain the forest unseen.” 

While Cora was descending to the first 
floor, she fancied she heard a sound like a 
deep-drawn sigh; but it ceased, and did not 
occur again, though she listened intently, 
and she was forced to attribute it to her own 
heated imagination. She looked cautiously 
from the torn and shattered walls of the 
basement as far as she could into the sur- 
rounding country; upon one side the view 
was obstructed by a wood, and upon others 
by high hills and shrubbery, in which those 
whom she so much dreaded might be hidden. 
One moment she hesitated, and then re- 
solved to go forth. Leaving the abbey by a 
small postern, she fled, momentarily expect- 
ing that the figure of Hepsey Herne would 
start up before her, to stop her flight and 
force her back. She reached the forest. 
None pursued her} no rough, unfriendly 
hand was laid upon her. 

What should she do next? Should she 
leave the vicinage of the abbey with all pos- 
sible haste, or should she await there the 
return of Jack Lynd? The latter would 
probably be gone until night, and it would 


be several hours before that time. She 
therefore determined to walk some distance 
from the abbey, and return about dark to 
see if Jack were there. 

Turning into a narrow path she com- 
menced putting her design into execution. 
Suddenly she came upon a man holding a 
horse by the bridle. It was Joseph Aber- 
shaw. She raised her eyes towards heaven, 
clasped her hands, uttered a sharp cry, and 
fell senseless to the earth. Her fear and 
terror were too strong for her weak frame, 
and she sank down, a prey to the dark fore- 
bodings that shrouded her spirit with fierce 
anxiety. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ISADORE—THE DRUG. 


DUNALSTEIN searched in vain for Isadore. 
After his rencounter with Jack, he and Hard- 
wick had ridden within sight of the abbey 
without gaining any intelligence of the miss- 
ing one. Hardwick proposed that they 
should return by different routes, and ac- 
cordingly they separated. As Dunalstein 
was proceeding homeward, much troubled 
and perplexed, he met Hepsey Herne. 

‘ Have you found her?” asked the hag, 
eagerly. 

“Found who?” interrogated Dunalstein. 

“A pretty question to ask!’’ said Hepsey, 


* Do not be angry, tawny mother,” said 
Dunalstein. ‘I have trouble enough of my 
own without perplexing myself with the diffi- 
culties of others. Isadore has mysteriously 
disappeared, and I am seeking her.” 

“What ?” said Hepsey, vacantly. 

‘“*My daughter has been missing since 
yesterday, and I can learn nothing of her 
fate—whether she is living or dead. I will 
see you again.’’ Dunalstein gave his horse 
the spur and hurried on. 

“Isadore gone—missing!”’’ repeated the 
sorceress, dubiously. ‘‘The pretty, dark- 
skinned maiden disappeared! What does it 
mean ?”’ ; 

‘Hepsey resumed her way, muttering and 
pausing as she went, like one in doubt and 
uncertainty. Gradually her habitual harsh- 
ness and keenness of intellect returned. 
Her eyes again flashed with perternatural 
brilliancy, as though the fires of hatred and 
malevolence which always burned within 
them had been rekindled with some material 
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more intensely bright and combustible. Her 
face grew more frightful in its ugliness; her 
long fingers worked convulsively upon her 
stick, and she strode on with masculine 
rapidity. 

The search for Isadore was continued 
with untiring assiduity by Dunalstein. He 
offered large rewards, and had bills posted 
in various parts of the country. The Lord 
of Hardwick assisted him, and seemed to 
partake largely in his sorrow and anxiety. 
He was always the first to advise what step 
to take next, and his suggestions were ever 
received gratefully. 

Dunalstein spent many hours in the sad- 
dle, riding in different directions; but Hard- 
wick was not to be outdone; he was always 
near him. Days passed, and the castle of 
Dunalstein was the scene of consternation 
and grief. Dunalstein grew gloomy and 
thoughtful, and the domestics shared in his 
feelings. Hardwick dined there daily, and 
like the others was silent and dispirited. As 
time went on, the mystery appeared to grow 
more deep and impenetrable. Suspicion ~ 
rested upon several individuals, among 
whom were Joseph Abershaw and Jack 
Lynd. And so the perplexing subject re- 
mained in doubt and darkness. 

Attended by the indulgent reader, we will 
now return to Isadore. 

She was still a close prisoner at the castle. 
She had seen no one but Conly, who had 
brought her food regularly, and remained 
deaf to her tears and entreaties. To whose 
agency she owed her present captivity she 
was yet in ignorance. It is true that she had 
her suspicions and conjectures upon the 
subject; but her mind was by no means set- 
tled. Sometimes she was ready to attribute 
it all to Joseph Abershaw, and at others to 
the Lord of Hardwick. n\n 

And thus she remained in doubt and un- 
certainty, suffering all the Korrors which 
such a condition is calculated to inspire. 
Books had been refused her, and time hung 
heavily upon her hands. The reading of 
the manuscript, with a portion of the con- 
tents of which the reader is already ac- 
quainted, had not yet been concluded. One 
day, feeling unusually weary of being unem- 
ployed,—for lack of employment often wea- 
ries the mind,—Isadore resolved to read the 
remainder of the history contained in the 
dusty pages. It will be remembered that 
she left off at this place:— 

‘“*T must try to escape. I will search the 
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THE RUINED ABBEY. 


room for secret springs and panels; I have 
heard there are such in the monastery.”’ 

The narrative went on as follows:— 

‘¢T have tried to find some means of es- 
cape, but in vain. I can find no secret 
panels communicating with other portions 
of the abbey. But I will not give up in de- 
spair. I will make increasing efforts. The 
abbess grows daily more severe. Unfeeling 
woman! She knows not the fervor of a 
mother’s love. * * Sometimes I am on 
the point of confessing all to her, that she 
may treat me less rigorously. As the wife 
of —— she would not dare to exercise such 
cruelty. He must be sick or dead, or he 
would come to me. Perhaps some false- 
hood has been whispered into his ear; per- 
haps they have told him that I am dead! 
Yes, they must have practiced some terrible 
deception. How can I exist! Life is be- 
coming irksome. I sigh for rest—the rest 
of the grave. But Death comes not when 
we seek him. He tarries when most de- 
sired. 

“ Fortune has not quite turned her back 
upon me. My spirit revives a little. I have 
found a panel that opens with a spring. 
Many thanks to my patron saint. But es- 
cape is by no means certain. I must not be 
too sanguine; I must be prepared for dis- 
appointment. Life has many changes.” 

When Isadore had reached this portion of 
the manuscript, she experienced a thrill of 
the liveliest satisfaction. 

“There is then a secret panel!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Perhaps it may be my good for- 
tune to find it. I will commence searching 
for it immediately. Nothing shall discour- 
age me. No part of these oaken walls shall 
escape my scrutiny.” 

Isadore arose to put her resolve into exe- 
cution. Conly had visited her a short time 
before, and left among other things some 
wine. She had taken but little nourishment 
for the last few days, and to keep up her 
strength in order that she might carry out 
her new resolution, she poured out a portion 
of the wine, and mingling it with water, 
drank it, She then began a most careful 
search for the secret panel. 

A strange sensation crept over Isadore. 
Her limbs grew heavy and inactive, and she 
moved them with difficulty. She returned 
to her seat, wondering what ailed her. The 
singular symptoms. increased. An inde- 
scribable influence, hitherto unfelt, gradu- 
ally stole upon her. While her body grew 


perternaturally torpid, her mind grew un- 
naturally active. Horrible phantasies began. 
to whirl through her brain, witht the rapidity 
of lightning. 

At this crisis the door was opened, and a 
man wearing a mask entered the room. Isa- 
dore attempted to rise, but could not. She 
would have asked the name and purpose of 
the intruder, but her tongue was paralyzed. 
She moved slightly and raised her hand, 
which fell quickly to her side again. 

The man closed the door carefully. With 

~slow and measured steps, and with arms 
folded upon his chest, he confronted Isadore. 
He contemplated her a moment in silence; 
then raising the index finger of the right 
hand, he shook it menacingly at her and 
laughed triumphantly. 

Daughter of Dunalstein,” he said, at 
length, ‘‘ do you know and feel what it is to 
offend Henry of Hardwick? I have you now 
where you cannot treat my words with play- 
ful scorn and insulting levity. Well may 
your proud spirit quail and tremble. In 
your wine I have mingled a subtle drug; a 
drug which has the power to paralyze all 
your physical powers. Its influence is al- 
ready upon you. Attempt to rise in your 
chair and see if your will will be regarded. 
You do well to shudder. Those limbs are 
no longer subservient to your wishes. Your 
body has become the immovable prison of 
your spirit. You cannot withdraw your 
hand from mine.” 

Isadore struggled with the potent agent 
which held her in its iron grasp; she cried 
out with horror, but could not form the 
voice into words. 

“Your mind is active,” resumed Hard- 
wick. ‘‘ You lose nota syllable of what I 
say, and read with unerring certainty my 
purpose. But that horrible nightmare pro- 
duced by the drug is not broken; it holds 
you fast in its pitiless grasp.” 

Hardwick advanced and touched her arm. 

‘* The heart beats as usual,” he continued. 
‘* Your cheek has the bright flush of health. 
No functions are disturbed save that of voli- 
tion. The hand of death is not apparent in 
the phenomena. After the lapse of a cer- 
tain period you will recover. But how will 
you recover? I will tell you. Not as Isa- 
dore of Dunalstein, but as the bride of 
Henry of Hardwick. A priest awaits my 
signal at the door.’’ 

Isadore’s mind was indeed active. She 
comprehended the extent of her misfortunes 
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at a single thought. She needed not to be 
*told that she was in the power of Hardwick. 
That a marriage ceremony could be hur- 
riedly gone through with, there could be no 
doubt. Whether it would be binding she 
did not so well know, but believed that it 
would. In her mind, to be the wife of such 
a man was to be the most miserable of be- 
ings. She had hitherto mistaken the char- 
acter of her cousin; now she saw and knew 
him as he was, and was shocked at his 
perfidy. 

“Revenge is sweet to the mind that has 
been wronged and slighted,” he added. 
‘This to me is a moment of triumph; but 
do not imagine for a moment, even now, as 
unworthy as I may appear to you in this 
character, that I do not regret the necessity 
that compels me to such a step as this. I 
do most deeply regret that you do not and 
never have loved me. I was ready to bow, 
and did bow, and do homage to your beauty; 
but I was humbled and maddened by an 
ungracious repulse. I have sought a remedy 
—the only one, as it appears to me, in my 
power.” 

Hardwick paused and threw off the mask 
which had hitherto concealed his features. 
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“There is no further need of this,” he 
said. ‘‘ You understand me now, with or 
without a mask.” 

He drew his watch from his pocket and 
held it up with the dial towards Isadore. 
She saw it plainly, with the hands indicat- 
ing the hours and minutes. 

‘The time approaches,” he continued. 
‘‘ When the hour hand reaches the next 
figure, a solemn ceremony will have been 
said, and you will have become my wife. 
When the proper words have once passed 
the lips of a holy man, they cannot be an- 
nulled. But shudder not; will it tlien be so 
terrible a thing to be the bride of one of 
noble birth, and who loves you devotedly ?” 

Hardwick ceased speaking, and struck 
twice upon the floor with his feet. The 
door was thrown open, and a priest entered. 

‘*Where,”’ thought Isadore, ‘is that be- 
nevolent Being who protects the unfortu- 
nate, who rights the wronged, who watches 
with more than fatherly care over the inno- 
cent ?”’ 

There came no response from within or 
without. Unmitigated horror reigned su- | 
preme in the whirling chaos of thoughts that * 
swept through her brain. 


[To be continued.] 


A REQUEST. 


. BY MORLEY. 


AINT the portrait of my love— 
Paint those waves of gold above 
Her white forehead, smooth and low; 
Let her fallen lashes streak 
The pale rose-blooms on her cheek, 
Where the dimples come and go. 


Nay, now her blue eyes are hid 
Underneath the snowy lid; 

Wait till they unclose again. 
Paint them, with their violet hue, 
All the sweet soul looking through, 

.Eager, swift to joy or pain! 


Paint the smile that in them lies, 
Like the gleam in April skies 
When the sun and shower meet; 


Paint them when the smile has shone, 


When the laughing light is gone 
And the rain is falling fleet! 


Paint the lips of dewy rose 

In the pensive fold that grows 
To a gentle gravity. 

Or when laughter in the eyes 

Brightens in a glad surprise, 
And the curves asunder fly. 


Paint the scarf of black lace wound 

All her face and throat around, 
Framing in the picture sweet. 

Nay, unequal is your art; 

This that’s graved upon my heart 
Is the only portrait meet! 
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WILD MEN AND 
. AS a general rule, the line of demarcation 

between mankind and the lower crea- 
tion is sufficiently sharp and well defined. 
Even those savage races who appear to us to 
stand on the lowest round of humanity ex- 
hibit several most essential points of differ- 
ence from the brutes. Yet, though no large 
number of men has ever been found with- 
out some of the distinctive marks of hu- 
manity we cannot say as much of individual 
human beings. Even when we ignore 
the exaggerated accounts of popular tradi- 
tion, there still remain some well-authenti- 
cated cases of unfortunate beings who re- 
sembled the rest of mankind in nothing but 
their human form. They are mosily chil- 
dren who, through accident or neglect, have 
grown up without any human nurture or 


care, and who have adopted the habits of. 


those animals with whom they have been 
compelled to associate. Under this head we 
may mention the case of the lad whom Gil- 
-.- bert White describes in his ‘‘ Natural His- 
tory of Selborne.” This delightful author 
tells us that in his village there used to be 
an idiot boy, who from a child showed a 
strong propensity to bees. They were his 
food, his amusement, his sole object. The 
winter he used to doze away, after the man- 
ner of that insect, in an almost torpid state 
by the fireside; but in the summer he was 
alert, and in quest of his game in the fields 
and on sunny banks. Honey-bees, humble- 
bees, and other kinds he used to seize with 
his unprotected hands, without any appre- 
hension from their stings, and at once dis- 
arm them of their weapons, and suck their 
bodies for the sake of their honey-bags. 
Sometimes he would fill his bosom between 
his shirt and his skin with these captives. 
As he ran about, he used to make a hum- 
ming noise with his lips resembling the buz- 
zing of bees. The lad was lean and sallow, 
and of a cadaverous complexion; and, ex- 
cept in his favorite pursuit, in which he was 
wonderfully adroit, discovered no manner of 
understanding. When a tall youth, he was 
removed to a distant village, where he is 
said to have died before he arrived at man- 
hood. 
More to the point, however, is a case re- 
lated by the German philanthropist, Count 


von der Recke, who, after the Prussian war 


WOLF-CHILDREN. 


of independence against Napoleon I., open- 
ed a Refuge near Dusseldorf for the many 
hundreds of miserable children whom the 
distress of the times had driven forth from 
their ruined homes into the fields and woods. 
One day a lad was brought to this Refuge 
who had been found crawling on all fours. 
among a herd of swine. His body was in- 
cased in a thick crust of dirt. Only a few 
rags remained of what had presumably been 
his clothes. His bleeding face bore witness 
to the stout resistance which he had offered 
to his captors. It appeared that he had 
formerly been employed as a swineherd by a 
farmer in one of the neighboring villages. 
In the night, he had been shut up in the 
pig-sty together with the objects of his care. 
As his master did not give him enough 
nourishment, he had indemnified himself by 
making one at the trough, and by sucking 
the teats of the sows. When his master’s 
farm was destroyed by the French, he had 
fled with his pigs to the woods, and had 
lived there ever since. All this was dis- 
covered long afterwards, for the lad himself 
could only speak a few words, his only an- 
swer to the questions that were put to him 
was an inarticulate grunt like that of a pig. 
Great difficulty was experienced in keeping 
him away from the lettuce-beds; he used to 
crawl onto them and begin to graze like a 
four-footed animal. The lad had probably 
never been much better than an idiot. His 
head was small, his forehead low, his eyes 
bleared, and his jaws protruding. He never 
lost his fondness for pigs. To the last he 
loved to associate with them, and they 
seemed to understand him. 

Another wild boy who was received into 
the same Home exhibited no small resem- 
blance to a bird. His eyes moved about in 
their sockets like those of a bird; his face 
wore a bird-like expression. He could not 
utter any articulate sound; but he imitated 
the notes of the songsters of the woods with 
marvelous skill and correctness. It was 
supposed that he had spent the greater part 
of his life in the forest, where he sus- 
tained nature by climbing trees and sucking 
the eggs of birds. 

A similar story is told by Procopius the 
historian. In his time, Italy was repeatedly 
laid waste by the incursions of the Ostro- 
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In one of the deserted villages a 
little child and some goats were left behind. 
One of the animals appeared to have estab- 
lished herself as the foster-mother of the 
child; for when the parents returned after 
some years, they were greatly surprised to 
find their boy still alive, though he had in 
the meantime contracted may of the pecu- 
liar habits of the goat. He was called 
AXgisthus, or Goat-child.’’ The historian 
adds that he himself saw the lad, and was 
therefore able to vouch for the authenticity 
of the story. 

In the early traditions of most nations we 
meet with tales of animals suckling infants 
who have been exposed through the jealousy 
of some tyrant, and who afterwards become 
great kings or heroes. We need only re- 
mind our readers of Cyrus, the founder of 
the Persian empire, who was saved through 
the kindness of a female dog; and of Romu- 
lus and Remus, tc whom it was believed 
that a she-wolf had given sustenance. In 
most of these stories the wolf plays a very 
prominent part. It is needless to add that 
they are all mere myths, and as such, un- 
worthy of the possibility of a child growing 
up among wolves, which is suggested in 
them. The following facts—the substantial 
truth of which there is no reason to doubt, 
since they are related by the eminent An- 
glo-Indian Sir William Sleeman—would seem 
to prove that such a thing is not altogether 
so impossible as at first may appear. 

In the wild glens through which the river 
Gumti rushes down into the Ganges, wolves 
are still common; and they frequently carry 
off children out of the towns and villages. 
The Hindus are withheld by superstition 
from killing these animals within the pre- 
eincts of their own habitations; for they be- 
lieve that a village in which even a drop of 
wolf’s blood has been shed is doomed to de- 
struction by fire and sword. The conse- 
quence is that, in spite of the rewards of- 
fered by the goverment for the heads of 
these animals, many victims are still year 
after year devoured by wolves in India. 
In the town of Sultanpore, Sir William was 
shown a boy who, in his habits and his gen- 
eral appearance, bore the most wonderful 
resemblance to a wolf. He had been found 
crawling on all fours, in the company of a 
wolf and her three cubs which had come 
down to the river to drink. Since his cap- 
ture he had made repeated attempts to es- 
cape. Cooked meat he rejected with ges- 
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tures of loathing and abhorrence; but when 
he was offered raw meat, he devoured it 


‘ with avidity. He would allow dogs to share 


his meal; but if approached by human beings 
at such a time, he would growl in a threat- 
ening manner. When he saw children, he 
would rush at them, bark like a fierce dog, 
and attempt to bite them. The lad was sub- 
sequently received into the house of Captain 
Nicholetts, of the First Oude Infantry Regi- 
ment. Under the kindly care of this gentle- 
man he lost some of his ferocity, and was 
broken of his habit of biting. He also 
learned to eat cooked food, thotigh he stil] 
continued to prefer raw meat. He was 
very fond of bones, which he would crunch 
like a dog. When food was given to him, 
he would run up to it on all fours and de- 
vour it greedily, pulling it about and tearing 
it in a wolf-like fashion. He would eat half 
a lamb at a meal, wash it down with a vast 
quantity of buttermilk, and then swallow 
some clay and small stones. Children of 
his own age he would have nothing to do 
with; his favorite playfellows were a small 
pariah dog and some jackals. These animals 
had to be shot, as they helped themselves too 
freely to the food which had been placed for 
the boy. Their death did not, however, 
seem to give him any concern. Olothes he 
could not endure, and he impatiently tore 
them off, even in the severest weather. A 
mattress stuffed with cotton was given him 
to sleep on; but he tore it up, and swallowed 
the cotton with his bread. He never spoke 
a word tilla few minutes before his death, 
which took place in his twelfth year, after a 
short illness. Just as he was about to 
breathe his last,.some reminiscem@es of his 
early childhood seemed to come back to him. 
He put his hand to his head, said that it 
hurt him, asked for water, and then died. 
Sir William describes seven other ‘ wolf- 
children,’ the majority of whom he declares 
that he had seen with his own eyes. One 
of the most remarkable of these cases is that 
of a boy who in his third year was carried 
off by a wolf while his parents were at work 
in the fields, and who was recovered six 
years afterwards as he was going down to 
the river to drink with the old wolf and her 
young ones. A mole and a scar on his left 
arm led to his identification. When Sir 
William saw this boy, he had already been 
in some degree tamed. But he never learned 
to speak. He refused to wear clothes. He 
walked on all fours, and preferred raw meat 
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and carrion to any other kind of food. 
Frogs, which the village children caught 
and threw to him, he devoured with avidity. 
At night he would often run off into the 
woods, and on such occasions his parents 
had great difficulty in recovering him. 

It is curious how closely most of these 
Indian stories of ‘‘ wolf-children”’’ agree in 
their general features, and even in some of 
their details. The manner in which the 
capture of these children is effected is, to 
say the least, suspicious; the constant recur- 
rence of the wolf going to the river to drink 
gives that part of the story a somewhat 
mythical tinge. We cannot, of course, re- 
fuse to believe those facts which came under 
the personal observation of Sir William; but 
the earlier part of the narrative may possi- 
bly have taken some of its coloring from the 
exaggerative tendency of the Oriental imag- 
ination. 

A glance at the kindred cases recorded by 
European writers reveals a striking resem- 
blance to these Indian stories. In Wilhelm 
Dilich’s Hessian Chronicle,’’ purporting 
to be a truthful narrative of the events 
which happened during the author’s life- 
time, we are told that in the year 1341 some 
hunters found a boy among a pack of wolves. 
Dilich does. mot say whether he saw the child 
with his own eyes; but he describes him as 
walking on all fours, shrinking at the ap- 
_ proach of strangers, and crouching under 
tables and benches, and refusing all cooked 
food. 

A Hanoverian writer of the seventeenth 
century relates that in 1661 two children 
were discovered in the company of bears in 
the forest near the Polish town of Grodno. 
One of them escaped together with the 
bears; but the other, who was a boy about 
eight or nine years of age, was taken to 
Warsaw, and there presented to the king» 
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John Casimir. The king for some time 
kept him about his court, had him christened, 
and then turned him over to Peter Opa- 
linski, one of his chamberlains, who at- 
tempted to utilize him as a scullion in the 
royal kitchen. Ina long Latin poem, writ- 
ten by some scholar attached to the Polish 
court, a complete history of the wretched 
lad is given from his first arrival at Warsaw 
till his final escape into the woods. Like all 
his companions in misfortune, he is repre- 


“sented as moving about on all fours in a 


heavy, lumbering way. He would eat any- 
thing, but was particularly partial to raw 
meat, ripe fruit, honey and sugar. It was 
also remarked that when he walked erect, as 
he sometimes would do, his general resem- 
blance to a bear became more striking than 
ever. 

Among other more or less genuine cases 
of this kind we may mention the ‘ wild 
boy,”? who bellowed like an ox, and who 
some time ago created a great sensation at 
Bamberg in Germany; the girl who was cap- 
tured at Chalons in 1731, and of whom it 
was said that she had been living in the 
River Marne like a fish; and the wretched 
creature in whom Lord Monboddo thought 
he had discovered a specimen of primitive 
man. 

It cannot be fairly maintained that these 
and similar stories contribute much either 
one way or the other towards the solution of 
the great question at issue between anthro- 
pologists in regard to the origin of man, for 
none of the facts are sufficiently removed 
beyond the shadow of a doubt to afford 
ground for a scientific theory. In matters 
of this kind, even the most truthful and . 
sagacious of men are prone to exaggeration 
and error; and for a great many of the facts 
we are dependent on witnesses whose ac- 
counts are by no means unimpeachable. 
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TS love of higher things and better days, 

The unbounded hope, and heavenly ignorance, 

Of what is called the world, and the world’s ways; 
The moments when we gather from a glance 


More joy than from all future pride or praise, 
Which kindle manhood, but can ne’er entrance 

The heart in an existence of its own, 

Of which another’s bosom is the zone. 


4 

— Byron. 


THE PLAIN MISS BARSTOW. 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


HAT nonsense it is for me to stand 
here gazing into the glass in hope 


of discovering one good feature in a face. 


every one calls plain! Ah me! 1 wish I 
could learn to listen without a pang to the 
many remarks made on my personal appear- 
‘ance. I am a perfect foil to Emily, and 
people notice my ugliness because my sister 
is such a beauty. I see her sought after 
and admired, while I ””»—— 

Lucille Barstow stopped speaking, and 
dropping her head in her hands burst into 


tears. She did not heed the length and lux- 


uriance of the chestnut hair which enveloped 
her like a veil. In her opinion Emily’s hair 
was far lovelier than her own. And she 
was unconscious of the symmetry of her 
small hands and feet. To their beauty she 
attached no importance, and thought only of 
the plain face on which so many of her ac- 
quaintances remarked. 

She had passed the evening at a ball, and 
while dancing a quadrille had heard a gen- 
tleman in the next set say:— 

*¢ Isn’t the lady in blue and white the one 
we heard sing so divinely at Mrs. Spring- 
wat” 

The reply of his : partner came distinctly to 
Lucille’s ears :— 

“Which young lady? It was the plain 
Miss Barstow we heard sing. Yes, she is 
dressed in blue and white, I see. She is the 
same.”’ 

How well Lucille remembered every word. 
She could sing. No one had ever denied 
the sweetness and strength of her voice, and 
she had sung her best at Mrs. Springer’s. 
No wonder Geoffrey Wayne had remembered 
it. Few could forget the beauty of that 
clear voice, but Lucille would have willingly 
bartered her voice for a lovely face. _ 

At last the weary girl turned off the gas, 


and went to bed; but it was long before she 


could find rest in sleep, for she tossed rest- 
lessly on her pillow, recalling the many re- 
marks she had heard in disparagement of 
her face. 

Breakfast was nearly over when Lucille 
appeared in the dining-room the next morn- 
ing. Her grandmother and sister were just 


Fising from the table. 


Mercy, sis! cried Emily, how swollen 
your eyes are, and you look like a ghost. It 
doesn’t improve your appearance very much 
to look so woe-begone.”’ 

“T am not always studying my appear- 


. ance,” answered Lucille, taking a seat at 


the table. 

‘Lucille, Geoffrey Wayne spoke to me 
last night of the excellence of your singing 
at Mrs. Springer’s,’’ said Mrs. Barstow, 
pouring out a cup of coffee for her grand- 
daughter. 

*¢ Yes, I heard him speak of it,’”’ said Lu- 
cille, with a bitter smile, for she remembered 
that she had also heard the answer of his 
partner in the quadrille. 

‘* But don’t let his praise cause you to 
have hopes of fascinating him,” laughed 
Emily, ‘‘for I have entered the lists, and 
naturally you will have no chance.” 

‘*¢ Naturally, of course,’’ said Lucille. 

‘“‘Emily, don’t fret Lucille this morning. 
She looks half sick,” said Mrs. Barstow, 
with a fond look at the beauty, whom she 
idolized. 

‘*T am wholly sick,”’ said Lucille, pushing 
away her coffee-cup. ‘I wish there were 
some place on this earth where I could go 
with the certainty of not hearing the changes 
rung on my ugliness.”’ 

“T’m afraid there is no such blissful 
spot,” said Emily. ‘‘ But I must be off to 
dress, for Geoffrey Wayne is to call this noon. 
This is November. I will wager a pair of 
gloves to you, Lucille, that I have a chance 
of becoming Mrs. Wayne before January.” 

“T don’t doubt it, so I won’t run the risk 
of losing the gloves,” said Lucille, leaving 
the room. 

Geoffrey Wayne came at the time ap- 
pointed, and Emily, beautifully dressed, 
flitted down into the parlor, and held out 
one white, dimpled hand in welcome to this 
tall, golden-haired, fellow who was so sought 
after in society. 

‘* Where is your sister? I hoped to have 
the pleasure of hearing her sing,” Mr. 
Wayne said when he at last rose to go. 

‘‘ She has a headache. Indeed, she is a 
perfect martyr to all the petty ills to which 
flesh is heir,” replied Emily. ‘She cares 
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very little for society, and seldom receives 
morning calls,”’ she added. 

That night Lucille came into her grand- 
mother’s room, and knelt beside the low 
chair in which the old lady sat. She did not 
speak, and her face looked worn and sad. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Lulie? Has any- 
thing gone wrong?” asked Mrs. Barstow, 
kissing the upturned brow of her grand- 
daughter. : 

‘‘ Everything is wrong, grandma. I am 

’ leading a vain, useless life, and I am tired 
of it. What does it all amount to,—this 
continual round of balls and parties? It 
brings no peace, no jey to me, and I am 
sure I bring no joy to any one else. I hear 
myself spoken of everywhere as ‘the plain 
Miss Barstow.’ It is thus that I am distin- 
guished from Emily. Let me go somewhere 
else, dear grandma. Let me try to be hap- 
py in my own way.” 

“Where do you wish to go, Lucille,”’ 
asked the old lady gravely. 

** You know Amy Winter, my old school- 
mate, who lives in Barristown? Let me go 
there for a few months. She and her moth- 
er live very quietly, and I know they would 
be quite willing to have me board with them. 
I could cultivate my voice, and—here I am 
not happy. I am restless, unsatisfied. I 
want, I really need a change.” 

‘** My highest ambition is to make the or- 
phan children of my poor boy happy,’’ said 
Mrs. Barstow, in a sad tone. ‘*I cannot 
forget that he consigned them to my care 
with his dying breath. You shall do as you 
wish, Lucille; but you will be leaving a lux- 
urious home for a very plain one. Emily 
seems very happy here; why cannot you be 
so also? 

‘ Emily and I are very different,” replied 
Lucille, ‘She thrusts me into the back- 
ground always. Perhaps she does not mean 
to be unkind, but the knowledge of her 
great beauty and the homage it receives 
makes her selfish and overbearing. I shall 
be happier for having a change, even though 
it will be only to dull little Barristown.”’ 

Lucille wrote to her friend at once asking 
if she could have a home with her for a few 
months, and the answer came by return 
mail, The Winters were delighted with the 
idea of her coming, and hoped she would 
come at once. 

Of course Emily was much surprised at 
her sister’s desire to leave the city in the 
height of the gay season; but Lucille would 
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listen to no reasoning or arguments, and the 
end of the week found her in Barristown. 

At first she was very well contented with 
the change she had made. She practiced all 
her old music, read every book which came 
in her way, and did a large amount of 
worsted work. But after a while time 
dragged very heavily. The small circulating 
library was exhausted, and every bureau and 
mantel in the house was supplied with 
worsted mats. The days grew dreary again, 
and Lucille began to question whether she 
was making a better use of her life in Bar- 
ristown than she had made in her own home. 
During this season of doubt, a letter came 
from Emily, containing great news. 

Congratulate me, dear so the letter 
ran, ‘“‘ for I have bagged my bird. Yes, I 
am actually engaged to that golden-haired 
Adonis, Geoffrey Wayne, and have a sol- 
itaire diamond three times as large as the 
one Will Gorham gave Mollie Prichard. I 
was undecided at first between Geof. and 
Count Lazona,—do you remember him? 
Oh, such dark, languishing eyes, and such a 
thrilling voice! But he is poor, and I am 
not adapted for love in a cottage. It would 
not suit me even with the count as worship- 
er. If his old aunt in France would but die 
conveniently and leave him a fortune! But 
she ‘won’t, of course, and Geof. is richer than 
she is, anyhow. He is madly in love with 
me. Won’t you like him for a brother-in- 
law? When I am married you and grand- 
ma can live as humdrum as you please; and 
you needn’t vegetate in the country to avoid — 
being overshadowed by me. The count told 
me last night that I had ‘a face like a falling 
star.” Wasn’t that pretty? Oh dear, how 
I wish he were rich! Geof. is too dignified 
to say such things. Send me your congrat- 
ulations, little plain-face. Your turn may 
come some time. Love in a cottage might 
suit you admirably; but for heaven’s sake 
don’t marry one of those Barristown pump- 
kins Amy used to tell about.” 

‘¢ What a different letter I should write to 
her\if I should become engaged,’’ murmured 
Luéille, allowing the epistle to fall in her 
lap. ‘* But then Emily and I are-not at all 
alike.” 

Then she drew her chair to the centre- 
table, opened her desk, and began the con- 
gratulatory letter required of her. 

When it was finished she took it to the 
post-office herself, for she felt the need of a 
brisk walk. On her way home she bought a 
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newspaper, and when she reached her own 
room again threw herself on a comfortable 
lounge, and began to read. Almost the first 


thing her eye fell upon was an advertisement 
for a governess. 


“« Wanted, a governess for two small chil- 
dren. House in the country. Good salary. 
English branches only required. None but 
homely women need apply. Address, Mrs. 
Julia Lamotte, Wildwood Park, Queens- 
town.”’ 


Over and over again did Lucille read this 
singular advertisement. She knew that 
none but foolish women ever inserted such 
strange productions, and wondered what 
kind of a person Mrs. Lamotte could be. 
Was she malicious as well as foolish ? 

‘She must be jealous of her husband, 
and won’t throw temptation in his way in 
the shape of a pretty governess,” Lucille 
thought. ‘‘I wonder if I would prove 
homely enough to suit her. I hardly think 
she would be jealous of ‘the plain Miss 
_ Barstow,’ ”’ and the girl glanced in the long 

mirror which hung opposite her. ‘ At any 
rate I mean to try for the situation. I am 
tired of the dull monotony of my life here, 
and yet I can’t go back to the old one, only 
to go through that dreary round of pleasure- 
seeking and dissipation. What an experi- 
ence it will be to go out as a governess! I 
will tell Amy at once.”’ 

Of course Lucille met with opposition 
from her friends. They thought she would 
find the life of a governess very irksome, 

_and that her grandmother would not approve 
of the plan at all. 

** But I can leave the place whenever I 
please, and I don’t intend to tell grandma a 
word about it. You can forward all her let- 
ters to me, and I will send all my letters to 
you to post here. She will never know that 
1 am not with you, and I am bent on being 
Mrs. Lamotte’s governess if Mrs. Lamotte 
will have me. So don’t try to stop me.” 

Mrs. Winter and Amy at length ceased to 
oppose the wishes of their guest, and Mrs. 
Lamotte’s answer to Lucille’s letter having 
been favorable, she found herself a week 
later on her way to Queenstown. A carriage, 
drawn by a pair of handsome bays, was 
in waiting for her at the station, and"she 
was driven rapidly toward Wildwood Park. 

_ §So anxious was Mrs. Lamotte’ to see 
whether the homeliness of her new gover- 
mess was as pronounced as she wished it to 
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be, that she came herself to the hall door 
when the carriage arrived, and after one 
glance into Lucille’s face gave her a cordial 
‘greeting, and led the way to a handsome 
parlor. 

‘Do you not admire my home?” she 
asked, when Lucille had divested herself of 
her traveling wraps. 

“*T think it beautiful,” said Lucille heart- 
ily, ‘‘ and it shows to advantage in this fresh 
springtime, with the green grass springing 
up everywhere, and the trees putting forth 
their young leaves and buds.”’ 

“You are enthusiastic,’ said Mrs. La- 
motte, “‘and I feel sure I shall like you. 
Draw your chair nearer, and I wil) tell you 
in confidence why I advertised for a homely 
governess.” 

Lucille, who had called herself Miss Dan- 
vers (her middle name) did as Mrs. Lamotte 
requested, and that lady began:— 

‘*T am a widow, as of course you perceive 
by my mourning. My poor Arthur died 
five years ago, and left me this estate and a 
comfortable income. My only brother is a 
bachelor, and spends his winters in the city, 
but his summers with me. I expect him 
here next week. He is wealthy, and much 
sought after, and I have had a terrible time 
protecting him from the snares set for him 
by every old maid and young miss in the 
neighborhood. I had one pretty governess, 
and I firmly made up my mind that I would 
never have another. There shall be no 
more running round the garden moonlight 
evenings, and culling buttonhole boquets. 
Do you know, Miss Danvers, I actually 
caught that sly Miss Garfield in the very act 
of pinning a rose on my brother’s coat! Of 
course I paid her a month’s salary in ad- 
vance, and sent her off. I am obliged to 
have a governess for my two poor darlings, 
but it shall never be said that my only 
brother was sacrificed on my account to 
one of those sly, deep, pretty governesses. 
No, I have had enough of them. I suffered 
from nervous apprehension all the time Miss 
Garfield was here. Another week, and the 
sly thing would have been my brother’s 
wife.”’ 

«I don’t think I shall trouble his peace of 
mind,” said Lucille, languidly, inwardly 
laughing at Mrs. Lamotte’s tribulations. ‘ I 
am sure we will not wander in the garden 
and pick roses together.”’ 

“Oh, Tam sure there is no danger with 
you,” said Mrs. Lamotte. 
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And Lucille felt that the lady considered 
the plainness of her governess a sufficient 


guard against the attentions of a young and _ 


wealthy man. 

Several days went quickly by, Lucille be- 
ing charmed with her new life. She com- 
pletely won the hearts of her two little pu- 
pils, and found both interest and amusement 
in teaching them. She had now regular du- 
ties which she was obliged to fulfill, and 
found life much more bearable than at Bar- 
ristown. 


One morning when she entered the break- 


fast-room she started back as if she had seen 
an apparition, for there in an easy-chair, his 
handsome head on his hand, his blue eyes 
bent on the carpet as if in melancholy 
dreaming, sat Geoffrey Wayne. He was evi- 
dently entirely at home, for, hearing a foot- 
- step, he looked up, saw Lucille, and rising 
from his chair came forward, saying:— 

‘* Miss Danvers, I am sure. I arrived 
very late lastqight, and saw my sister but a 
few moments, yet she found time to tell me 
of you, and the love Maud and Willie bear 
you.” 

He did not recognize her, then. Why 
should he? She had been in full dress at 
both places where they had met, and her 
hair had been dressed with flowers and 
sprinkled with gold-dust. Of course she 
looked vastly different now in a plain dress 
of dark muslin, and her luxuriant hair in a 
simple coil. And of course, too, Geoffrey 
Wayne would never think of finding in his 
sister’s governess the sister of his fiancee, 
whom he had been told was at Barristown. 

Before Lucille could collect her thoughts 
sufficiently to reply, Mrs. Lamotte entered, 
evidently not at all disturbed at finding her 
handsome brother and her homely governess 
together. Lucille saw by the way she joked 
and laughed at Geoffrey about matrimony 
and the snares spread for him that she knew 
nothing of his engagement to Emily. Prob- 
ably Mrs. Lamotte was not the woman 
such a man would choose for a confidante. 

Mr. Geoffrey Wayne had come to pass the 
summer with his sister as usual; but, to the 
lady’s astonishment, he did not enter with 
his usual zest into her plans for croquet 
parties and archery matches. Lucille no- 
ticed that he was grave almost to melancholy, 
and when letters came from Emily would go 
off to the little arbor at the foot of the gar- 
den and sit for hours smoking gloomily. 

Lucille was sitting alone on the front piaz- 


za reading one evening when little Maud 
came running excitedly to her. 

**O Miss Danvers!” she cried, almost out 
of breath, ‘‘come to Uncle Geoffrey. A 
horrid horse kicked him in the leg, and it is 
broken. Peter and Sam carried him into 
the parlor, and Peter has gone after a doc- 
tor.” 

Lucille hardly waited to hear all the child 
said, for at the first intimation she received 
that Emily’s lover had been hurt she started 
from her seat and hurried to the parlor. 

Geoffrey was lying on a sofa with his 
brows contracted by pain, his handsome 
face white with suffering. Lucille, taking a 
bottle of cologne from the mantle, drew a 
chair close to the sofa, and began bathing 
his head very softly and gently. He did not 
open his eyes, however, and it was only 
when his sister came running in wild with 
excitement that he spoke. Then he begged 
her to be quiet, and said his accident would 
not amount to much. But Mrs. Lamotte 
would not be quieted, and wept and moaned 
until the doctor’s coming sent her from the 
room. She professed herself utterly unable 
to nurse her brother. 

‘“*T feel like fainting when I go into that 
darkened room,” she said. ‘ My feelings 
completely overpower me when I see him 
lying there so white and still. Miss Dan- 
vers, help me in this. I know I can trust 
you. [am sure 1 am not doing a dangerous 
thing. You are not pretty and sly like that 
horrid Miss Garfield, and you are the very 
one who can read to and amuse poor Geoff- 
rey. Promise me you will do so.” 

Lucille, with a bitter pang at her heart as 
she thought that Mrs. Lamotte could indeed 
trust her to pay to Emily’s fiancee any little 
attention he needed, promised to do her best 
to while away the hours for the interesting 
invalid, and began her work without delay. 

But Mrs. Lamotte was wrong in thinking 
it not a dangerous thing to throw these two 
young people so much together. As Geoff- 
rey felt the touch of the cool, soft hands on 
his head he learned to admire them. As he 
listened to the low, sweet voice, which ap- 
peared never to weary when reading aloud 
to him, he learned to love it. As he saw the 
hundred different efforts Lucille made each 
day to interest him and render his confine- 
ment to one room less irksome, he learned 
to worship her. He forgot her plain face, 
and contrasted her character only with that 
of Emily. For he no longer loved the girl 
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been infatuated with her marvelous beauty, 
caught in the coils of her shimmering golden 
hair and musical laugh, and he had believed 
his infatuation tobe love. But when thrown 
constantly with her whom he had believed 
as perfect in character as in face, he had 
discovered her mind to be shallow, her one 
passion to be the leader of society. She was 
vain, exacting and selfish, and had no real 
love for the man she had promised to marry. 
But Geoffrey believed his honor demanded 
that he should fulfill to the letter the vow he 
had pledged, and the wedding was to take 
place in October. He had made noeffort to 
break his fetters, though they had grown so 


galling. He had thrown aside all prudence, 


listened not to the voice of reason, and had 
asked Emily to marry him after an acquaint- 
ance of barely six weeks. Faustus-like he 
had sold himself to a golden Mephistopheles, 
and his Margaret had turned to stone within 
his embrace. 

The knowledge of Geoffrey’s love for her 
came upon Lucille like a thunder-clap. 
Thinking of him only as her sister’s be- 
trothed, she had never imagined that her 
gentle ministrations to him during his ill- 
ness had awakened into being the tenderest 
emotions of his breast. He was nearly well, 
and was sitting in the twilight one evening 
when she entered the room, and not perceiv- 
ing in the gloom a chair directly before her, 
she stumbled over it and fell to the floor, 
striking her head with considerable force 
against a small centre-table. 

With one bound Geoffrey was by her side, 
and lifting her in his arms he cried:— 

‘* My darling! my darling! tell me you are 
not hurt. Speak to me, Lucille, my dearest! 
tell me you are not hurt.’? His voice was 
hoarse with emotion, and hot kisses fell 
upon the girl’s brow, as he pressed her to 
his breast, forgetting Emily, honor, every- 
thing, but that he loved this plain little gov- 
erness of his sister’s. 

**Stop,”’ cried Lucille, when she could 
speak from amazement and excitement; and 
she freed herself from his embrace. ‘* How 
dare you speak so to me, Geoffrey Wayne, 
- when at this moment you are engaged to 
another ?”’ 

“You know of my engagement, then? 
But it matters not how you have learned of 
it, for itis true. But as Heaven hears me, 


I love you only, and wish with all sincerity 
that my hand could follow my heart.” 


to whoifii he had bound himself. He had’ 
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Lucille staggered back against the wall, 
and dropped her head in her hands. One 
instant she stood thus, and in that instant 
the knowledge came to her that she loved 
this man who was to be her sister’s husband. 
Oh, what acruel wrong she had done Emily! 
She raised her face and looked at Geoffrey 
through her tears, so haggard, so wild, that 
he was startled at the change in her counte- 
nance, and then fled from the room like a 
frightened deer. 

They did not meet again until the next 
day, and then both were calm, and avoided 
being left alone together. There was no 
effort made on either side to continue a con- 
versation which had been so painful to both 
of them. 

Emily wrote to Lucille, thinking her still — 
at Barristown, urging her to return home to 
act as bridesmaid at her wedding; but Lu- 
cille wrote that she could not, and Emily 
was force to be satisfied without any expla- 
nation of why it was not pogsible for her 
only sister to be with her on an occasion of 
so much importance. 

October in all its red and golden beauty 
came only too soon for Geoffrey, who would 
willingly have deferred his wedding had it 
been possible. But it had been arranged to 
take place on the tenth of the month, and on 
the eighth he left Wildwood Park, unaccom- 
companied by anyone, for Mrs. Lamotte, 
much to her grief, could not leave home on 
account of the illness of her youngest child. 
And she was a faithful mother, even though 
a silly woman. She was greatly rejoiced 
that Geoffrey was to marry so well, and 
talked of nothing but the wedding from 
morning till night, until it was almost a 
relief to Geoffrey when the eighth of the 
month came, and the day when he could 
leave the Park. 

On the evening of the tenth Lucille went 
alone to the little arbor at the foot of the 
garden, and throwing herself upon a seat, 
leaned her head down on the little rustic 
table, and gave her mind up to painful 
thoughts and memories. As she recalled 
Geoffrey’s avowal of love, and pictured the 
scene in which he was even-now indulging, 
the wedding display and the beauty of the 
happy bride, her tears fell fast, and sobs 
shook her slender frame. A tempest of 
grief and regret was sweeping over her, and 
she could not, cared not to, stay it. 

“Lucille,” said a grave, manly voice, 
‘Lucille, my love, my darling, look up and 
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tell me if you really care so much for me as 
to weep like this.” 

Lucille started to her feet, bewildered as 
she saw that it was Geoffrey who spoke, 
Geoffrey who stood before her, his face illu- 
minated by love. 

“ Emily!” she gasped. ‘* Where is Em- 
‘ily ? ” 

“She gave me my freedom, Lucille,’”’ was 
the reply, in a low, almost sad, tone. ‘She 
cared not that we were to be married this 
evening. She eloped last night with the 
Count Lazano, whose aunt died barely four 
days since, leaving him » handsome fortune. 
She did not dare, poor Emily, to brave out 
the breaking of her troth with me, so she 
eloped.” 

““O my sister, my sister! ’’ groaned Lu- 
cille, covering her face with her hands, and 

«sobbing more violently than before. 

‘Your sister!’ repeated Geoffrey. You 
do not mean ’”?—— 

‘*T mean that I am not the poor governess 
you thought me, but Lucille Danvers Bar- 
stow.” 

‘¢ What a wonderful tale! quite romantic! 
But, Lucille, I must kiss you once more to 
see if you are really before me, that I am 
not dreaming 

A sudden crackling in the bushes about 
the arbor prevented Geoffrey from carrying 
out his intention, and Mrs. Lamotte, pur- 
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ple with rage, appeared before the lovers. 

second Miss Garfield!’ cried the 
widow, in a shrill voice. ‘*So the homely 
as well as the pretty governesses inveigle 
my brother into making love to them. I 
thought better of you, Miss Danvers; and 
as for you, Geoffrey, I believe you would 
make love to any girl, no matter if she were 
as ugly as Hecate. And just come back 
from your wedding that was to be! Oh,I 
shall j 

‘Stop, Jannette!”’ cried Geoffrey, whose 
indignation had prevented his checking his 
sister’s tirade before. ‘‘ Stop, Jannette> you 
do not know of whom you are speaking. 
Let me explain to you why Miss Danvers 
came here, and who she is.”’ 

He then gave a brief explanation of why 
Lucille had become a governess, and told 
her relation to Emily. 

Mrs. Lamotte would hardly credit her 
ears, and almost fainted from surprise. But 
when Geoffrey had finished his story, she 
no longer upbraided him, or opposed his 
love, but offered her congratulations effu- 
sively, “‘ hoping Geoffrey would succeed in 
getting married the next time he invited her 
to his wedding.” 

And he did succeed, for six months later 
cards were out for the marriage with ‘ the 
plain Miss Barstow,” and this time the bride 
did not elope. 


T was the first day of July, 1865, that I 
got my discharge from the army and re- 
tired to my native village in New Hamp- 
shire, with parchment enough in the shape 
of commissions to make a good-sized family 
- bed-quilt, and seven hundred dollars in clean 
money in my pocket. I felt myself to be 
both rich andahero. Seven hundred dol- 
lars then seemed to me to bea pile, from 
which I could draw indefinitely without fear 
of exhaustion; and as for glory, there could 
be no end to that. Hadn’t I received a pub- 
lic reception at the hands of my fellow-citi- 
zens, with music and high-sounding speech- 
es? And wasn’t it all duly chronicled in 
the Farmer’s Cabinet? I think I read it 
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there at least a dozen times. But after a 
while life began to grow monotonous in the 
village, and so after a month of rest I got 
together a party of twelve to make a tour of 
the White Mountains in carriages, carrying 
our tents and cooking utensils as we had 
done in the army. It was to be a safe and 
easy campaign in search of the beautiful and 
picturesque, with a single double-barreled 
gun to remind us of more stirring times. 

In my cartiage there were four,—a pro- 
fessor from Chicago, a divine now at the 
head of one of the principal educational in- 
stitutions in New England, a country mer- 
chant, and the retired soldier. Being rich, 
I had bought a horse to put beside my neigh- 
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bor’s for the express purpose of making the 
tour. And I made a good purchase, too. It 
was a bay mare, not built exactly after the 
model laid down in the books; but she had 
all the qualities that go to make up the per- 
fect horse, if you only leave out symmetry 
‘and elegance of build. The smooth, sleek 
and nicely turned body, the symmetrical 
limbs, the small and delicate ear,—tremulous 
as an aspen and marked with a tracery of 
veins as clear and beautiful as the oak leaf 
in its fullness of summer life can show,— 
the finely modeled head, the neck that flows 
down in lines of beauty and imperceptibly 
fades off into a noble chest and powerful 
shoulders,—these and the many more marks 
that distinguish the horse nobly born from 
the horse basely born, my mare did not 
possess. Indeed, I might say she had not a 
single point of beauty or a single perfection 
of limb or build pleasing to the eye of one 
skilled in the anatomy of horses. On the 
contrary, she had a coarse head, prominent 
eyes, large and shaggy ears, a hollow back, 
and legs deformed by tufts of hair. But 
take her for all in all, she was a mare the 
like of which one seldom meets upon the 
road. In spite of all laws, and as if in defi- 
ance of them, she possessed a power, speed 
and endurancé—the three primal qualities of 
a good horse—that but few of those that 
look back to a long line of distinguished an- 
cestors could equal. At the start, and after 
a hard drive of fifty miles, her gait and 
movement were the same. There was no 
beauty even in her motion; her legs moved 
like machinery, with little of the flow an 
grace of nature in her stride. ; 

To sit behind that mare was a glory and 
high privilege not readily forgotten. The 
heat of summer and the keen edge of win- 
ter were alike forgotten in her rapid transit 
from place. to place. There was but one 
drawback to my happiness in her possession. 
She had too long before passed the foolish 
years of youth when so much of strength and 
vitality is wasted in useless action, and en- 
tered on that era of sober discretion when 
the whole power of mind and body is re- 
served for the work and business before it. 
In short, my mare was old. 

How pleasantly that ride from Plymouth 
to Franconia Notch, along the level road 
that skirts the,western bank of the Pemige- 
wasset, still lingers in a chosen corner of 
my memory! We glided along with the 
speed of the locomotive. I can see now the 
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glimmering wheels on either side, the cloud — 
of dust in the rear, the momentary views of 
flashing rivers, the forests retreating in hur- 
ried procession, and even feel the exhilara- 
tion and glow of spirits there felt, that sent 
the blood racing through the veins and 
lighted up the eye with a glory not its own 
save in moments of joy or excitement. 

We all remember that with.ecach day’s 
advance the mare grew more and more on 
our affections, and I was almost ready to de- 
clare she should never leave my possession. 
But an evil hour came. Satan in the shape - 
of a White-Mountain whip whispered atemp- 
tation in my ear, and I fell. It happened 
thus: We were already headed for home, 
and while making the last mile out of the 
Pinkham forest, all of a sudden and quite 
unannounced, a shower with drops of rain 
the size of walnuts fell down upon us and 
beat with fury into the front of our carriage. 
We pushed forward with increased speed, 
and soon arrived at the inn that sets just on 
the border of the forest, where everyone 
traveling that road is in duty bound to stop, 
if for no other reason, just to cheer up the 
spirits of people to all appearances so gloom- — 
ily situated. 

As we drove up to the door the shower 
ceased as suddenly as it came, and the full- 
faced sun bursting through its prison bars 
lighted up the vast piles of white and feath- 
ery clouds that tossed and rolled about with 
a glory seldom seen beyond the limits of 
high mountain regions. We were all sitting 
in the carriage, looking at this marvelous 
cloud-scenery, when from the opposite direc- 
tion up dashed a six-horse mountain-team at 
a pace that realized one’s ideal of stage- 
coach riding, empty of all save the driver. 

I can’t stop to describe him. Indeed, I 
fear my picture would hardly be a fair one. 
He quickly pulled up his horses, and twist- 
ing the reins around the whip socket, jumped 
from the seat with a spring as light as that 
of a professed acrobat. It was Joe Shel- 
burne, as we afterward learned, the most 
noted whip of the White Mountains. A ~ 
word with the landlord, and then glancing 
a quick eye over our horses, he inquired if 
we would not like to exchange the bay mare 
for something a little more symmetrical. 
He had a horse that was not exactly suited 
to mountain work, but would find his appro- 
priate sphere within the stables of a city 
gentleman. This inquiry was scarcely ad- 
dressed to anyone in particular, but my 
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three companions turned instantly to me, as 
the owner, for an answer. I did not know 
" exactly What to say. Swapping horses was 
something new to me; and then to part with 
the old mare whose qualities we knew so 
well for ohne we did not know seemed to be 
rather an unpleasant proposition; when I 
was pondering on an answer, one of my 
companions whispered to me that the mare 
would soon-be worn out, and was already 
too old to sell for much, and if I could only 
make a good trade, just enough to pay the 
* expenses of the trip, the idea would not be- 
-abadone. To that suggestion it was that I 
owe the misfortune that-befell me. I had 
already learned that my seven hundred dol- 
lars were not going to last forever, and to 
fill up the gap that had been made in it by 
the simple process of trading horses seemed 
a much easier way of making money than 
any soon likely to open up before me. With- 
out intending it, I half gave my consent. 

The other party to this interesting trans- 
action having retired with an air of indiffer- 
ence without receiving a reply, left free 
room for consultation. The spirit of trade 
seemed instantly to have descended on all 

“my companions at once, and their enthu- 
siasm (probably on account of their small 
pecuniary interest) finally bore me along 
and took me quite from off the seat of good 
judgment. When the vote had become 
unanimous for a trade, we at once resolved 
ourselves into a committee of the whole to 
lay out the plan of the campaign. It was 
wonderful what knowledge of the horse 
there was in our little company, giving each 
one’s estimate of himself free credit. They 
had all been brought up on farms, and colts 
seemed to have been their playmates and 
chief delight from infancy. One had done 
but little for three years except break in re- 
fraetory horses, and there was not a blemish 
of limb or temper with which he was not 
familiar. The merchant: had owned many 
horses in his day, and never having been 
deceived in his estimate of a strange one 
yet, he thought it rather late in life for him 
to be taken in then. Finding knowledge so 
general and extensive, even the parson could 
recall several occasions when his judgment 
had been of essential service to his friends 
in making their purchases. _ 

Having all the dollars at stake, I was the 
conservative one of the party, and urged the 
objection that possibly the driver was an 
experienced horse-jockey, and there was a 


bare possibility I might get cheated. At 
this there was an instantaneous burst of in- 
dignation, and something was said about my 
being afraid. I, who had been for three 
years on intimate terms with all the imple- 
ments of death, and now afraid of being 
cheated! Not a bit of it, and I at once re- 
plied that we would go ahead. All being 
now in accord, we put our heads together to 
work for my individual good. It was finally 
resolved that the horse offered to us should 
be parcelled out,—the head and neck to the 
professor, the legs to the merchant, and the 
body to the parson,—while I, as not claim- 
ing any technical knowledge, was to take a 
general oversight of his build and move- 
ments. After this formidable conspiracy 
was fully formed, and just as the last assign- 
ment of parts had been made, I saw asmile, 
a sort of prophecy of success, play over the 
features of the company. On a moment’s 
reflection I began to experience a feeling of 
shame and guilt that I had been led to join 
such a combination against one, doubtless 
poor and uneducated, man. How unequal 
seemed the contest! On the one side four, 
on the other one. But figures hardly repre- 
sented its inequality. Here were ignorance 
and unacquaintance with the ways of the 
world in the person of our rustic opponent 
about to meet, single-handed and alone, a 
merchant, the very representative of shrewd- 
ness and a close drive at a bargain, a profes- 
sor, with knowledge of anatomy, and who 
seemed the very antipode to the mountain 
stage-driver, the parson, and the retired sol- 
dier. How could there be but one termina- 
tion to such a contest ? 

The wires were all laid, when fearlessly, 
and with a confidence which can be justified 
fully by the result, up came Joe, who threw 
in a word which brought me to my feet. It 
had been agreed that I should do the talking, 
but all propositions were to be submitted to 
the whole party for ultimate decision. The 
trade, if made, was to stand to the credit of 
the wisdom and good judgment of the 
whole company, while my pockets were to 
receive all the profits in dollars and cents. 
Nothing had been said as yet about which of 
the six horses on the team was to be put up 
in competition with the mare. We first 
took a hasty glance at all, and my eye being 
very well pleased with the nigh leader, a 
young, lithe, bright-looking horse with limbs 
that seemed a happy compromise between 
those of an antelope and the commom horse, 
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I suggested him as the subject for barter. 
At just this point it was we were thrown off 
our guard by an exhibition of candor and 
honesty which common tradition has never 
accorded to the horse-jockey. Our friend 
replied that he should_be very willing to 
make such an exchange, but he could not do 
it without first informing me that the animal 
was.a noted runaway, and had been put to 
her present service because of the impossi- 
bility of using her with any degree of safety 
in a light wagon; of course all dismissed at 
once all idea of becoming the owner of the 
nigh leader. Safety was one of my standard 
requisites for a carriage horse. Then the off 
leader was suggested, an animal very similar 
in build and appearance to its mate. Again 
our honest whip cautioned us against such 
ambition, for the reason that the slightest 
touch on the heels sent them with the 
rapidity of lightning into the air; that not 
until after the destruction of three valuable 
buggies and the breaking of three or four 
necks or arms, the which I cannot at this 
moment with certainty remember, was she 
consigned to the ignominious task work in 
which she was then employed. Our third 
choice was likewise afflicted with so many 
infirmities of wind and muscle that we 
willingly left him to continue his journey to 
the Crawford House. 
. Finally, Joe said he had but one horse he 
could fully recommend to us. He had 
owned him a long time and knew that he 
‘possessed many positive qualities of great 
excellence, and thought we might apply the 
eyes of our whole company to the closest 
inspection and not discover a blemish. He 
was not swift, but a natural trotter that any 
moderately skilled hand might easily develop 
into something better than a first-class trot- 
ter. His very nature was gentleness itself. 
A child could enter his stall without fear of 
his lifting a foot, and, besides, he would 
always stand without tying. Such was a 
part of the language with which the honest 
Joseph stated ithe excellences of his horse. 
It was remarked afterward that no word of 
commendation was spoken of our mare, and 
that not a question was asked of us about 
her. 
So it was finally settled that the nigh 
wheeler was the horse we were to trade for, 
if at all. Four pair of eyes at once began to 
look him through and through. The profes- 
sor thought his head good, the neck well 
put on, the chest and shoulders indicative of 
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strength and endurance. The merchant 
was satisfied with the limbs. They were 
straight in front, the right angle behind of 
the proper length, the cords large, the mus- 
cles over the fore-arm well developed and 
hard. A casual glance would satisfy any- 
one the feet were allright. The parson was 
willing to risk his reputation on the assertion 
that but few horses were met with on the 
road that presented a better-shaped body. 
All the parts having thus passed successful- 
ly the keen scrutiny of the professionals, I 
then posted myself on the roadside while 
the animal was exercised to show his speed 
and gait. Joe jumped into his seat, and 
with a crack of his long whip over the heads 
of his leaders, that sounded like a small 
thunderbolt let loose, started his team at a 
smart trot down the road past my point of 
observation. It must be confessed the ex- 
hibition was quite satisfactory. Somehow 
or other a good rate of speed was attained, 
and all were satisfied the horse was a fine 
natural trotter. 

Then came the great question of terms on 
the exchange; on this point there was a 
good deal of jockeying and sharp play on the 
one side and the other to get a first offer. 
Here I stood resolutely on the defensive. 
Come what might, I was determined to 
draw the encmy’s fire before any gun of 
mine was allowed to speak. At last success 
crowned my efforts, and Joe made the first 


‘offer to exchange in my paying him thirty 


dollars. 

Now, after the trial of speed, we had held 
a private conversation, and after a little dis- 
cussion it was agreed unanimously that the 
trade would be money in my pocket if we 
could make an even exchange. It was 
thought doubtful whether I ever became the | 
owner of the nigh wheeler on such terms, 
but an even exchange was to be our best and 
only offer. The first proposition was met 
with a flat refusal. Then with a rapidity 
that ought to have put us on our guard he 
dropped five dollars at a time, until in a few 
moments, in the spirit of liberality and kind- 
ness, ‘‘ just to make a trade, you know,”’ he 
proposed that I should take his horse and he 
mine and say no more about it. I was sud- 
denly nudged by three elbows as much as to 
say, ‘‘ Now is your time, and don’t lose a 
good opportunity.”” But I thought I saw a 
brighter prospect, and taking a bold and in- 
dependent stand stated squarely my deter- 
mination never to swap horses unless he 
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paid me fifteen dollars. Joe turned on his 
heels, saying there was no use of wasting 
further time, but before he had taken five 
steps he said he would give me five dollars 
if that would satisfy me. Again three el- 
bows struck up a persuasive tune on my side 
and back. But I stood now as firm as a 
rock. 

“Not a cent better than my first offer,” 
responded the owner of the bay mare. 

“ Well, now, I haven’t traded horses this 
year, and just to make a beginning, if you 
want to take a clean ten-dollar bill, just pull 
off your harness.”’ 

- Again three elbows struck in as before. 
Soldiers have a reputation for firmness and 
decision, and I was determined mine should 
suffer no taint. 

‘“* Fifteen dollars, if you say the word now, 
but not another minute can you have to con- 
sider it.” 

Without saying another word, Joe in- 
stantly pulled out of a side pocket three five- 
dollar bills and handed them to me, and be- 
fore I had half recovered from my surprise, 
had taken the mare out of the carriage, 
stripped her bare of the harness, and was 
bearing her off as a prize to his team. In a 
moment the nigh wheeler was loosed from 
the pole, and his halter placed in my hand 
as asymbol of delivery. Joe said in a kind 
of low and confidential tone, as if to gain 
our sympathies, that he had no expectation 
his wife would forgive him for that day’s 
work, for she was so attached to that horse 
that the parting with him would be almost as 
bad ag the loss of her only child. 

“The parson afterward thought he detected 
a sort of chuckle escape him before he had 
finished this expression of his fears, though 
he did not think much of it at the time. 
Then we saw our mare glide rapidly down 
the road, and soon she was lost to our view 
in the great Pinkham forest. 

There we were, four of us, quite discon- 
certed by the suddenness of the trade and the 
quick departure of our much-loved mare. I 
was still holding my new purchase by the 
halter, and the rest were standing in a circle 
about him. No one a word, but: it 
seemed to me we were thinking at the same 
time the nigh wheeler did not look so bright 
and vivacious as when he passed down the 
street with the driver’s whip cracking over 
the heads of the leaders. Such at least was 
the thought uppermost in my mind. 

Then we bethought ourselves of the party 
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ahead of us, of our delight in overtaking 
them shortly and surprising them with the 
improved aspect of our team. The profes- 
sor took the headstall, and as he was trying to 
force the bits through his unwilling teeth 


_we noticed that his mouth was filled with an 


unusual quantity of frothy foam. The head- 
stall being adjusted, and freedom of motion 
given to the head, he stretched out his nose 
to the front and seizing hold of a post by the 
teeth lurched back with the body and uttered 
that indescribable sound which comes only 
from the windy caverns ofa ‘“‘cribber.” . 

We looked at each other with amazement. 
The fact then began to dawn upon me that 
I had been cheated. The merchantin «a few 
moments regained his courage and said it 
was strange we should have failed to notice 
a defect so easily detected, but that after all 
it was no great damage to the horse, for he 
was fat enough, and aside from the disagree- 
able noise, the only injury resulting from 
cribbing was a loss of flesh, which in this 
case fortunately was of small account. This 
was all very well and rather comforting, but 
there was certainly a cloud nevertheless 
over our mental horizon. 

The horse was very soon beside his future 
mate, and four rather gloomy companions 
were once more in the carriage. The in- 
clination from the hotel to the road was 
quite decided, and the span glided briskly 
enough over the smooth surface. The faces 
of all perceptibly brightened under the ex- 
citement of the buzzing wheels, when, lo! 
with the suddenness of a thunder-clap the 


- nigh wheeler settled back with a lurch that 


nearly snapped the harness and sent the four 
tourists forward into a heap about the dasher. 
As soon as thought we picked ourselves up 
frdbm this unpleasant situation, and half 
fearing death from what we supposed to be 
a bad case of fright, were not a little aston- 
ished to find both horses standing still, the 
off one a little restless, and our new pur- 
chase in a state of perfect repose. The 
cause of this strange phenomenon was clear- 
ly explained, but our after experience justi- 
fies the conclusion that a little knoll just 
ahead, such as a greyhound would clear at a 
single leap, was the real occasion of it. A 
smart application of the whip brought the 
nigh wheeler into a walk that moved us 
along at the rate a condemned criminal 
would choose when moving to his place of 
execution. The mate was soon in a state of 
high fever. If left to themselves; the-team. 
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- would have been revolving in circles, and 
circles, t00,.of no very great diameter. It 
would hardly be worth the while to describe 
the difficulty with which we made the next 
three miles, when all hopes of overtaking 
our companions before midnight overtook 
us were given up, and finding a public house 
we hauled up for the night. 

The parson who had been very fast for 
the trade, and whose faith in human nature, 
being young in his profession, was still 
strong, put a smiling face on the situation, 
and with an imagination still rosy in what 
seemed the midst of disaster and cloud, was 
ready to explain all the unpleasant circum- 
stances of our last stage on the supposition 
that our poor nag had made a trip up the 
Mount Washington carriage road in the 
morning, and then been compelled, after an 
ordinary day’s work, to take his place in the 
team, where we had found him, for the long 
journey to North Conway and back. Any 


_ horse would fail after such treatment. There ~ 


was a limit to a horse’s endurance as well as 
to a man’s. A slow pace was natural to 
tired and over-tasked limbs. With this 
pleasant delusion before us, we passed off 
‘into the land of dreams with more of thank- 
fulmess expressed than felt, I fear, for the 
apparent fortune of the day. Nothing is 
better to banish the blues than a good night’s 
sleep. This we had, and morning found us 
well refreshed and our hopes again rather 
buoyant. Now was to be confirmed or dis- 
pelled the pleasant theory of the parson, 
After a hearty breakfast the company 
started for the stables. We were hardly out 
. of the hotel before the sound of a dry, hard, 
chest-racking cough reached our ears from 
that direction. We all at once said that 
couldn’t be our horse, and yet at the same 
moment we all believed it was. And what 
a cough! There was nothing intermittent 
about it, no long cesural pauses, but cough 
following cough with the regularity of clock- 
work, and a steady increase of violence. 
The doubt was not long continued, for 
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throwing open the doors there we found our 
‘* nigh wheeler ” in all the distress and con- 
tortion of a consumptive in the last stages, | 
It was with the greatest difficulty that the 


.animal was backed out from the stall, the 


shoulder joints almost utterly refusing to 
perform their office. 

While driving out of the yard a loose shoe 

was discovered, and we turned up to a 
neighboring shop for repairs. Out came the 
burly smith, and as soon as his eyes rested 
on the fair form of our new horse, he burst 
into a laugh that was a real delight to hear. 
His first inquiry was in regard to our pos- 
session of him, and having related the story 
as it happened, with all the attending cir- 
cumstances, he burst into another fit of 
laughter that seemed likely never to end. 
. “ Why,” said he, catching his breath, 
‘* that horse has been owned by Bill Jenness 
over here for more than two years, and dur- 
ing all the time he was trying to get rid of 
him, but he was so well known in this neigh- 
borhood it wasn’t a very easy thing to do. 
Yesterday he was down to my shop when 
Joe Shelburne came along, and after a little 
bantering Joe bought him for fhirty-two 
dollars, and drove him off in histeam. But 
did he really tell you his wife would never 
forgive him? The scamp never had a wife, 
and I’m afraid if he keeps on in his horse- 
trading ways he will never deserve one.”’ 

I must end this history right here, for I 
could never endure to describe that journey 
home, nor tell how we came to be the butt 
of all the wits in our party as soon as the 
company was re-united and the full, patent 
of my misfortune was known. 

Ihave now in my possession a note of 
hand for twenty-five dollars, dated August 
29, 1865, signed by ——, which has been in 
my pocket, as nicely folded and clean of en- 
dorsements of principal or interest as when 
I took it in full payment for the ‘ nigh 
wheeler,”’ which I was unable to «lispose of 
to any other person or on any other terms. 


Flowers spring to blossom where she walks 
The careful ways of duty; 

Our hard, stiff lines of life with her 
Are flowing curves of beauty.—WHITTIER. 
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THE RECTOR OF ST. LUKE’S. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Lord is in his holy temple; let all 

the earth keep silence before him.” 

The words were clearly, distinctly uttered, 
full of an earnestness that appealed strongly 
to the feelings of the hearers; and from the 
luxuriously cushioned pew in which she was 
ensconced, Agatha Hastings, only child of 
Judge Hastings, the one great man of the 
place, recently returned from a European 
trip, looked up in surprise as the deep, rich 
tones of the minister of God rang through 
the ivy-draped, gothic stone church. She 
was a trifle disappointed with the tout-en- 
semble of the man, whose voice stirred her 
so profoundly. The white surplice shrouded 
a slendor form not quite up to the medium 
statue of manhood, and critical Miss Hast- 
ings admired massively proportioned men; 
indeed, sneered at those who deviated greatly 
from her ideal type. Fd white, scholarly face, 
destitute of a beard, + 


and ’neath a broad high brow burned @ pair 
- of night-black orbs, whose glance could be 
mild as pitying St. John’s, or stern as 
Rhadamanthus’s, according as the occasion 
called for it. ‘* Not in the least handsome,”’ 
was Miss Hastings’ verdict, as her eyes 
_ sought the page of her gold-clasped prayer- 


book; ‘‘ too small, too deathly pale. But his 
is a face to command respect, albeit there is 
a look u it, and gleaming from those 
piercing eyes, that tells me he has not yet 
found that peace ‘ which passes all under- 
standing.’’’ And then as the Gloria in 
Ezcelsis pealed forth from the beautifully- 
toned organ, presented by her father to the 
church of St. Luke’s, she tried to listen to 
the music, and not speculate further con- 
cerning the minister. 

‘Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand.” 

So ran the text of his sermon, a masterly 
production, by the way, clear and forcible, 
his imagery glowing, his delivery grand 
beyond any Agatha had ever heard; now his 
voice was low and persuasive, stirriug the 
hearts and bringing tears to the eyes of his 
audience; anon it rose higher,-assuming a 
commanding tone, as he warned them of the 


With thin, nervous lips, ' 


danger—of the agony lying in the future for 
thosé who heeded not the words, and re- 
pented not, wickedly pursuing the tenor of 
their way. 

The benediction was pronounced, the 
congregation began quietly to disperse, and 


- rising languidly and leaning on his gold- 


headed walking-stick, Judge Hastings said, 
sotto voce, to his daughter:— 

‘“ A young man of uncommon talent—a 
power to the church—a St. John. I have 
never listened to such a discourse. I must 
make myself known to him at once, and 
take him home to dinner.” 

Agatha bent her beautiful head. ‘* Not 
to-day, papa, please. This is our first Sab- 
bath home, and it is so.much pleasanter to 
be alone—our guest Madge, of course, ex- 
cepted.” 

** Nonsense, Queenie. But here comes the 
rector,—deuce take it! what’s his name ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Hawthorne, papa,’”’ supplying the 
desired information. 

** Ah! yes. How do you do, sir?” reach- 

ing out his hand to the young minister. 
‘* My name is Hastings. Pray allow me to 
congratulate you on the power you have over 
your audience, swaying it at your will. ~My 
daughter, Miss Hastings.”’ 
. The rector bowed, taking in his the hand 
offered him, and allowing his eyes to dwell 
on her face. “ A daughter of the gods, 
divinely tall, divinely fair.” An upright, 
exquisitely-fashioned figure, full of a lan- 
guorous grace, with a face fair as Tennyson’s 
“* Maud’s,” the lovely gray eyes brimming ~ 
with pride, the simple brown hat, with trail- 
ing spring wreath, half concealing the shim- 
mering blonde hair that graced the shapely 
head. 

The Rev. Richard Hawthorne dropped the 
hand instantly, and turned to the judge, who 
was saying in cordial tones:— 

‘*T was much pleased with your sermon, 
sir, and wishing to become acquainted with 
you without delay, want to take you home 
with us to dine.” 

‘* Thanks, Mr. Hastings; but making it a 
rule never to dine out on the Sabbath, I 
must perforce decline your kind offer, hoping 
at no distant day to accept it.” 
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The judge, believing a repetition of his 
offer would be futile, did not repeat it; and 
after a few minutes’ desultory converse, 
went down the aisle and out to his carriage, 
which was waiting at the steps, followed by 
Agatha. They entered the carriage, Judge 
Hastings and his exquisite daughter, and 
were driven away; and the rector, standing 
motionless on the steps, wondered why it 
was the world seemed a trifle fairer to him 
this morning than heretofore, and why the 
sun seemed to shed brighter, more refulgent 
rays upon the earth. 

Judge Hastings’ carriage rolled on, and 
Judge Hastings’ fair daughter leaned back 
in her seat and gave herself up to a fit of 
musing. ‘‘That man has a secret in his 
life,” she thought—‘‘a secret which he 
dreads may become exposed to a censorious 
world. That brooding look in his eyes 
haunts me still. It was as if he expected to 
encounter some spectacle which, like the 
Medusa-head, would turn him to stone. 
What mystery hangs over that man! An 
awful one to blanch his face to such a ca- 
daverous hue, and give such a haunting look 
to his mournful eyes, or—Goodness! what 
ails me? Am I becoming imaginative ? 
I’ll ponder no more on the man with the 
tragical air.” 

°Twas a lovely spring day, the air pregnant 
with the scent of lilac and apple-blossom, 
the sky overhead blue and cloudless. The 
mile intervening between the judge’s coun- 
try-seat and the church of St. Luke’s was 
soon traversed by the fast-stepping horses, 
and the carriage stopped in front of a palatial 
residence, from which stretched a lawn of 
velvety grass, ornamented by cordate par- 
terres, overrunning with early summer 
flowers, and fountains whose glistening 
spray laved white statuettes at their feet. 
A young lady stood on the wide verandar 
awaiting them—a guest of the Hastings— 
Madge Lyman, a violet-eyed, dark-tressed 
girl, with a decidedly retrousse nose, who, 
feeling indisposed, had remained home from 
church. 

‘Back at last, loiterers! And awfully 
bored, I suppose, listening to an illiterate 
country preacher? Sorry I had not accom- 
panied you.”’ 

*¢ You missed a most excellent discourse, 
Madge. Mr. Hawthorne is a talented and 
cultivated man—quite an improvement on 
old Mr. Rheuny, who talked through his 
nose, and made such frantic gestures.’’ 
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“ Large?”? And Madge eyed her friend 
laughingly, aware of her penchant for colos- 
sal men. 

“Nay, more’s the pity. He is small, yet 
in nowise effeminate, a world of power in 
his glance and voice. But come; I’m going 
up-stairs. You'll have an opportunity to 
try your charms on him ere long.” 

** An opportunity I shall not allow to pass 
by unimproved,” vivaciously retorted Miss 
Hastings’ guest. “I must flirt, and this 
disciple of Paul is no doubt the most eligible 
man in Ashwood.” 

The next day Madge formed his acquaint- 
ance. It happened thus. The morning was 
radiant with May sunshjne. Judge Hast- 
ings’ daughter proposed a ride, to which her 
coquettish friend gleefully assented. 

‘* By all means, Agatha; the morning is 
delightful; just sufficient breeze to render 
Sol’s glance endurable. Malicious old thing! 
The only specimen of the male gender, by 
the way, whose eye I cannot coolly encoun- 
ter. Order out the rig, Ag, and I’ll make 
myself presentable. I warn you I shall flirt 
with all the country lads we chance to meet; 
even this young rector of St. Luke’s shall 
not escape with impunity. My flirting pro- 
clivities are alarmingly developed, I can tell 
you.” 

‘No need of telling, Madge, as I am 
already aware of the fact. But the Rev. 
Mr. Hawthorne will prove invulnerable.” 

Indeed! I beg to differ with you. Like 
Achilles, he is not invulnerable, as I shall 
show you.”” And-humming a few bars of a 
popular song, she ran out of the room. 

Equipped, she was certainly charming; 
fleecy garments touched up with rose-colored 
bows, a broad gipsey hat with floating rose- 
colored ribbons, under which her saucy face 
shone brightly—a pink rose; while Agatha, 
calm and fair in her gray driving-suit and 
simple morning-hat, could be compared to 
nothing but a stately white lily: Soon, in a 
phaeton, behind a quick-stepping pony, 
which Agatha managed with ease, they were 
being bowled along the highway. 

“ Madge, isn’t it nice to escape our train 
of courtiers and be alone in this country vil- 
lage, in the midst of green fields and prime- 
val forests, free to do exactly as we wish ?” 
And Agatha hit the pony with her jeweled 
toy of a riding-whip, to accelerate his speed. 

Madge gave her head a disdainful little 
toss. ‘*I can’t say I find it especially nice, 
Ag, to be deprived of all my suitors. I am 
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fond of admiration, and like plenty of beaux 
in my train, I shall be heartily glad when 
the guests you’ve invited for the summer 
begin to arrive. Are there no nice fellows 
in town, 

** You incorrigible flirt! of cqurse there are 
—Dr. Clive, for example.”’ 

“ A follower of Esculapius,”’ mused 
Madge. ‘ Describe him, Ag, and let’s see 
if he will answer in case of emergency. Is 
he Thomsonian, Allopathic, Homeopathic, 
or 

“He is an Eclectic,’ interposed Miss 
Hastings, anxious to check her friend’s rail- 
lery. “As to his personal appearance, he 
is tall, straight as a Norway pine, with a 
certain Castilian style of beauty. His man- 
ners are easy and agreeable.” 

“And resides in the country, and is a 
country doctor, visiting his patients in a di- 
lapitated old gig. Nonsense! I'll wager, 


Ag, that he’s as verdant as can be.”’ 

A peal of laughter broke from Agatha’s 
lips. 
him.”’ 

“How happens it, then, that you have 
not a penchant for this handsome physician? 
He is your style exactly. Tall, and swarthy, 


“Royalty itself would not abash 


and wonderfully cool.” 

Miss Hastings proffered no reply; all her 
attention was bestowed on Bob, usually the 
most gentle of ponies, who was tearing along 
the road at a breakneck speed. 

‘“ Whatever ails Bob ?”’ 

Out of the on the highway they 


were now, the road curving, a great dusty, . 


blacked reptile, around a shelving back; 
ahead, a frightful precipice yawning, over 
which they would be in a moment hurled to 
destruction unless, oh, heavens! she could 
check the horse’s speed or change his course. 
Alas! She sawed at the reins without ef- 
fect, and white to the very lips, yet brave as 
a heroine, Judge Hastings’ daughter turned 
to her terrified companion. 

“* Madge, there is no hope; we are going 
swiftly to our doom.” 

On, on sped the pony, mad with fright, 
and with closed eyes Agatha and Madge 
awaited death, when— 

Between the. precipice and the rushing 
horse sprang a man, slender and lithe, and, 
grasping the reins, threw all his strength in 
one mighty effort to turn his course. He 
succeeded, but was dashed to the ground, 
Only to rise the next instant safe and sound, 
save for a few slight scratches on his face. 


Bob now stopped of his own accord a few 
paces further on, and stood still, quivering, 
while looking down the gulley, seemed with 
jagged rocks, whose heads were reared like 
beasts of prey. Agatha realized the awful 
death she had escaped. As yet she had not 
noticed her preserver. He came up now, 
and with surprise, not unmingled with re- 
gret, she beheld the rector of St. Luke’s, the 
Rev. Richard Hawthorne. Why, she could 
not tell, but she felt as if she would rather 
owe her life toany other man. How brave he 
was! Cool and suave he came up to the 
phaeton, lifting his hat as politely as usual, 
in nowise moved. 

** You were sadly frightened, Miss Hast- 
ings, I fear? May I ask the cause of the 
runaway? The pony does not look one bit 
vicious.” 

‘* Nay, he is the most staid of beasts gen- 
erally, and I am a very skillful driver. I 
have an impression that something large 
and white flopped to the ground—a bird of 
plunder, minus wings, maybe,” she added, 
lightly. 

**Ben Andrew’s kite, rather, Miss Hast- 
ings,’’ he made answer. ‘He was flying it 
when I started to make a call on a sick par- 
ishioner of mine. The wind is not very 
strong this morning, and it has fallen to the 
ground.” 

‘* How providential you happened in this 
direction, Mr. Hawthorne, You have saved © 
my life and the life of my friend! Miss Ly- 
man, the Kev. Mr. Hawthorne.”’ 

For once Madge forgot her coquettish 
ways, and after acknowledging the introduc- 
tion, said, with warmth, “‘I can never be 
sufficiently grateful, Mr. Hawthorne, for 
what you have done. With all my heart I 
thank you. I shudder at the thought of 
what might have taken place but for you.’’ 

There were tears in her eyes, and she 
looked so charming and grateful that even 
the Rev. Mr. Hawthorne, not a little in- 
clined to be a misogymist, regarded her with 
interest, a fact which was patent to the fair 
girl listlessly holding the reins. She tried to 
express her gratitude, but failed; the words 
came not. How ungrateful he must deem 
her! Again she made the attempt. 

Mr. Hawthorne.” 

He turned toward her, and as he did so 
the merest tinge drifted over her fair face. 
“Do not believe me unthankful. I—I 
wish She hesitated hopelessly, the 
pink in her cheeks changing to a deep car- 
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mine, while Madge looked on wonderingly. 


_ Whenever was Miss Hastings embrassed be- 


fore? The galla-lily—her sobriquet among 
the men—was being metamorphosed into a 
blushing pink. 

Madge’s stare brought her to her senses, 
and the sentence so clumsily begun was 
prettily finished. He merely inclined his 
head, not caring for the evidence of grati- 
tude, seemingly. 

‘* Ladies, suppose you get out and rest a 
while. Your nerves must be all unstrung. 
The view from here is wonderfully grand.” 

Acquiescing to his petition, they were as- 
sisted out by him, he tying the horse to a 
butternut standing handily there. Agatha, 
fascinated, bent over the precipice, strewn 
with black bowlders, over which a roaring 
cataract dashed its spray, its sides lined with 
trees, crooked and bent; one old hickory, 
with straggling branches, which had toppled 
over with age, bedded in among the rocks, 
looked not unlike the half-buried skeleton of 
an ichthyosaurus. 

Upon a rock, medallioned with mosses, 
and lichens, and pretty wild violets, they 
seated themselves, letting their eyes wander 
over the picturesque scene presented to their 
view. All around them was a tangle of 
vines and shrubs, indigenous to the soul, and 
such an array of blue flowers, modestly lift- 
ing their tiny heads on their slender stalks, 
that Agatha thought with a certain writer, 


‘the very heavens were upbreaking through 


the earth.”” The rector began plucking a 
few of the timid violets growing there, 
throwing them together carelessly, now and 
anon inserting a sprig of green to vary the 
monotony of coler. Two boquets thus made 
he tendered to the two girls, Madge accept- 
ing hers with empressement, Agatha with a 
slight graceful inclination of the head, list- 
lessly remarking, ‘“‘ They are quite pretty— 
simple and fragrant. You display some 
taste in their arrangement.” 

‘*Not he remonstrated; I’ve no- 


- ticed that when gathering flowers, no matter 


how incongruous and out of harmony their 
hue, no matter how heedlessly you fling 
them together, they blend prettily; but take 
them apart, and try to arrange them, unless 
one be extraordinarily skilled in the art, 
they look labored and stiff. Are you fond 
of flowers, Miss Hastings ? ”’ 

** Indeed I am, excessively. Still autumn 
leaves and feathery ferns suit me better. 
From a child, when staying in my own 


pleasant home in the country, I have 
scoured the woods in quest of ferns. Tome 
nothing that grows is fairer. I have quite a 
collection at home—in fact, father named 
our residence Ferndale to please me.”’ 

‘“‘ And a beautiful green spot it is, Miss 
Hastings, with the whole western slope alive 
with jungles of bracken and beds of lady- 
ferns. Botany was a favorite study of mine 
in my boyhood days.” 

‘* And I am ignorant of the branch alto- 
gether; Iam no botanist. I know and rec- 
ognize plants by their common and not 
botanical names. Observe the egregious 
blunder I was guilty of while displaying the 
beauties of our greenhouse to a guest of 
father’s, a poetical young man. ‘Are you 
fond of reseda odorata, Miss Hastings ?’ he 
inquired. ‘I cannot tell,’ I replied, ‘as I do 
not remember of seeing any.’ The picture 
of astonishment, he stared at me till I be- 
lieved he was becoming gorgonized. Then 
he laughed. ‘Why it flourishes here in 
luxuriant profusion; the very air is perme- _ 
ated with its fragrance. You have a sprig 
of it in yourhair.’ ‘ Then why not-call it by 
its graceful name, mignonette ?’ I retorted, 
beginning to comprehend to what he re- 


ferred. He was too elegant a philomath for 


me.”’ 

The rector laughed. ‘You are right, 
Miss Hastings; neither have I any taste for 
these sesquipedalian names. They weigh 
down the modest flowerets till they are not 
recognizable by their nomenclatures. How 
musical the waterfall, and what quantities 
of white spray it sends aloft,” he added, no- 


_ticing the direction her gray eyes had taken. 


‘** But look below, sir, where it is shaded 
by those enormous evergreens, whose long 
arms hang over as if to embrace their fra- 
ternity on the other side, and it seems 
tinged with green; further down it is black. 
Tis a living chameleon, ever changing color. 
What’s the matter, Madge?” as the young 
lady, with a scream, bounded off the rock. 

‘“*An ugly reptile! There it is, with its 
black head peering up through that mass of 
vines. For Heaven’s sake, come away! 
The place is accursed! In danger first of 
being hurled over the precipice by Bob, in 
danger now of being bitten by snakes.” 

‘** Not a venomous one, Miss Lyman. Pray 
resume your seat. See how harmless it is;”’ 
and Richard Hawthorne stooped down and, 
as Madge gave another scream, and Agatha 
eyed him in amazement, he picked up—a 
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long crooked stick of a decidedly snakelike 
exterior. 

Agatha broke out in a merry laugh; but 
Madge could not be prevailed upon to re- 
sume her seat. ‘‘I don’t care if I was mis- 
taken, and you are mean enough to laugh, 
Ag, and my cowardice is patent to you both, 
the place is infested with snakes. That may 
be a stick you are clutching in your hand, 
Mr. Hawthorne, but among those roots down 
yonder I’m sure there is a nest of them. 

Let’s go.” 

‘“‘ If you so desire, certainly.”” And Aga- 
tha rose from the rock, the cluster of violets 
in her hand. Again she bent over the 
chasm. 

‘* What a fearful spot to meet one’s death! 
The carriage-wheels were almost at its edge. 

_ If you had been thrown over im your at- 
_tempt to save us, Mr. Hawthorne! ”’ 

‘*T would have been at rest. This world 
does not contain so much happiness for me 
that”—— As some men might curb an 
unruly steed, so curbed he the words upon 
’ his lips, the same haunting look creeping 
into his.eyes that Agatha had seen there the 
first time she had met him. “I beg your 


pardon,” he added, a moment later. ‘*‘ What 


nonsense I’m discoursing! I have a pleas- 
ant parish, and my parochial duties, though 
multitudinous and tedious at times, bring 
their reward. I work for a Master who pays 
me in something better than gold.” 


They walked back to the carriage, Haw- - 


thorne assisting them in, then at Agatha’s 
request he got in himself, took the reins, 
and drove them home. 


CHAPTER II. 


IOLET-GARLANDED May abdicated 
her throne in favor of June, Goddess 
of Roses, and right royally the fair sister 
ascended and took possession of it, wielding 
her sceptre with the grace of aqueen. At 
Ferndale extensive preparations were being 
made for the guests who were to arrive that 
day. Some twenty were expected. The 
rooms were put in order, vases filled with 
great creamy roses, while in every available 
position were placed pots of hothouse plants, 
emitting sweet odors, and ferns whose heads 
bent languidly downward. Madge was ina 
fever of excitement, but Agatha moved 
about quietly, giving orders to the servants, 
and now and then putting the finishing 
‘touches to some of their arrangements. 


‘* How cool and fair you always look, 
Agatha,” said Madge. ‘‘No matter how 
uncomfortably hot the weather is, it has no 
effect whatever upon you. ,A calla-lily— 
the name attached to you by your admirers 
—suits you toa T. I prove an excellent 
foil to you with my small features, dark 
hair and sallow complexion.” 

‘* Fie, Madge, what an ugly temper you 
are in to-day! Are you not aware that peo- 
ple invariably admire their opposites? A 
bright piquant brunette would carry off the 
palm for beauty in almost any assemblage.” 

‘Yes, where lackadaisical blondes are 
present, no doubt. But take a spirited 
blonde like yourself—for you are spirited in 
spite of your slow notions—and you over- 
shadow them completely. But come; to 
pass away the time till the arrival of your 
guests, let’s take a ramble in the woods. 
Will you take your sketching-book ?”’ 

“*T believe not this morning. Frederika 
Bremer’s ‘ Neighbors’ is just the book to 
while away the time—not so exciting but 
that you can lay it down at any moment, 
and sufficiently interesting to keep your eyes 
upon its pages.”’ 

** As you please. I shall take a basket in 
which to deposit my treasures, for I am 
going on a pilfering expedition.” 

Donning hats, one with a basket on her 
arm, the other ‘with the ‘ Neighbors” in 
her hand, they started on their way. 

“Tt is so dull, Agatha,’”? Madge com- 
plained. ‘“‘I do wish Mr. Hawthorne were 
along to act as cicerone. He is undeniably 
a fascinating companion, if he is a preacher 
of the gospel. Where is Dr. Clive that we 
have not seen him?” 

‘¢ He has been to Philadelphia to settle up 
an estate to which he has fallen heir by the 
death of an uncle. He returns to-morrow, 
and is to give us his company occasionally, 
for he is a great favorite with usall. There, 
Madge, you nearly planted your foot on an 
Indian-pipe. How waxen white it is.” 

‘*Tt has more the appearance of a death’s 
head. Ugh! how very white! I’m afraid 
to pick it, Ag.”’ 

Don’t be silly, Madge. Here, pluck 
it. Now place it carefully in your recepta- 
cle—one treasure added to your store.” 

Thus they proceeded, their conversation 
commonplace, robbing clumps of wild-flow- 
ers of their prettiest, until they reached a 
felled tree, which lay upon the ground like 
a mighty Briarean-armed crustacean. Over 
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their heads hung a canopy of leaves, through 
which the sunlight filtered and broke into a 
thousand tiny globules of different-hued 
light; birds warbled forth to their Maker 
their sweetest arias, and insects chirped 
noisily. A carpet of moss lay at their feet. 
The “ Neighbors ” was tossed aside, for in 
this seductive spot no being of flesh and 
blood could have perused a single line, and 
emptying the basket of its contents, the girls 
Were soon in the mysteries of boquet-mak- 
ing, flowers strewed wildly over their laps 
and tumbling to their feet. Miss- Lyman, 
being an inveterate talker, let her tongue 
run as usual, and, as was often the case, 
talked considerable nonsense. 

“* Agatha, what do you think of Mr. Haw- 

thorne ?”’ she asked, abruptly. 
_ The question coming so suddenly startled 
the placid girl, whose fingers were toying 
idly with a white blossom. ‘ Think of him! 
Why, nothing particularly, save, as you say, 
he_is quite companionable.”’ 

*¢ Well, I think,” slyly darting an upward 
glance--at the girl’s averted face, half- 
shielded by the broad sun-hat, *‘ that grand 
and unapproachable as you consider your- 
‘self, faithful to his Master’s cause though 
he may be, he has had the audacity to fall 
in love with you. There,’ thrusting at 
random a cardinal bloom in among a nest 
of green, “‘ you needn’t bite my head off! I 
but expressed my candid opinion.” 

“Which you might better have kept to 
yourself;’? and Agatha rose to her feet so 
hurriedly that her incompleted boquet fell 
to the ground, the “‘ Neighbors” after it. 
‘** *Tis immaterial to me what you think.” 

*“* Ahem! Whenever was my lady aroused 
‘to such a pitch of excitement before? The 
snow image has dissolved, and a creature of 
fire arisen from its ashes. The heart of 
Judge Hastings’ daughter is galvanized at 
last! Hurrah! The Rector of St. Luke’s 
has bombarded its fortress.’? And in her 
enthusiasm the merry girl tore off her hat 
and flung it aloft. Iu its descent it lodged 
in the tree overhead, for which Madge cared 
not a picayune. ‘‘ For when I get ready to 
‘go home I can stone it down, or failing in 
that attempt, climb the tree for it,’ she 
said, ‘‘ Ag,” grasping at the white dress of 
the tall figure standing silently there, “‘ you 
“aren’t mad, are you? If so, ’tis an infalli- 
ble sign that your feelings are touched. Re- 
seat yourself, I beg, and decoy the ‘ Neigh- 
bors’ from their proximity to your nosegay, 
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else will they purloin its choicest blossoms.” 

Miss Hastings obeyed, coolly remarking, 
“TI do wish, Miss Lyman, that you would 
dispense with your nonsense.” 

‘In which state I should resemble a fish 
on dry land. No, thank you, Miss Hastings. 
Seriously, Mr. Hawthorne intends, ‘ willy- 
nilly,’ making you rectoress of St. Luke’s, 
What an enviable lot!) What will you do 
when he requests the honor?” 

‘* Madge,” and a stream of light seemed 
to issue from the girl’s eyes, “‘if you say 
another word upon the subject I'll go di- 
rectly home. Mr. Hawthorne cares not a 
straw for so frail and unworthy a creature as 
myself. Even so, and he should ‘request 
the honor,’ Judge Hastings’ daughter ’’— 
and Judge Hastings’ daughter drew herself 
proudly up, a contumelious smile wreathing 
her clearly chiseled lips—‘* would most per- 
emptorily decline.” 

The crackling of a twig, the noise of a 
heavy footstep, and through the bushes 
came a man dressed in clerical black, with 


‘hat in hand—the Rector of St. Luke’s, Rich- 


ard Hawthorne! 

Madge gave a little cry, but pallid as Car- 
rara marble Agatha rose and confronted 
him. He stepped in front of her—this fair, 
usually passionless girl, about whom lin- 
gered an indescribable charm—transfixing 
her with his dark eyes. 

“Is not Judge Hastings’ daughter some- 
what premature in her avowal to refuse 
your humble servant? Will she not wait 
till the honor is Solicited by him, such being 
the rule required by etiquette ?’’ 

Clinching her white hands passionately 
together, with head slightly drooping, Aga- 
tha made reply. ‘‘I am extremely sorry, 
Mr. Hawthorne, you overheard my unlucky 
retort. Madge provoked me into making it, 
yet it is but just to say I meant it when I 
made it. And you are the last man I should 
have believed guilty of eavesdropping.” 

“Tt was by accident I overheard your 
remark. I had been in the depths of the 
wildwood, and becoming tired, found a com- 
fortable seat and sat down to rest. Mor- 
pheus wooed me to sleep. I was awakened 
by Miss Lyman’s ‘hurrah!’ and just in 
.time, it seems, to prove the truth of the old 
saying, ‘The devil is always near when 
talking about him.’ Pray give yourself no 
uneasiness, Miss Hastings; the words you 
gave utterance to were in nowise galling to 
me. True, I admire you as I would any 
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beautiful fair woman—probably because I 
am so dark myself. But beyond that admi- 
ration, believe me, I have no intention of 
going. The idea of your becoming my wife 
was and is simply an impossibility that 
never presented itself to my mind in any 
form. Forget your words, and let’s be 
friends. As rector of this parish it behooves 
us to be on excellent terms.” 

He put out his hand, but Agatha let hers 
hang by her side, and speechlessly regarded 
him. What an idiot she had been to make 
that remark! Why, he cared no more for 
her than for an image! Somehow the 
thought did not please her. Was the man 
made of stone, that her words did not sting 
him ? or—how galling!—did he deem her a 
silly, senseless creature for whom it was 
foolish to care? ‘* He shall see that I am 
indifferent as to his opinion,’’ she said, and 
accordingly placed her hand in his. 

““T ratify the compact, sir; we will be 
friends. If you are not in a hurry, sit down 
and glance at our treasures. Here are two 
boquets we have made. Is not a little more 
green needed in mine to relieve the same- 
ness ?” 

Thus they whiled away an hour, when, 
glancing at her watch, Agatha saw it was 
time she was at home. ‘ Madge, we must 
be going. ’Tis nearly time for the train 
freighted with our guests to arrive. Mr. 
Hawthorne, your path lies in our direction, 
I believe?” 

** It does, and if I may have the pleasure, 
I will see you ladies home. Miss Lyman,”’ 
with a merry twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ what are 
you to wear on your head?”’ 

‘My hat. Won’t you get it down for me, 
please?’ If not, I’ll have to climb the tree 
for it, and I doubt my adroitness in that 
line.” 

With a quick leap he caught the branch 
upon which it had alighted, shook it down, 
and they set out for home. 

“* So Ferndale is to be made merry with 


the voices of guests, Miss Agatha?” he 


said, carelessly knocking off a daisy-head 
with a stick he picked up from the ground. 


“wish you a delightful time.” 


“Thanks; and remember, Mr. Haw- 
thorne, you and Dr. Clive are to give us all 
your leisure hours. We are to be inordi- 
nately gay, but not wicked. All the old 
families for miles around are to render us 
their aid and join in the festivities. De- 
jeuners, botanical fetes, tableaux vivants, 
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dinner parties, etc.,—interspersed with danc- 
ing, of course,—-will follow each other in 
quick succession, all of which you will sanc- 
tion, Mr. Hawthorne. 

‘“‘That depends,” decapitating with his 
walking-stick another white-rimmed, gold- 
en-centered daisy. ‘ In so luminous a gath- 
ering of celebrities I would figure but sor- 
rily. But bere our paths diverge. Good- 
morning, ladies; and with a bow the Rev. 
Richard Hawthorne proceeded on his way, 
still creating with his stick sad havoc among 
the dajsies. 

‘‘ Ah, my haughty lady,’ he muttered, 
‘*as I am but human, your words did mettle 
me to-day more than I would care to con- 
fess. But a more inseparable barrier than 
your pride stands in the way of our union. 
Walled around with icy reserve as you are, 
I might perhaps win you if—O my God, for- 
give my wickedness!” With which prayer 
he bent his steps homeward—a pretty par- 
sonage of gray stone, over which English 
ivy clambered, attaching its tendrils here and 
there. Reaching it he entered, and going 
directly to his library, seated himself in his 
‘sleepy hollow” by his favorite window, 
from where a magnificent view was visible. 
Some mail matter lying on the mantel-shelf 
caught his eye. One long cream-tinted envel- 
ope he picked up. At sight of the superscrip- 
tion he trembled somewhat, then he tore it 
open and greedily devoured its contents. 
The few lines traced on the paper stunned 
him. Again he read them; then “‘ God have 
mercy on her soul!” broke from his lips, 
‘¢ Help me, O Father, not to be thankful for 
her death.” 

Long, long with bowed head he sat there 
—not a movement on his part—not a sylla- 
ble breaking from his lips—till the door 
opened and an elderly woman who superin- 
tended the work entered, saying, ‘“‘ Dinner 
is served, sir.”” He rose mechanically, tore 
the momentous letter in fragments, threw 
them in the waste-basket, and went into the» 
dining-room and partook of the viands like a 
person in a dream. He retired early that 
night, but so excited was he with the con- 
tents of that letter that only once his eyes 
closed in sleep, and then at his bedside, in 
the ‘‘ waste and middle” of the night, with 
white, wild face, from which gleamed evil 
eyes, with long, slender fingers clutching at 
his throat, was the woman of whose death 
the letter told. ‘‘ Beware, beware!” she 
hissed, ‘‘ for I am alive, still standing be- 
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tween you and happiness.’? He started up, 
bathed in perspiration. Had he not read 
the letter aright? Was his bane—his red- 
lipped Lamia—alive? Staringly fixed was 
his gaze, as Saul’s must have been when 
looking for the just man to come forth 
at the beck of the Witch of Endor. Was 
his dream a presentiment of evil? or but a 
phosphorescent flash of a diseased mind? 
** No; she is dead,” he said; ‘‘ the writer of 
that letter was convinced.”” And when the 
morning light came, flushing the eastern 
horizon with red, he rose convinced that the 
curse of his life was removed; and as the 
days wore on a newer, brighter color touched 
his face, the haunting look left his eyes, and 
he was like another man. 

Meanwhile at Ferndale gayety reigned su- 
preme. Everything to promote the happi- 
ness of her guests Agatha thought of. 
Madge had now no cause for complaint. In 


a dolce far niente dream of pleasure she passed . 


the hours away, her most devoted admirer 
Dr. Clive. In the village physician she had 
met her fate. How well she remembered 
the first time she saw him. °*Twas at a cro- 
quet party, and not being the centre of at- 
traction, Miss Lyman was feeling slightly 
bored, when upon the scene appeared a tall, 
elegantly-formed man, with dark, splendid 
face and laughing eyes, who, to the girl list- 
lessly swinging her mallet, seemed beautiful 
and good as Balder is described in the songs 
of the Edda; and from that moment life to 
her was touched with the color of rose. And 


to Dr. Clive this girl with the sallow com- | 


plexion and pouting pretty mouth was the 
embodiment of all that is lovely, and he who 
had withstood the graces of Judge Hastings’ 
fair daughter, straightway succumbed to 
Miss Lyman’s charms and became her slave. 
Since the day in the woods the ladies had 
not met Mr. Hawthorne, and Agatha began 
to think her unjust words had wounded him 
very much. She wondered why his non-ap- 
pearance provoked her, and why she was 
continually comparing him with the gentle- 
‘men at Ferndale, he rising and they falling 
‘in her estimation by comparison. Mr. Gay- 
' worthy was tall, broad-shouldered, well- 
made—a young Samson in strength; Mr. 


Longworth, a perfect Hercules, muscular — 


and blonde, hitherto her ideal of a man; now 

neither suited her; neither was so manly as 

the rector. Still, if these thoughts had been 

put into words by another, she would have 
disclaim2d them at once. 
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She was sitting at the piano one evening, 
evoking from the keys dreamy arpeggios of 
one of Mendelssohnn’s Lieder, when the 
gentleman occupying her thoughts came 
into the room. She was alone, her guests 
having with one exception gone on a straw 
ride. She had intended going with them of 
course, but when the time came her head 
was aching piteously, therefore she re- 
mained at home. It was only by her ex- 
press command that they had not deferred 
the ride. 

** No, go,’ she said; ‘‘ I should prove but 
poor company to-night, and my head will 
feel better if I am alone.’? So with many 
words of sympathy, in a great wagon lined 
with straw, drawn by four strong gray 
horses, with evergreens ranged around, 
ablaze with Chinese lanterns, which glowed 
like yellow stars through the branches, they 
drove off, and Agatha was left alone. Softly 
she played, her white dress fluttering about 
her, a warm-hued Indian scarf twisted about 
her shoulders. She had not heard his step 
and was not aware of his presence till:— 

‘* Miss Agatha, have you no greeting for 
me ?’’ caused her to stay her fingers and 
look around. There stood Richard Haw- 
thorne with the brightest face she had ever 
seen him wear, a smile actually playing 
about his grave lips, the haunting look no 
longer in his eyes. She placed her hand in 
his, the headache forgotten for the time. 

‘*T am delighted that you have come. I 
thought you had deserted us for good.” 

‘* Nay, Miss Hastings, but I have been 
busy of late—no time allotted me to engage 
in festive scenes. Why do I find you alone, 
talking with the spirits ?” 

‘¢ A headache, superinduced by too much 
excitement, is the cause. You must have 
passed a merry load on your way.” 

“TI did—a right jolly one—all singing vo- 
ciferously. Iam on a begging expedition, 
Miss Hastings”’—changing the subject— 
“but if your head is troubling you, banish 
me from your presence.” 

* And punish myself, eh? Indeed I will 
not. My head is aching but slightly now, 
and I was wishing for company more lively 
than the spirits when I sat down to play. 
State your errand, please, and see if I can 
be of assistance. Is the church in debt? 
And how much do you want from me?” 
she asked, playfully. 

He laughed. ‘It’s not money, Miss 
Hastings, but your aid to procure some. 
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You see we need a new library in the Sab- 
pati school, or at least an addition to the old 
one, as many of the books are torn and de- 
faced sadly. Some of the members plead 
for a fair, and as far as my knowledge goes, 
that seems the best way to raise means; for, 
although a fair causes work, it is harmless 
amusement, and may be the means of bring- 
ing together a better state of feeling among 
the people than is now existing. What say 
you? Will you assist in the work?” 

‘Ay, sir, heartily; and will promise to 
enlist the symapthy of my guests in behalf 
of the bazaar. I shall begin operations to- 
morrow, fish out from theif hiding-places all 
the handsome pieces of silk, and velvet, and 
bits of ribbon I can find, and manufacture 
therefrom little articles which I shall label 
with an extravagant price. Already I see 
an extensive library of choice books result- 
ing from our project, not bound in blue and 
gold like Tennyson’s poems, but with good 
substantial leather covers to them, able to 
withstand the rough handling of the chil- 
dren. When is it to take place?” 

She was new to him in this mood, for, 
though ever gracious, there was a certain 
chilliness in her behavior towards him in- 
separable in speech and gesture. They 
were chatting amicably, devising plans for 
the success of the contemplated fair, when 
the doorway was darkened by a girlish shape, 
and the gallant repartee of the rector’s to 
one of Miss Hastings’ teasing remarks was 
silenced on his lips. Agatha’s eyes followed 
his, and there in the doorway was one of 
her guests, Rose Clifford, who, feeling in- 
disposed like herself, had not gone on the 
straw-ride. Observing that her hostess was 
not alone, the girl would have silently with- 
drawn, but Agatha called out, ‘‘ Do not go, 
Rose. A question of much moment is on 
the tapis, and the more to enter in an argu- 
ment upon it the better. Come, I want 
you.” 

Thus signaled the girl-came forward—a 
slight symmetrical girl, with a walk that re- 
minded you of a Spanish lady. An at- 
tractive, rather than a pretty face she had, 
with eyes like a saint’s, and dark hair band- 
ed smoothly about a calm, low brow. Her 
dress was of some thin black texture, and 


her ornaments sardonyx cameos, elegantly 


carved. 

“ What is it, Agatha?”’ And the judge’s 
daughter wondered why she had never no- 
ticed before how sweet and refined the low 


voice was, and how pleasing the rather 
colorless face. i 

She hastened to make the man and girl 
acquainted. 

‘Rose this is our new minister, the 
Rev. 

But the gentleman cut short the sentence, 
‘There is no necessity for an introdyction, 
Miss Hastings. Miss Clifford and I are old 
friends. How glad I am to see you, Rose! ” 

He had both of her hands in his, regard- 
ing her with kind loving eyes; while she, 


“with bowed head, stood silent, waves of 


crimson flushing her pale cheeks. To Aga- 
tha it was a love scene, and the pain in her 
head increased, and for the first time in her 
life envy and malice had a place in her 
heart. Now she realized by the feeling of 
jealousy stinging her that she loved the 
small puissant man, whose figure she had 
sneered at the first time she saw him in the 
pulpit. Yes, uo Greek girl chained was 
ever more of a captive than she. And her 
rival, if without her splendid beauty, was 
such a girl as most men would admire. 
How luring her face, her manner! She 
roused herself to be agreeable, to enact the 
role of hostess in her inimitable way, but 
the air of hauteur which distinguished the 
judge’s daughter was resumed, and not once 
during the remainder of the clergyman’s 
stay did it in the least thaw. 

*Twas a mild night, the blue empyrean 
scattered thick with gold-eyed stars, and up- 
on leaving, the rector expressed a desire that 
the girls should look out and see how beau- 
tiful the evening was. 

Agatha laughed, a little jarring laugh, and 
declined, saying, ‘‘ You, Rose, favor Mr. 
Hawthorne with your company to the gate- 
way. We do not stand on ceremony here in 
the country, and the night is certainly love- 
ly, and Mr. Hawthorne so evidently desires 
your presence that it would be a pity to de- 
prive him of it.” 

Then bidding the rector good-night, she 
began pacing the floor with rapid steps, her 
heart making fast tumultuous throbs. And 
out in the summer night, down a terraced 
walk the man led the ‘quiet girl, halcyon 
stars glimmering from above. How glori- 
ously lovely the scene, made radiant by the 
combined light of moon and stars! But 
neither detected the beauty. ‘“‘ Rose,’’ and 
the man’s voice was husky with emotion, 
‘have you heard? Do you know that Es- 
telle is dead?” 


in amazement; instead she said, quietly 
enough, ‘I read of her death in the Times. 
Poor cousin Stella? Forgive me, but guilty 
as she was, wretched as she has made your 
life and my own, I am sorry for her. When 
and how did you receive the news, Richard?” 
_ & A week or so ago, and by letter. A rail- 
road collision, the letter ran, and among the 
names of those killed my wife’s and her 
guilty paramour, Raymond 

*¢ Oh hush! Richard,” clutching hold of his 
arm with all her strength, ‘‘ for God’s sake 
do not mention his name! Three years have 
gone by since I nearly lost all faith in man- 
kind, but I never hear his name that it does 
not pain me—pain me terribly. I loved him 
—loved him so!” 

Such a world of misery in her voice, in the 
eyes uplifted to his. How he pitied her! 
And to the judge’s daughter in the bay- 
window they were rehearsing vows of un- 
dying love. 


CHAPTER III. 


WAS the day of the fair. In a grove, 

with the ground cleared from all ob- 
structions, made smooth for the occasion, 
different departments were made, over 
which various girls were stationed; above, 
no covering save the branches of primeval 
trees. Fancy articles of all kinds were here 
displayed. Cakes, candies—all sorts of con- 
fectionery, in fact—were sold. In aprettily 
constructed hut of hemlock Judge Hastings’ 
daughter reigned. Here was the centre of 
attraction. From morning till now, late in 
in the afternoon, Agatha had stood dispens- 
ing smiles, while exacting exorbitant prices 
for the pretty articles ranged artistically 
about her. Opposite, Rose Clifford presided, 
and a little beyond Madge and the doctor. 
The fair was proving a great success; and so 
the rector said to himself as he halted in 
front of Agatha’s domicile. 

‘* What can I show you, sir?’’ she asked 
in her most business-like way. 

‘You are a fanrous clerk, Miss Agatha, 
but you can’t entice me further. I have 
made way with all my change. You look 
tired. Let Miss Olman take your place for 
a while, and come and rest yourself by the 
side of the stream. I have a story to tell 
you.” 

Tremblingly she obeyed. Was he going 
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He expected her to draw away from him 


to announce his love for Rose? White and 
cold in spite of the warm colors in which 
she was clothed, grew her face. Yet she 
took his proffered arm, and walked quietly 
by his side. His face was grave almost to 
sadness, but Agatha was not looking at it; 
away through the aisles of green her eyes 
were wandering. 

‘‘ Agatha, can you guess why I have 
brought you here ? ” 

Still she kept her eyes averted, but softly 
answered, ‘“‘ Yes. Itis to tell me you are 
engaged to Rose Clifford. I congratulate 
you—she is a prize.” 

He rose and stood before her. “ You 
know it is not so. You may call me pre- 
sumptuous, and tell me there is no hope, 
but I love you—love you, girl, in spite of the 
stinging words you uttered that day in the 
woods.”’ 

Do not speak of them,” she cried. 
have been punished severely, for that day I 
lost my heart—gave itto you. ButI thought 
it was Rose you cared for.’’ 

He did not kiss her, did not take her in his 
arms as an ardent lover might, but by her 
side he again seated himself, and began:— 

** Agatha, ere I ask you to be my wife, I 
have a story whose pages I must unfold to 
you. Iam a widower. Nay, do not start. 
You are my first and only love. Let me 
give you the outlines, Five years ago, when 
I was a mere boy, I married Estelle Kling. 
Why, you would inquire, when for her I had 
no love. It was to please my mother, who 
on her deathbed exacted of me the promise 
to make Estelle my wife. She loved me, 
mother said. Afterward, when I had ful- 
filled the promise, I made a little discovery. 
Estelle married me for my fortune, which 
was and is immense. So you see, darling, 
in the eyes of the world, I am not a nobody, 
after all. 

‘* Two years went by, and one night when 
the earth was wrapped in white, and the 
wind blew bitterly, she eloped with a man, 
who to me had ever been the embodiment 
of goodness—Raymond Cross, and Rose’s 
affianced husband, As far as Estelle is con- 
cerned, I treated her with all due respect 
and tenderness, and was only to blame for 
marrying her without love. I can only plead 
in extenuation of my fault my extreme 
youth. A divorce I did not seek. ‘Whom 
God hath joined together det no man put 
asunder,’ rang in my ears and prevented. 
A short time ago there was a smashup on 
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the railroad, and the two who had eloped 
that winter’s night met their death. My 
life has not been devoid of torture, for'I am 
sensitive, and proud in my way as you, and 
the name of Hawthorne, an old one, was 
never before disgraced. But when I met 
you, 80 fair, so lovable, my lot grew like unto 
that of Tantalus—almost unbearable. I 
loved you, but -knew that that love could 
only bring misery tome. I meant to have 
kept the secret hidden for months yet, but 
something, over which I had no control, 
urged me to try my fate to-day. 
darling, knowing all, sometime in the future 
will you be my wife? Ihave wealth at my 
command, and with it we can do much 
” 

He extended his arms, and like a tired 
child she entered them, the brook babbling 
gleefully at their feet, his kisses falling thick 
and fast upon her lips. And just beyond, 
with wicked eyes peering through a thicket 
of weeds in which she was hidden, was a lost, 
abandoned woman, who had overheard the 
recital of love. She clenched her hands 
until the finger-nails brought blood, her face 
demoniacal in its rage. "Twas none other 
than Estelle, the wife he believed dead. 
Wretched, without money and friends, 
wholly destitute, she had sought out her 
husband—for what she scarcely knew her- 
self. She must have money or starve. She 
had been on the cars when the accident 
happened, and although scarred, robbed of 
her good looks, life had not been taken from 
her. Night and day she had traveled till 
Ashwood was reached. Going to the parson- 
age, she found the rector absent; at the fair, 
she was told, and, tired and footsore as she 
was, she kept on till she came to the grove, 
peering through the groups of people in 
search of the one she had treated so shame- 
fully. - At last, in company with a tall, fair 
girl, whose hair seemed to catch and im- 
prison in its meshes gleams of yellow sun- 
shine, she saw him, slowly moving off in the 
direction where the trees were larger and 
thicker, and the shadows blacker and more 
‘dense. Taking a circuitous path to avoid all 
prying eyes, she followed and came near 
‘them, where she could distinctly catch the 
words said. They angered her—this shame- 
less woman, who had allied herself to the 
rector merely for the purpose of luxuriating 
in his riches. But, weak and foolish, she 
‘had listened to the guilty love a cowardly 
man had whispered in her ear, and for the 
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Now,” 


sake of his handsome face and foppish man- — ie 


ner left her attractive home and noble hus- 
band. With beauty and character gone, 
abandoned by the wretch who had lured her 
from her home but to destroy her, money- 
less, and tired almost to death, with her 
bosom writhing with passions that burned 
her as destroying flames, hating herself, the 
world, and all it contained, planning in 
some way to ruin the happiness of the man 
she had wronged and the girl he loved. 
How beautiful she was! More beautiful 
than she had been in her palmiest days. 

‘*In all the world there is not a more 
wretched creature than I,’ she moaned; 
“the sunlight falls not on one more un- 
happy or guilty. Curse the man who 
enticed me from virtue with his devilish 
wiles! But for him I might be a happy 
wife. Oh, curse him! curse him, I say!” 

Then as she saw the two so lately be- 
trothed walking away, her hand resting 
lightly on his arm, she gathered together all 
her faculties, sat upright and pondered. 
What was to be done? ‘He shall support 
me at least,’’ she muttered; ‘‘ otherwise I 
will blazon the fact of my being his wife to 
the world.” 

The day closed, night shadows fell around, 
and under the globes of light flashing here 
and there amid the trees, the proceeds of 
the bazaar were summed up; the result ex- 
ceeded their expectations amazingly. They 
would not only have an addition to their 
dilapitated library, but a few trifles to em- 
bellish the church. Besides, they had had 
an enjoyable time, gossiped to their hearts’ 
content, and flirted not a little. Madge 
voted it a blissful day, to which the doctor 
assented, as he escorted her home, lingering 
long on the way, and long at the door, as if 
loath to leave her; and when he -did, leay- 
ing her with a face suffused with blushes, 
with love light in her eyes. He had pro- 
posed and been accepted. Happy Madge! 

And another couple, Agatha and the 
minister, had lingered on the way, too, so 
long that the shabby object on the parson- 
age steps had fallen asleep, and there she 
lay with the moonlight falling on her face 
and disclosing her features, when a man’s 
step, light and springy, touched the pave- 
ment, and his curious glance fell on the 
figure at his feet. The Lord have mercy! 
It was Estelle — alive, not dead as he had 
believed. The walls of his Chateau en 
Espagne tumbled to his feet; his glowing 
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dream had evaporated — broken as the bub- 


bles he had blown in his childhood, only to 


break when at their brightest. Was she 
waiting for him? He roused her. 

‘* Woman,” he said, in a voice so strange 
he knew it not, ‘“‘ what are you doing here? 
Get up.”’ 

She sprang upright, her dishevelled hair 
about her scarred face, looking in the pale 
moonlight what she was—a lost creature. 
A shudder ran through him; she was so 
repulsive. How different from the refined 
girl he had just parted with. 

He pushed off the hand she laid on- his 
arm impatiently. With one cry to the good 
God above, he stifled the impulse to strangle 
her; and as the uplifted hand fell power- 
less downward, the cunning tempters of 
evil thronging in his soul took their de- 
parture. 

‘Come into my study, out of sight, and 
tell me why you are here. Have you risen 
from the dead to mock me? Were you not 
killed when the accident took place at ——? 
I read your name among the list.” 

** Don’t be a fool, Richard. I am alive, 
a being of flesh and blood, as you will ac- 
knowledge if you but lay your hand upon 
me. Ah! you shrink, as if the touch would 
contaminate you. You are right. I am a 
spirit of darkness, about whom lingers not 
a trace of good. How comfortable!” as she 
sank into an easy-chair, her eye taking in all 
the pretty details of the room, its many 
choice books scattered here and there, its 
articles of virtu, the marble Clytie in the 
bow-window, and the painting on the wall 
of Christ on the cross, after Murillo. 

‘*T was a dolt to leave you in those happy 
days, Richard. But repentance availeth 
not; it cometh too late. You would not 
take me back, I suppose ?” 

‘* Never, creature of shame!” he cried. 
‘* You are less to me than the dust beneath 
my feet. You gave upa home of luxury, a 


husband who sought to make your every 


want satisfied, to become the mistress of a 
man who was the betrothed of your cousin. 
Poor Rose! how much she has suffered by 


the dastardly act, God and her own heart 


alone know. Now tell me your errand, and 


-begone, and never, never let me see your 
face again!. The sight of it stirs up a feel- 


‘ing within me like unto that which Cain 
must have felt when he became a murderer. 
Iam not proof against it, minister though 


Ibe.” 
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“Richard,” she said, ‘‘sit down and 
compose yourself, and I will at once make 
known my errand. I want money. If you 
will give it to me I will leave your presence 
forever.” 

The tempest of grief overwhelming him 
was subdued, and standing before her, he 
said, ‘‘ Estelle, you shall not want. I will 
give you money enough now to last for the 
present, and if you will depart quietly, and 
not let the fact of your being my wife be 
made known in this neighborhood, where I 
am doing some good, I will from time to time 
forward you money, so that you cannot only 
live comfortably but expensively. Those 
who were acquainted with our marriage 
believe you dead. Let them still think so. 
Otherwise not one penny shall you have, 
and I will at once obtain a divorce.” 

‘*To get married again? ’”’ she sneered. 

He silenced her with a look. ‘* Nay, so 
long as you live, I have no right to do so. 
I shall not marry.” 

** You hope I’ll die, don’t you? ” 

**God forbid! Not till you have in part 
atoned for your sin by repenting.”’ 

She stopped him with a laugh. ‘ Don’t 
preach, Richard. Give me the money and I 
will begone.”’ 

He tendered her a roll of bills. ‘ Go, 
and God have mercy upon you.” 

*Twas a stifling day, barely a breath of 
air stirring. A thunder storm was brewing. 
But this did not deter her from making the 
journey she had determined upon. 

‘*T must stand face to face with my rival,”’ 
she said; ‘“‘talk to her; maybe break my 
promise to Richard, and tell her I am the 
wife of the man she loves. But how am I 
to arrange it? Oh,” after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, ‘“‘I have it. I used to be great on 
telling fortunes, hence I will adopt the role 
of fortune-teller, and peer into the future 
for my lady. Now to make myself look as 
much like one as possible. My hair I’ll 
allow to straggle over my back, a crimson 
ribbon to ripple through it. A red scarf 
must be wound about my shoulders, gipsey 
fashion; my black dress is just the thing. 
Yes, I shall look quite fantastic. I have an 
old pack of cards with me, and—but pshaw! 
I'll wager but that an interview will be 
granted me. How like greedy cormorants 
the clouds gather in the heavens; the storm 
will soon be upon us. However, it argues 
not ill for my efforts. In a storm, the ele- 
ments at war with each other, my words will 
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produce a more decided effect. I guess I'll 
sally out.’’ 

She di@so, and walked so rapidly that she 
reached Ferndale ere the storm broke. As 
she ascended the steps the rain came down, 
the wind moaned, the lightning ran like fiery 
serpents through the sky. Some ladies sat 
on the piazza watching the heavens, the 
judge’s daughter among them. 

‘‘What will you have, woman?” she 
asked, an indefinable thrill of terror creep- 
ing over her, as if she knew the words about 
to be uttered would blast her young life. 

‘“T am Myra, the gipsey, lady, whose 
province it is to unveil to mortals the hidden 
future; if desired, I can unearth strange se- 
crets belonging to the past. Let me see 
what fate holds in store for you, pretty 
one,’’ assuming a wheedling tone. 

Agatha drew back haughtily. ‘If I had 
any faith in your necromantic powers, wom- 
an, I should not care to pry into the secrets 
hidden from human sight.” 

But the others gathered around the pariah 
with curious faces. 

‘“* Yes, let’s have our fortunes told. Who 
will be the first ?”’ 

“J,” eried a merry, blue-eyed lass. “I 
will cross your hand with silver, else you do 
not see aright.” 

“ Agreed, my pretty, but it must not be 
before so many people. If you elect, I will 
let you have a companion—only one.”’ 

‘** All right. Can we have a room, Aga- 
tha?” 

‘Certainly; go into the library.” 

Fifteen minutes elapsed, and the girls 
who went in came out with startled faces. 
“She is the most wonderful woman, Aga- 
tha. She read our histories as if from the 
printed pages of a book.” 

This excited the rest to such a pitch that 
they followed suit, two by two, until all 
gathered on the piazza but Agatha had had 
their fortunes told either by cards or by the 
lines in the human hand. Obeying an im- 
pulse, Agatha decided to go. She went and 
found Rose, and together they entered the 
room. Inachair before a table on which 
were scattered the cards, the supposed gip- 
sey sat. But at sight of her Rose Cliffurd 
grew faint and leaned heavily on Agatha for 
support. ‘‘ What*is it, Rose ?”’ she cried. 


Ere the girl could reply, if she had in- 
tended to, Estelle had risen and come to- 
wards them. 
You here?” 


** Rose Clifford, is it possible! 
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“It is I, Estelle. But you—we heard you 
were dead.” 

‘*So Richard told me. But you see me 
before you, alive. Wilt have thy fortune 
told?” 

“There is nothing to tell,” the girl re- 
plied, drearily. ‘*‘ The future stretches be- 
fore me a dreary waste, where flowers do 
not blossom and where the sun shines not. 
My life is ended, so far as hope and happi- 
ness are concerned. In the dead gray ashes 
of the past my heart is buried.” 

“Tf so, I can but stir the gray ashes and 
the dead heart will throb anew with life. 
Do not look so pitiful. For the sake of the 
years dead and gone, Rose, when you loved 
me, I am about to right a wrong. Be pre- 
pared for joyful news. Do not faint. The 
man who lured me from my husband was 
not Raymond Cross, as you had every rea- 
son to believe, but Captain Travers, a dis- 
solute coxcomb. He was crushed to death 
when the railroad accident occurred which 
robbed me of my beauty. Curse him! 
There,’’ as Rose sank to the floor, ‘* she has 
fainted! Why can’t one hear glad tidings 
without swooning ?” 

Agatha heard not; the woman’s words 
struck her dumb, speechless; she realized 
that the rector of St. Luke’s was as dead to 
her as if clothed in cerements and deposited 
in a sepulchre. 

Rose, who had not fainted, started up, 
white and trembling, hope mingling with 
unbelief in her glance. ‘Say it again, Es- 
telle, oh, say itagain! Did Raymond Cross 
not accompany you that night? Then why 
did you leave that fatal letter behind, so 
mischievous in its nature, which caused a 
world of harm ?”’ 

‘* Why? Because that black-hearted vil- 

lain Travers convinced me that a fortune 
devolved npon my so doing. His grand- 
father was on the verge of death, and he did 
not want him to learn the fact, for fear he 
might alter his will. Then, too, he had con- 
ceived for Raymond a deadly hatred.” 
- * And I—O my God! how I have wronged 
him—my Raymond, so true, so noble! O 
Father, forgive me the wrong I am guilty 
of! When he wrote me and prayed for a 
hearing, I denied him!” 

Agatha threw her arms about the pale 
girl’s neck and kissedher. ‘ It will allcome 
right in the end, Rose. He will forgive, and 
a reconciliation will be effected.”’ 

The faltering tones, the touch of the soft 
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arms about her neck, caused Rose to try and 
assuage her own grief and comfort the girl 
in whose path no light shone—where nothing 
but clouds lurked overhead. ‘*O Agatha, 
how I pity you! ” 

“Hush, Rose. Words are of no effect 
now, however sympathetic. I must bear 
my sorrow as best I may. That woman 
shall not gloat over my downfall. No one 
shall suspect, no one know.” 

With haughty step and calm face, with 
nothing about her to indicate the grief that 
was gnawing at her vitals, and torturing her, 
Agatha crossed over to the window where 
Richard’s wife stood, with eyes fixed on the 
blackened heavens. 

‘* Woman, your errand is accomplished. 
Begone! Delay a moment, and I will have 
you ejected by the servants.” 

will,eh?”? And the woman turned 
upon the speaker with the rage of an infu- 
riated beast. ‘‘ If so, ’twill be at your peril 
and the peril of the man you love. ’Twould 
have been better not to have threatened, for 
now, come weal, come woe, though I forfeit 
untold gold by speaking, I will proclaim to 
all Ashwood the secret their beloved pastor 
is hiding from them. I go to make it known 
to the winds of heaven.” 

She started for the door, but Rose inter- 
ceptedher. ‘‘O Estelle, be generous! Rich- 
ard is all that is kind and good, and by 


you he has suffered grievously. Forbear!”’ 
But Estelle pushed the slight girl out of 
her path. ‘‘I cannot forgive. I gg to make 
good my threat.’”? Out of the rbom she 
stalked, into the open air, the rain still fall- 
ing, the lightning flashing in the sky. 
Drenched to the skin, she minded uot; she 
was too intent upon humbling the proud girl 
by exposing Richard Hawthorne’s secret. 
Alas! ’twas never told. Even as she was 
rehearsing it to herself—cursing Agatha in 
her heart—as if God meant to thwart her in 
her plan, there came a flash of lightning so 
vividly bright that the world seemed on fire 
—a flash which the woman did not see; for 
the same flash that shivered in splinters a 
tall tree, bereft her of life. Late in the day 
she was found; the next day buried. On 
the hillside, where the willow bent its tresses, 
she was laid to rest. A simple white stone 
marked her grave. Upon it the word “ Es- 
telle”*—nothing more. This was done by . 
Richard, through Rose, who said she had 
known her in life. And none but‘those she 
had wronged ever knew that in that grave 
the wife of Richard Hawthorne slept. 

The months rolled on—twelve in number; 
and then an event happened in Ashwood of 
a pleasing nature. "Twas this: in the gothic 
church of St. Luke’s, three couples were mar- 
ried at once. ‘*Who? who?” you ask. 
Nay, if you cannot guess, I shall not tell you. 


THE HOMES OF THE INCAS. 


ERHAPS some of the most remarkable 

of ancient dwelling-places are the 
ruined homes of the Incas. In these ves- 
tiges of palaces and large cities, on the worn 
stones of grand and massive monuments, 
lies the undeciphered history of that motley 
empire, in which fragments of surrounding 
races conquered by the Incas were mixed up 
in a high degree; for before the waves of 
the Spanish invasion surged over Peru, 
there were no pages of history to turn back 
for a faithful picture of the national life; no 
possibility of tracing the successive steps 
which led the Incas from their early seat of 
civilization to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
Tradition says that the first homes of the 
Incas are to be found on the shores and isl- 
ands of the sacred lake, Titicaca; and 


among the ruins there, many objects of in- 
terest in gold and silver and pottery have 
been discovered. Some of the few rare 
specimens of pottery present fair represen- 
tations of the people of those far-off times, 
which show that they were identical in fea- 
ture with their descendants of the present 
day. Butat the period when this race of 
kings are first met with in history, their em- 
pire extended for two thousand five hundred 
miles, and included the present states of 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and part of Chili. 
It was traversed by the two great mountain 
ranges of the Cordilleras. The eastern 
chain, which forms the true watershed of 
the South American continent, and which is 
unbroken even by the passage of the rivers, 
runs parallel with the coast, sometimes a 
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hundred miles away, sometimes approaching 
so closely that its rocky feet are washed by 
the long billows of the Pacific. At a vary- 
ing distance rise the majestic snow-clad 
mountains of the Western Cordilleras, or 
the Andes proper, all rugged and intersected 
by deep valleys, through which the rivers, 
running sometimes a thousand miles due 
northward, find their way at last. From the 
vast bosom of the glaciers flow the Aperamac 
and the Vilcomaya, affluents of the Amazon 
—that mighty river, which discharges its 
wealth of waters into the Atlantic Ocean 
four thousand miles away. 

But a great portion of this vast kingdom 
was practically uninhabitable. On the 
plateau of the Despoblado, which lies far 
above the limits of eternal snow, between 
the mountain ranges, there is no trace of hu- 
man habitation, excepting the small huts of 
refuge built by the Incas on the main road 
between the northern and southern parts of 
theirdominions. And in the desolate region 
around the Lake Umayo, the only distin- 
guishing feature are the innumerable chul- 
pas or burying towers, which stand singly or 
in groups upon the desert plain. Round or 
square, these tombs are solid structures, 
with one small cavity at the base, entered 
by a narrow hole in the side. Some are in 
ruins; a few as perfect as when first com- 
pleted; many, doubtless, as completely van- 
ished as the ashes they were meant to cover. 

At the time of the Spanish conquest, the 
seat of the Inca power was at Cuzco, which 
is dominated by the stupendous fortress of 
Sacsalmachan; and at lovely Yucay among 
the woods that clothe the lower spurs of the 
Cordilleras. Here, in this lofty and semi- 
topical valley, surrounded by a coronet of 
mountains that throw their glittering peaks 
against the pure blue sky to a height of eigh- 
teen thousand feet, the Incas built their 
palaces, and those far-famed gardens which 
sweep in curves around the hills, and de- 
scend into the narrow valleys. Washed by 
the rapid waters of a stream which flashes 
back a winding line of silver far away, each 
terraced garden was provided with an aze- 
quia or canal, to receive the overflowing 
water of the mountain streams when the 
snow melted. Mr. Squiers, late United 
States Commissioner to Peru, says: ‘‘ The 
system of irrigation of the ancient Peruvians 
is well worthy of attention. Even in those 
parts where rain falls during six months in 
the year, they constructed immense irrigat- 
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ing canals. They not only economized every 
rood of ground, by building their towns and 
habitations in places unfit for cultivation, 
and buried their dead where they would not 
encumber the arable land, but they terraced 
the hillsides and mountains to hei of 
hundreds and thousands of feet, and led the 
waters of mountain springs and torrents 
downwards until they were lost in the valley 
below. These azequias, as they are now 
called, were often of considerable size and 
great length, extending in some instances 
for hundreds of miles.” 

Every pass to this secluded valley, hem- 
med in by glaciers, ravines, and precipices, 
was guarded by an impregnable fortress; on 
one side rises Ollamtaytambo; on the other, 
looming out grandly against the snowy mass 
of the Andes on a headland four thousand 
feet high, stands the irregular oval of Pisac. 
Each point of access to these strongholds 
was carefully walled up with stones, or 
crowned with towers. Not far from the 
modern city of Truxillo, the vast structure 
known as the Temple of the Sun covers an 
area of seven acres. It rises eight hundred 
feet, as a double rectangle, formed of huge 
adobes, and incases a central core of earth; 
beneath which is said to be hidden away an 
immense treasure called “‘the great fish,” 
belonging to the ancient dynasty. A smal- 
ler treasure—the ‘ little fish ’’—was secured 
long ago by a Spaniard, to whom the secret 
of its hiding-place was revealed by an In- 
dian cacique. 

There are extensive ruins at Pechacamac, 
in the immediate neighborhood of Peru; but 
perhaps the most interesting remains of an 
ancient city are those in the valley of the 
Rimac, where several miles of the heavy 
wall which surrounded the town still stand. 
Built not unlike the ancient Babylon, this 
curious city consisted of a labyrinthine maze 
of streets, passages, apartments, and pyram- 
idal structures rising stage by stage, with ter- 
races and broad flights of steps leading to their 
summits. The houses—generally formed 
in squares—were divided into an immense 
number of small apartments, none of which 
communicated; and only through the low 
doorways could the light and air gain admit- 
tance; these opened onto narrow alleys dis- 
posed in straight lines, and were so arranged 
that no door was opposite another. 

Far anterior to the earliest legends of 
Peru, the shores of the Pacific Ocean were 
peopled by the Chimus, a race said to have 


been conquered by the war-like son of the 
ninth Inca, according to the Catalogue left 
by Garcellasso de la Vega, which commenc- 
ing in the eleventh century, reaches to the 
Spanish invasion. They gave their name to 
the great city whose immense ruins now ex- 
tend for many miles along the coast. Who 
can look without wonder and reverence on 
the vestiges of this ancient dwelling-place— 
on the mysterious tombs and temples which 
are the only record of millions of men who 
in unknown ages labored and worshiped 
here? Of the temple built by the Incas in 
Chimu, only the walls remain; but the 
Sacred Virgins have left some curious relics 
among the ruins of their convent. Numer- 
ous dried-up human bodies, which have 
been preserved without embalming, were 
found sitting side by side, swathed up in 
winding sheets, and tightly corded. 

On the same desolate sea-coast there is a 
‘vast and lonely space, which bears the name 
of El) Castillo. In its sandy soil lie hun- 
dreds of buried skeletons; and the storms 
of Time in disinterring these remains, show 
that they are those of men who died a vio- 
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lent death. What battle-field is this over- 
looking the mighty sea? What manner of 
men were they who found a grave upon its 
surf-beaten shores? Within sound of the 
tides which for centuries have ebbed and 
flowed since these dry bones lived, they stil! 
remain to tell us that some great hosts did 
sweep across the plain; but their feuds, their 
very names are now unknown. 

So also of the, Incas, that race which has 
left such ‘‘ footprints on the sands of Time,” 
there is no record but in the blood-stained 
chronicles of the Spanish historians. And 
even in the dark history of the conquest of 
Peru, one of the saddest episodes in the an- 
nals of the world, where a monotony of 
bloodshed, of fire and sword and plunder, 
marked the progress of the Spanish arms, 
but little reliance can be placed on the exag- 
gerated statements of Las Casas and other 
chroniclers of that period. They found no 
written language in the conquered land; and 
it was only dimly and vaguely, through the 
intermingled myths and legends of the peo- 
ple, that any record of the ancient Inca 
dynasty could be briefly traced. 


THE POET’S TREASURES. 


er laughing streams all crystal bright, 

How sweet their murmuring song 

As, strewn with blossoms and flecked with light, 
They joyously dance along! 


' They glance through the valleys like silver wings; 
They twinkle, they gleam, they shine; — 
And while my heart in rapture sings, 
They whisper they are mine! 


Like a maiden’s tresses, so sleek, so fine, 
They ripple, and wave, and curl; 
They blush ’neath the sunset like rosy wine, 
And sing like a happy girl. 
When, weary, I sink on the emerald sod, 
They dimple, and seem to say, 
“* We are balm fresh flung from the hand of God; 
Come, bathe in our fairy spray.” 


“The warbling birds are my minstrels all ; 

- Ah! they know that I love them well, 

For I hasten forth, when their voices call, 
To forest or leafy dell; 

On buoyant pinions they come and go, 
Capricious, and wild, and free, 

And I sing to the children of toil and woe 
‘The songs they sing to me. 


The trees are mine, and the humble flowers 
That sigh ’mid the rustling grass, 

When steeped in the fragrance of summer showers, 
The amorous zephyrs pass. 

When the world grows cold, and I turn away 
From its fickle and loveless throng, 

They nestle around me, and seem to say :— 
“We love you, poor child of song!” 


They kiss the dust from my weary feet; 
They tremble, and blush, and sigh ; 

And the bonny daisy, so fresh, so sweet, 
A tear in her golden eye, 

Seemeth to me, in her gown of white, 
More lovely than all the rest, 

With the beauty of summer in her sight, 
And its sunshine in her breast. 


I own not one inch of land, not I, 
Nor jewels nor silk I wear, 

Yet, free to roam neath the azure sky, 
I am wealthy beyond compare. 

To the plodding worldling, let pomp and pride 
And the treasures of earth be given, 

While I rest content on the fair hillside, 


- Rich, rich in the gifts of heaven! 
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SEE you thought I was awful wicked 
this mornin’, when I said I was glad to 
hear that Aunt Polly Thornton was dead; 
but I’ll tell you all about her now, an’ ef I 
ain’t mistaken you’ll think I ought to be 
glad. You see I knowed Polly—she was 
Polly Streeter then—from the time she was 
knee high,—use’ter go to school with her, 
an’ when she was a big girl use’ter go to 
frolics with her. Purty! Well, I reckon! 
Slim an’ straight, with the biggest black eyes 
an’ the shiniest black hair, cheeks like the 
sunny side of a russet apple, an’ as full of 
fun as an egg of meat. You bet she had lots 
of beaux, an’ afore she was eighteen years 
old she was promised to one of the likeliest 
boys in the neighborhood. No, ’twa’n’t me; 
ef it had been I dunno but I kinder think 
things’d turned out dif’rent. You see, Jake 
Stebbins had a dreadful temper, an’ when 
ole Mis’ Streeter, Polly’s mother, died, an’ 
Polly wanted the weddin’ put off a while, 
cause she was the oldest girl an’ her pap 
needed her, he flew all to pieces, an’ said 
some purty sharp things; and Polly bein’ no 
ways wantin’ in spunk, the match was broke 
off, an’ Jake he goes and marries Melinda 
Ann Peters in less’n six months. ‘* Acted 
the fool,”’ you say. I reckon he found that 
out soon enough; Melinda Ann didn’t have 
that red head fur nuthin’. An’ Polly, she 
didn’t wear the willer long, fur there wasn’t 
a feller ’round but was keen to wait on her. 
Howsomever, she took her mother’s death 
that hard it was a good while afore she’d 
hev anything to do with us youngsters,—not 
till her father married again anyhow, ef I 
reck’lect right, which he did in ’bout a year. 

Well, the Streeter children didn’t take to 
the step-mother, an’ no wonder. She was 
Hannah Wing, old Sam Wing’s darter, an’ 
he were about as mean as they git to be, an’ 
she were his born picter. Why, they said 
when his ole mother died he sent to a neigh- 
bors an’ borered two coppers to put on her 
eyes, cause he said he only hed half-dollars 


“in the house, an’ he feared they’d be stole; 


an’ he never ’lowed his fam’ly to eat butter, 
or young chickens, or eggs. But laws, 
what’s the use of talkin’ ’bout ole Wing? 
He’s dead long ago, and so’s Hannah fur 
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that matter; I jess wanted you to see how it 
was Polly an’ her step-mother didn’t ’gree. 
You see the Streeters was good livers, an’ 
when the pinchin’ and savin’ begun, nater- 
ally there was fussin’. 

Well, there was purty lively times fur a 
while; but the older boys, there was two 
older ’an Polly, they got “married, an’ the 
younger children got used to Hannah’s ways, 
all but Tom, the boy next younger ’an Polly. 
He got sorter wild; said ef he cuddent hev 
a good time at home he’d have it somewhere 
else; an’ he stayed out nights an’ got into 
bad comp’ny, an’ at last he came home 
drunk once an’ talked sort 0’ sassy to his 
step-mother, an’ she up an’ said ef Tom 
didn’t leave the place she would, fur she 
wasn’t goin’ to hev sich an example to her 
boys. She had three of ’em you see, by 
this time. So of course Tom left, fur the 
ole man sided with Hannah, an’ her, ole Sam 
Wing’s darter, talkin’ bout examples to her 
boys, an’ her father that mean—but laws! — 
it’s no use talkin’. 

Polly most went crazy, fur Tom was her 
fav’rite of all the children, an’ I allays will 
say ef the boy hed been treated half-decent 
he’d never giv ’em no trouble; but Hannah 
jess nagged an’ jawed from mornin’ till 
night, an’ naterally the boy, bein’ high 
strung, cuddent bear it. I reckon Tom’s 
doin’s didn’t make it easier fur Polly, so.she 
stayed a good deal with her brother’s folks, 
an’ as she was a mighty good worker they 
was glad enough to hev her, ’specially when 
any of ’em was sick, or harvestin’ or 
butcherin’; an’ Hannah was allers grumblin’ 
at her fur not helpin’ her more. 

‘* Wonder she didn’t marry.” Well, it 
was queer; she hed lots of chances, good 
ones too, fur she got purtier every year it 
looked like; an’ there was Jim Hawkins, ole 
Squire Hawkins’ boy. He studied law an’ 
got to be Judge afore he died. He hung 
round her three or four years, but he giv it 
up at last an’ married Tilda Spinkle, Hiram 
Spinkle’s youngest girl, an’ she made him a 
good wife, but she cuddent hold a candle to 
Polly Streeter fur looks. Jess about this 
time ole man Streeter died, an’ then there 
was sights of bother. There was a good 
17 


farm, an’ a lot o’ stock an’ some money out, 
fur the ole man was purty fore-handed; but 
there was five children by the fust wife an’ 
six by Hannah, so when the estate was 
‘wound up an’ the widder’s share tuk out, 
you can see there wasn’t no great shares fur 
any of ’em. 

Car’line, Polly’s sister, married Pete 
Sandford, ole Pete Sandford’s youngest boy, 
a year afore her father died, an’ Tom bein’ 
gone there was none of the first children at 
home but Polly. The widder she offered 
her a home, but Polly said she’d stay with 
Car’line; she reckoned she’d work fur her 
board, an’ her bit of money out at interest 
?ud clothe her. That done fura while; but 
sakes, Polly was that kind-hearted that 
whenever her brothers got into a tight place 
she was the one to help ’em out, an’ it 
wasn’t long till all her money was in their 
hands. I reckon they meant to be honest, 
but somehow they didn’t seem to sense her 
wantin’ money, an’ when she asked for some 
once in a while they doled it out to her as if 
she were a beggar; an’ at last when. her 
oldest brother sold out an’ moved West he 
paid her back her principal, ’thout one cent 
interest. 

‘*Mean!”’ Of course it was, an’ he cud- 


dent dun it ef she’d stood up fur her rights; 
but that’s jess like a woman. I hear lots 0’ 
talk these days bout wimmen’s rights, votin’ 
an’ sich. It’s my ’pinion ef they’d look 
after the rights they’ve got they’d doa sight 


better. But laws! what’s the use o’ talk- 
in’? After that, you’d hardly think it, but 
_ it’s a fact, Polly went security fur her other 
brother; an’ I do say Charley Streeter was 
the last man I’d go security fur,—not that 
he wasn’t honest, but he was that onlucky. 
You’ve knowed sich men. Ef he sowed 
wheat the chinches tuk it; ef he planted 
corn he never made more’n half acrop. It 
was too wet, or too dry, or sumthin’. Work? 
Yes, ma’am, he worked. There never was 
an industriouser man; but he cuddent man- 
age, an’ it looked as ef there was a spite 
agin him. . Bout every year he’d lose a 
hoss; they’d jess die on his hands. Same 
way with his cattle. Why, one year three 
of his best milk cows got stuck in the mud 
down at the crick, an’ he never found ’em 
till they was dead. Of course he missed ’em 
at milkin’ times, but he kep’ thinkin’ they’d 

come up. 
Well, that’s the sort o’ man Polly went 
security fur. He tuk a notion to buy some 
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cattle to fat fur the spring market. You 
see, that year his corn turned out purty 
fair, an’ fur a while it ‘peared like he might 
make a little; but luck was agin him. It 
was the year the black leg fust broke out 
here. It was an awful cold winter, an’ 
cattle men said the trouble was made by the 
animals gettin’ their feet froze; but I dunno; 
anyhow, Charley Streeter’s cattle died like 
sheep, an’ Polly hed the note to pay. Char- 
ley felt mighty bad—said Polly should allays 
hev a home with him, an’ his wife said the 
same; but they hed a big fam’ly of their 
own, an’ Polly was too spunky to live offen 
’em, so she went to teachin’ the school in 
our deestric’, an’ a-boardin’ at her sister 
Car’lines. 

She’d teached a year or two when word 
came ’at Tom Streeter, which they’d no one 
heerd of fur ten year, was dead, an’ hed left 
aloto’ money. Leastways, Judge Hawkins 
he gota letter from way out West froma 
lawyer, askin’ "bout heirs an’ soon. Well, 
it turned out Tom hed made a pile, an’ was 
comin’ home when he tuk sick an’ died, an’ 
left everythin’ he hed to Polly Streeter, the 
best friend he ever hed—so he put it in the 
will; an’ when it was fixed up Polly hed 
*bout five thousand dollars. Gracious! what 
a fuss they was! Car’line jess went inter 
hystrikes. Charley swore at his luck. Her 
oldest brother Ezra wrote ef Polly was an 
honest woman she’d never think o’ keepin’ 
all, but would divide with her brothers an’ 
sister; an’ even Hannah Streeter cried an’ 
talked about her children bein’ wronged. 
An’ the upshot was Polly got to think it 
wasn’t right fur her to hev it. Judge Haw- 
kins tole her he thought Tom hed a perfect 
right to giv his money as he pleased, that 
she bein’ a lone woman needed it more’n 
her brothers an’ sister. But Polly wouldn’t 
listen. She giv Hannah a hundred dollars, 
and divided all but ’bout fifteen hundred 
with Ezra, Charley an’ Car’line. Judge 
Hawkins insisted that he be let take keer 0’ 
that fur her, an’ she did hev sense enough 
to take his advice. 

Well, you’d think now Polly could take 
things a little easy, but what does she do 
now, when she was over forty years old, but 
marry old Squire Thornton. Said she pitied 
him, he was so lonesome, an’ him with a lot 
0’ young ones ’at he wanted a woman to look 
after; not ’at he wasn’t a nice enough man, 
but there was a whole tribe o’ Thorntons. 
Yes, some o’ his children was growed up, 
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an’ in a few years the older ones married; 
but there was lots o’ hard work on that big 
farm, an’ the squire was twenty years 
older’n Polly; an’ he was struck with palsy 
after a few years, an’ then trouble came. 
He laid helpless a good many years, an’ 
meantime the children—Polly hed nigh 
raised ’em, fur three of ’em was under 
twelve when she married the squire, an’ she 
never hed none o’ her own—thought they 
ought to manage things; an’ when their 
father died they said Polly bein’ only a sec- 
ond wife oughtn’t to expect so much as ef 
she was a fust wife. You see, our state 
looks purty well after its widders, an’ the 
squire didn’t make a will, an’ Polly was en- 
titled to her thirds and homestead right. 
But now what does she do but give up her 
thirds; said the money Tom left her—an’ 
which the old squire had never touched, she 
jess usin’ her int’rest all these years in the 
fam’ly—was enough fur an old woman,— 
you see she was nigh onto sixty now,—an’ 
she would live right along in the homestead 
with the squire’s oldest son. 

But that didn’t suit long. Afore a year 
they coaxed her to sign away her homestead 
right; she cud live with ’em all the same,— 


_ they’d take keer o’ her as long as she lived; 


an’ so poor Polly giv away her rights ag’in. 
Well, two years after that the farm was sold, 
an’ its former owners moved West, leavin’ 
Polly to live round ’mong the other children. 
“She hed her money.’”’ Oh, yes, to be sure. 
But not long after Judge Hawkins died, an’ 
she let one o’ Squire Thornton’s boys, Dick 
Thornton,—he’s a smart chap,—hev it, an’ 
she went to live with his folks; an’ what 
with charges fur board an’ medicine an’ 
doctor’s bills,—she hed one or two little sick 
spells,—it wasn’t long till they told her it 
was all gone; an’ for the last five or six 
years, I tell-you, she hes hed a tough time. 
Dick’s wife an’ children didn’t want to be 


bothered with her an’ neither did he, but 
he was ashamed to turn her out; an’ none 
o’ the rest would take her, ’cause they said 
Dick hed her ‘money. Wife an’ me went 
an’ brought her here to visit two or three 
times, but poor old soul! she wasn’t satisfied 
to stay long, an’ talked all the time ’bout 
how Dick’s folks treated her. She cuddent 
no way make out how her money went, an’ 
no more cud I; but I cuddent help her—ef 
folks don’t look out fur their own rights no- 
body else kin. An’ all her days Polly was 
too kind-hearted, an’ trusted folks too much. 
She told me she cuddent hev no room to 
herself, an’ not even her own rockin’-cheer; _ 
an’ her clothes was most all wore out, an’ 
Dick’s wife said they wasn’t able to get 
things fur their own folks, let alone her; an’ 
she cried, an’ her ole hands shook so she let 
her knittin’ fall. 

I tell you I was that sorry, an’ it sot me 
to thinkin’ wimmen orter be taught to look 
out fur the rights they’ve got, an’ not be 
thinkin’ they’re livin’ good when they give 
up what belongs to ’em. I dunno as Polly 
would got along any better ef she’d a ben a 
voter, but I do know I’m glad she’s dead an’ 
gone to Heaven, so I am; an’ I guess Dick 
Thornton’s ain’t sorry, though I will say 
Mis’ Thornton looked solemn enough at the 
grave. ’Pears like ef it was me I’d be feared 
the ole woman ’ud ha’nt me. But laws! 


‘what’s the use o’ talkin’? Aunt Polly 


wouldn’t do sich a thing; an’ anyhow, what 
good ’ud it do to leave the shinin’ courts an’ 
come back here to torment folks that’s bound 
to git paid up some o’ these days full meas- 
ure fur all their meannesses? However, I 
don’t worry about them, an’ I reckon you’re 
satisfied that it isn’t wickedness in me makes 
me glad ’at Aunt Polly’s gone where the 
‘* wicked cease to trouble an’ the weary are 
at rest.’’ 


LOCKS OF GRAY. 


BY C. D. UPHAM. 


are you here e t pray 
en came not’ 

ntil a strongho 3 
You're striving fast to take lead ; 
*Mid ebon coils you scatter seed, 
Unbidden and unwelcome guest, 
To me a most audacious pest. 
Worcester, Mass., 1889. 


LATER. 

Come back! come back! dear locks of gray- 
Oh, come! and always with me stay; 3 
In tint of steel or silver dressed, 
With gentle stroke you'll be caressed ; 
Thrice welcome now, your seed to sow 
And harrow in, as on you 9; 
ie those cruel words I said, 

make a shield for my bald head! 
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THE NUN OF VOLLRATH. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


N the most picturesque part of the Rhine- 

. land, the ruined castle of Berlichen is 
nestled among the rocky crags which over- 
hang the river. The ivy climbs upon the 
walls, dropping its leafy curtains over the 
shattered windows, and everywhere the 
lichen clings to the gray stone. The massive 
gateway whence mailed knights went forth 
in quest of bold adventure, the ponderous 
arches encircling the court, the very pave- 
ments which rang beneath the hoofs of their 
prancing steeds, the strong abutments 
frowning upon the Rhine—all are fast 
crumbling away. The birds build their nests 
in the grand banqueting-hall which once 
echoed the loud notes of the festive song, 
and the raven croaks in the lofty towers 
where many centuries ago Marianne, the 
proud and beautiful daughter of the ancient 
house of Dalberg, sat watching the gleaming 
waves of the river, and listening the while 
to the tender words of Wilhelm von Turk- 
heim, her most favoredlover. The towering 
mountains, the steep cliffs, the round green 

vales embosomed in the deep gorges, the 
' rushing waves of the Rhine, were bathed in 
the rich evening purple. 

Up the mountain, upon the opposite shore, 
clambered processions headed by the monks, 
bearing vessels of holy water, and invoking 
the blessing of Heaven upon the vineyards. 
The measured chant came to the ears of the 
lovers, who still watched the flags as they 
streamed back in the evening air, borne un- 
steadily along by the crowd, till twilight 
sank down from the sky, and the throng of 
white surpliced priests became like a misty 
cloud. 

The house of Dalberg was a proud race, 
and though impoverished in the civil wars 
which had convulsed the German States, 
abated nothing of its hereditary pretentions 
to consideration, and carried itself as haugh- 
tily as in the days of its feudal grandeur. It 
was a bold thing for Wilhelm von Turkheim 
whose only wealth was his noble ancestry, 
and whose greatest strength lay in his own 
good sword and brave heart, to aspire to the 
hand of Marianne Dalberg, but the youth 
loved the maiden, and his fortune was to 
conquer. Marianne was beautiful, but it 


was the beauty of the dark clouds rent by 
lightning—an almost fearful beauty. A wild, 
untamable spirit looked out of her large 
dark eyes—eyes which could be eloquent of 
scorn and hate, too, maybe. The black hair 
falling away in lustrous masses from her low 
forehead, the thick dark brows, and the olive 
complexion, brightening into spots of vivid 
crimson upon her exquisitely rounded 
cheeks, told that the fervid blood of the 
south ran in her veins. From her mother, 
Carlotta Baretti, an Italian woman, Mari- 
anne had inherited the fiery, passionate ele- 
ments which gave such strange force and 
intensity to her northern nature. But 
around the rich carnation curve of her lip, 
there played a smile which drew all its 
sweetness from the Dalberg race, whose 
women, for many a century back, had won 
praises from knight and minstrel for their 
gentle goodness. 

Many a youth from the proudest family in 
the land had thrown himself at her feet, but 
Marianne had repulsed them all, filled with 
a passionate longing to be loved for herself 
only—to win homage more ardent and en- 
during than they could give. She was jeal- 
ous of her rank, jealous even of her beauty, 
lest they should win the love coveted for her 
inner self alone. - 

So her suitors, one by one, whispered their 
vows in ears which heard more kindly, and 
the Countess Dalberg grew every day more 
and more angry, as her plans in Marianne’s 
behalf came to naught, through that maid- 
en’s exceeding willfulness. 

But reeently Giacomo Baretti, an Italian 
noble and one of her own kinsmen, powerful 
and rich, had sued vainly for the lovely 
Marianne, and though repulsed, still lingered 
about the family, received daily as one of 
the household. But if Marianne might have 
been annoyed by his perseverence at another 
time, it was now lost sight of in the dazzling 
flood of sunshine which Wilhelm von Turk- 
heim’s love radiated around her, The plots 
of her ambitious mother were all forgotten 
as she sat that night in the lonely tower 
drinking in the sweet assurances of his af- 
fection. And now, as the darkness gathered, 
Wilhelm had a disclosure to make which he 
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feared would enshroud in gloom the soul of 
his betrothed. He kept it back for long, and 
the thought that the time had come made 
him silent and sad. 

“Thou art silent, Wilhelm,” said the 
maiden, ‘‘ Has Marianne offended thee ?”’ 
And she looked anxiously up in his face. 

‘“ Nay, Heaven forbid, my love; but I 
must leave thee, Marianne.” 

She started up with a low cry of grief. 

Wilhelm! 

_ “Tt is only for a time, dearest,’’ he said 
soothingly. 

‘*‘ Why must thou go?”’ she broke forth, 
impetuously. ‘‘ You do not love me; you 
will forget me if you leave. I will not have 
it so.” And the passionate tears came thick 
and fast. 

‘‘ Nay, Marianne,” he tenderly remon- 
strated, and soothed her sorrow, as if she 
had been a wayward child. ‘‘ Listen to me, 
Marianne,” he said at length. “ Thou 
knowest, dearest, that I served under the 
banner of our duke in the last battle, which 
we indeed thought had ended the contest; 
but now the conflict is renewed. Is it meet 
that a soldier should shrink from his duty? 
Could Wilhelm von Turkheim prove recreant 
te his trust ?”’ Anda glow of pride swept 
over the fine bold face of the young man. 

“ But thou wilt forget me,” murmured 
Marianne, still weeping. 

Forget Marianne!” Wilhelm. 
“Thou mightest indeed think thus, could I 
prove unfaithful to my knightly vows, but 
never will I be disloyal to them or thee. 
Canst thou not trust me, love?” 

The maiden was silent a moment, then 
she raised her glowing face all wet with tears, 
and, her dark eyes gleaming with a strange 
light, she said, in a low, suppressed tone:— 

‘** Wilhelm, what thinkest thou I could do 
if thou wert false to me?”’ 

The young man started at the tone, and 
looked in surprise at the lips trembling with 
jealousy, but he said, playfully:— — 

** Would my beautiful Marianne seek some 
‘terrible revenge? Now by those flashing 
eyes, I know thou wouldst not sink tamely 
into a lovelorn maiden.” 

She laughed a wild laugh that rolled back 
in strange echoes from the cliffs. 

“That would I not. I would never rest, 
never cease to pursue revenge until we both 
lay cold beneath the dark water.’ And she 
clenched her small white hands in her pas- 

sion. Wilhelm took them in his own, saying, 
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“My beautiful flower shall never fade by 
my neglect. Thou wilt forget me sooner 
than I thee.’”’ And so, by tender protesta- 
tions, he soothed her jealous fear. 

But Wilhelm knew that in the rich trop- 
ical nature of this young girl there were 
depths of hatred as well as love, and yet this 
very knowledge attached him the more 
closely to her. He thought himself sure of 
her troth. She who exacted so much could 
not give less, and trusting in her entirely, 


_he looked forward to his absence as painful 


only because it separated himfrom her. He 
left her having full faith in her fidelity, 
though he knew she was sought by those not 
less noble than himself, though the Italian, 
Baretti, lingered near, waiting for a more 
favorable opportunity to press his suit. But 
there was one consideration which gave him 
some uneasiness. The countess had never 
looked kindly upon him, and had yielded 
only a reluctant consent to his marriage with 
her daughter, though that of her husband 
was frank and cordial. But at the faintest 
suggestion of her mother’s influence, Mari- 
anne’s pride rose. 

Thou dost me wrong by thy suspicions,” 
she said, proudly. ‘* Dost thou think I 
would be made the tool of her ambition? 
You do not know me, if you think so.” 

‘* Nay, Marianne. I did not mean to inti- 
mate that they would carry their machina- 
tions as far as that. But your mother is 
ambitious and—forgive me, dearest—very 
self-willed, and Baretti is unprincipled and 
artful. You would be no match for them. 
I do not doubt your truth. Lonly fear that 
they may make you unhappy by instilling 
suspieions into your mind.” 

**Do not fear, Wilhelm. I know them 
too well,” said the maiden calmly. 

**Tf you do not hear from me often, you 
must not doubt me, dearest,” continued 
Wilhelm. ‘If I am silent for months at a 
time, you must only attribute it to the want 
of a trusty courier, not to any forgetfulness 
of mine. Will you try to trust me?” 

And overcome by the fervent love which 
spoke in every tune, Marianne whispered an 
unchanging faith. It was a sad parting, 
there in the dusk of that summer evening, 
with the mournful music of the Rhine sing- 
ing in their ears, with the unpitying stars 
looking coldly down. But the good-by for 
the hundredth time repeated, and the fer- 


vent caresses were over at length, and Mari- — 


anne stood alone in the tower, striving to 
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keep back the hot tears that blinded her 
eyes, and eagerly looking into the darkness 
for the last glimpse of her lover. 


Out of the great banqueting-hall of the 
castle of Berlichen there opened a small 
apartment, a kind of ladies’ boudoir, fur- 
nished after the extravagant taste of those 
early days. The walls were hung with tap- 
estry, elaborately wrought, and the massive 
couches were of oak, grotesquely carved and 
- heavily rimmed with silver. 

In a corner of one of these couches re- 
clined a lady, scarcely past her youth, and 
looking, in her rich garments and mag- 
nificent beauty, quite in keeping with the 
gorgeous apartment. A robe of crimson 
cloth fell in graceful folds about her fine 
figure, and a band of pearls was twined 
around her queenly head, confining the dark 
hair. By her side, upon a small stand, stood 
a tiny silver bell. She extended one jeweled 
hand and rang. The musical echoes had not 
died away, when a round-faced German 
waiting-girl appeared, and after a low cour- 
tesy, awaited the commands of her mistress. 

*¢ Where is my daughter, Helena?” said 
the countess. 

“The demoiselle Marianne has retired to 
her own apartments,” replied the girl, with 
‘another courtesy. 

** Very well. Go up to the Signor Baretti 
and. say that I await him here.’”? And the 
proud countess leaned back upon her couch 
with an air of queenly graciousness. 

The girl withdrew, carefully closing the 
doors and passing silently through the hall. 
But once out of her mistress’s hearing, she 
ran up the staircase, and humming a Ger- 
man love-song, tripped gayly along the cor- 
ridor. She stopped at a door in a remote 
part of the castle, and called:— 

“Signor, Baretti! ” 

Helena looks very pretty as she stands 
there waiting, the excitement giving a deeper 
glow to her cheeks, her soft light hair falling 
about her face, and her blue eyes full of 
expectation. 

Signor Baretti! 

He was sitting at the further end of the 
room—a slight dark man, with a cruel, treach- 
erous mouth, small black eyes gleaming 
‘brightly in their cavernous sockets, and 
short curling hair clustering about somewhat 


'_ hollow temples. If Helena had stood close 


y, perhaps she would have been terrified by 
"he look of malignant triumph which shone 
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in those eyes, and yet it was a handsome 
face. Helena thought it so, and many a 
fair lady high in rank would have agreed 
with the pretty serving-girl in this opinion. 
But were the face handsome or plain, the 
maiden could not see it then, and when he 
spoke, those melodious Tuscan accents were 
very sweet. 

**Come hither, Helena, carissima mia. 
Come and sing me one of the sweet melodies 
of your fatherland, sweeter, by our mother! 
than this pale Rhenish wine with which the 
good count would make us drunken. Why 
do the same banks produce such maidens as 
thou, and such a poor, thin elixir as this ?” 
he said, draining a goblet as he spoke. 
‘*¢ Canst thou tell me that, pretty one ?”’ 

But Helena did not approach him. She 
stood timidly near the door, winding and 
unwinding the end of her scarf about her 
round arm. Presently she said:— 

‘*Tf it please Signor Baretti, the countess 
would see him in her boudoir.”’ 

‘Hal Would her ladyship impart to me 
more concerning the enamored youth, Von 
Turkheim? BySt. Peter, I am nothing loath 
to listen!’ And the Italian rose from his 
couch and advanced toward the door. 

Helena would have tripped away before 
him, but with a sudden quick movement, he 
caught one of the long fair curls that fell 
over her shoulders, and holding it gently but 
firmly, made her suit her pace to his own. 

‘¢ Whither so fast, pretty maiden? Nay, 
I would speak with thee. How speeds the 
wooing of thy fair mistress ? Shine her eyes: 
as brightly upon Von Turkheim as they 
shone yestermorn ? ”’ 

Helena glanced shyly up in his face. 

‘“Von Turkheim has departed this eve, 
and my lady’s eyes are red with weeping. 
He goes to join the army of the duke.’’ 

A rapid sentence in his own language es- 
capes the lips of the Italian. His eyes 
flashed and a look of exultation flitted over 
his face. 

‘* Thou wast ever the bearer of good news, 
sweet Helena. So he hath left the fair 
Marianne? A brave knight, I trow. Thy 
lovers are more faithful, my- pretty one.” 
And as they passed down the stairs, he 
poured into her ear fervent protestations of 
love, breathed in low, caressing tones, and 
Helena listened blushing and trembling. — 

Leaving the girl in the hall, Baretti strode 
through the saloon and stopped at the door 
of the countess’ boudoir. A summons to 
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enter succeeded his call upon her name, and 
putting aside the tapestry that screened the. 
doorway, the Italian stood in the presence 
of the proud Countess Dalberg. 


“You are late to-night, my good cousin," 


for one who has such weighty business in 
hand.” 

Baretti bowed an apology. 

‘¢ Your ladyship does me injustice by sup- 
posing I could be neglectful of our interests. 
I have but now learned all that the girl 
Helena can reveal of her mistress.” 

“How? Have you learned anything not 
known to us yesterday ? ”’ said the countess, 
quickly. 

She listened with eager interest while the 
Italian related the news of Von Turkheim’s 
departure. Her black eyes shot forth vivid 
flames. 

“Hal is it even so? Now, Baretti, the 
way isopen. No poor German lordling shall 
win Marianne Dalberg. Dost thou see what 
thou must do?” And she impatiently 
searched for a reply. 

“If your ladyship would explain your 
design more clearly,’? suggested the wily 
conspirator. 

She stamped upon the floor and struck her 
hands together in anger. 

“The man is a traitor,’”? she muttered in 
Italian. ‘‘ Beware, Baretti. We have gone 
too far to retreat. We are equally commit- 
ted. You dare not play me false.’’ 

“Never, madam. The prize is too dear to 
me to be lightly given up. But thou 
wouldst have me ’’—— 

“* Join the opposing army and ’’—— 

“That is well,” said the Italian, coolly; 
‘and then 

“Von Turkheim may fall by any hand; 
why not by thine ?”’ said the countess, sink- 
ing her voice to a whisper. 

“Why not? No one strikes a truer 
blow,” returned the Italian, with a wicked 
smile. 

‘*But hist!” said the countess, softly. 
** Marianne must not be told of his death. 
Let her think him false, and my daughter 
will not long weep a recreant lover. Then 
when she believes herself deserted, there is 
another more devoted, and you will not lead 
your bride uuwillingly to the altar. Do you 
understand ? ” 

Her accomplice bent his head in assent, 
and the countess went on:— 

‘* What else should account for his absence 
but treachery? Is Helena well tutored?” 
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Your ladyship may trust her to re- 
plied the Italian, smiling. 

‘‘-Very well. When do you leave?” 

To-night, madam.” 

‘That is well,’”’ she said, approvingly, and 
after a few more sentences the conspirators 
parted. The countess stood by the window 
and listened to the sound of the retreating 
hoofs till they died away in the distance. 
Down beneath the window flowed the Rhine, 
a broad, steady tide, reflecting the brilliant 


_ heavens, and afar down reddened by the 


light of many bonfires of fir which the peas- 
ants had raised upon the rocks, for it was a 
festival day. The countess stood there in 
the darkness and silence, brooding over the 
expected accomplishment of her cherished 
schemes. 

Lying restless in her chamber above, Mari- 
anne also heard the sound of the departing 
horseman, and calling her maid, questioned 
her. Helena had just come in from the 
court, and approached, pale and breathless. 

**Tt is only the Signor Baretti,” she said, 
in answer to her mistress’s question. . 

** Ah, he is gone, then!” returned Mari- 
anne, with a sigh of relief. ‘ Come hither, 
Helena, and unloose my hair. There, that 
is better,’’ she said, as the lustrous dark mass 
escaped from its fastenings and fell in long, 
soft coils over her shoulders. ‘‘ So the Sig- 
nor Baretti is departed,” she added, pres- 
ently; ‘‘and whither, Helena?” 

‘*T know not,’’ replied the maiden, sadly. 

Marianne looked up in surprise. 

“* Why, girl, thine eyes are full of tears. 
What is this? Has the crafty Italian been 
cheating thee with smooth phrases ? ”’ 

Helena turned away to hide the tears that 
could no longer be restrained. 

‘* Fie, maiden. Wilt thou weep fora false 
knight ?”’ said her mistress, half chidingly. 
‘“* Nay, bring hither thy harp, and with one 
of thine own sweet songs charm away this 
dark humor from me and thyself. Let it be 
a song of love.”” And Marianne-sat down 
upon a couch in the deep window recess, 
and while Helena brought the harp, she 
thought of the brave Von Turkheim, now 
miles away. * Sit thee there, maiden,” she 
said, rousing from her reverie and pointing 
toa ‘low stool at her feet. 

Helena drew her fingers over the strings, 
and then in a voice trembling at first, but 
waxing stronger and ringing out loud and 
clear as she gathered confidencé, sang a 
provencal ditty—a stery of lovelorn maiden 
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and recreant knight. She had not reached 
the end of the second stanza, when her mis- 
tress interrupted her in tones hoarse and 
shaken with passion. 


. “ Girl, why dost thou sing that song tome ~ 


—to me?” she cried, fiercely. 
. The terrified maiden started from her 


seat, and Marianne, recalled to herself by 


the action, said more calmly:— 

* Stay, sit down, I meant not to frighten 
- thee. But sing me no more songs of broken 
' troth. Touch the harp again in some battle 
melody.” 

The girl obeyed, and the music floated 
over the Rhine and came back prolonged 
and softened from the opposite cliffs. The 
fires went out upon the rocks, the noisy 
peasants, drunken with mirth and wine, 
sauntered homeward, and the moon looked 
down serenely upon the bald crags, the si- 
lent vales and the rushing river, but still the 
music floated out on the summer air over 
the Rhine, and came back in melodious 
echoes. 


_ Far away‘on the plains of Lombardy the 
army of the emperor had encamped for the 
night. Wilhelm von Turkheim, now a cav- 
alry officer in the German army, was stroll- 
ing moodily along the bank of the river. Six 

_ months had he been with the army, and yet 
~~ the fame he had hoped to win was a dream 
of the future. For this dilatoriness, to march 
and counter-march to no purpose, to allow 
the enemy to elude his victorious troops at 
the last moment, he was detained from the 
side of his beautiful Marianne. The young 
officer’s heart was full of sad, bitter thoughts 
as he paced slowly to and fro. He recalled 
the parting by the Rhine. Each collateral 
circumstance had so impressed itself upon 
his mind that it was as if the scene were 
present before him. The foaming eddies of 
the blue river, the black rocks flinging down 
dark shadows upon the water, the proces- 
sions of the monks climbing the mountain, 
the monastery looming dark in. the twilight, 
all were vividly real to his inward vision. 
Marianne! Now for months he had heard 
nothing from her, and he feared his own 
messages had failed to reach the castle. 
What would her weak faith in him avail 
against the menaces of the countess and the 
wily arts of the Italian? He was repeating 
the question sadly to himself, when he was 
interrupted by the approach of his servant. 
He was a rough, burly German, with an ex- 
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pression of courage and loyalty in his honest 


face. 


‘*May it please the captain, the com- 
mander wishes to see him.” 

“ Very well, Fritz. Bring out my horse 
during my absence. I shall ride out to the 
lines when I return.”” And Wilhelm hurried 
off to the tent of his commanding officer. 

Honest Fritz gazed fondly after his re- 
treating figure. 

‘¢ That’s a master to be proud of,”’ he said 

to himself, as he led around the high net- 
tled courser, humoring his frolicsome cur- 
vettings and stroking the flowing mane. 
‘¢ No man in the army sits a horse like him,” 
he continued. ‘* Now he has just been fret- 
ting his proud heart at being idle so long. 
When he rushes down upon them, let the 
villainous Lombards look to themselves.”’ 
_ Wilhelm was immediately admitted to the 
presence of the chief. It was Duke Rodolph, 
one of the bravest soldiers of the emperor. 
He had just superseded an officer of inferior 
capacity, whose inefficiency had greatly ex- 
asperated the royal warrior. He came at 
once to the design in hand. 

*“T want to send out a reconnoitering 
party. It must be small, but of picked sol- 
diers. I wish you to lead.” 

Wilhelm’s eyes flashed with pleasure, and 
he warmly thanked his chief for the trust 
reposed in him. The details were speedily 
arranged, and half an hour later Wilhelm 
von Turkheim was scouring over the plain, 
his faithful Fritz at his side, and a chosen 
troop following close. They rode cautiously 
but swiftly, seeking the turfy margins of the 
road, that the sound of their horses’ hoofs 
might be deadened. Arriving at a steep 
hill which led down by a precipitous descent 
to a sheltered valley, beyond whose thick 
chestnut forests the captain suspected the 
opposing army to be encamped, the men 
were ordered to dismount and lead their 
horses slowly and softly down the hill. Half 
the troop had reached the bottom so silently 
that it would seem not the least rattling of 
the gravel in the road could have betrayed 
their approach, when suddenly the clashing 
of sabres rang shrilly on the still air, and at 
the same moment the moon, breaking from 
the clouds that had hitherto obscured her 
light, revealed a body of horsemen advanc- 
ing at a gallop. 

‘* To horse! ’’ shouted Wilhelm von Turk- 
heim, in tones like a trumpet peal. ‘To 
horse and wheel into line every man! ”’ 


There was but a moment, but it was done, 
and all the ranks rang out the war-cry. 
With sabres poised and hearts beating high, 
the little troop awaited the charge. The 
onset was deadly, for the foe outnumbered 
them five to one. The sabres glittered in 
the moonlight, the fierce shout went up 
from lips that were soon silent for aye, the 
soil was baptized anew by a crimson shower, 
and soldier and steed, foemen and friends, 
sank down together, “in one red burial 
blent.”” The German corps was cut to 
pieces, and save one or two who escaped 
through the fleetness of their light-limbed 
coursers, the troop fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Alas for the lover of Marianne! 
Wilhelm von Turkheim, striving to rally his 
few companions, was opposed by a small, 
dark man, whose accents and face were not 
strange to him. 

‘*Ha!l meet we thus?’’ And the smooth 
Tuscan tones were now bitter with hatred. 
* Wilhelm von Turkheim, thou wilt never 
see the raven-eyed Marianne more!’’ And 
with a low, serpent-like hiss, Baretti rushed 
forward. 

Wilhelm recoiled, staggered under the 
fatal blow, rallied, sank, and a loud demon- 
iac laugh of gratified revenge floated up into 
the sky. 

It was daybreak, and poor Fritz crawled 
wearily and painfully over the bodies of the 
slain to his master’s side. With his left 
hand, for the right hung down powerless, he 
unlaced the corslet of the young captain and 
eagerly placed his hand above his heart. 
He cannot satisfy himself if he lives, and 
with the tears streaming down his bronzed 
face, he bends his ear to his master’s lips 
and listens closely. 


Far away in the castle of Berlichen, in 
the silent tower, Marianne sits musing alone. 
Since she parted with Von Turkheim on 
that summer eve a sad change has fallen 
upon the beautiful Rhineland. No longer 
the purple clusters hang upon the vine, and 
the soft evening mist does not creep up the 
mountain side; but the fir trees bend be- 
neath the glittering snow wreaths, and the 
Ingleheim meadows lie like broad white 
sheets thrown down between the hills. It 
is winter in the Rhineland, and winter, too, 
in Marianne’s heart. No news came to her 
of Wilhelm, and the dread suspicion, kept 
down long, struggled with vehemently, that 
her lover was false to her, gradually forced 
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an entrance to her mind and, brooded over 
day and night, gathered strength and shaped 
itself into a certainty. The artful countess, 
working upon the most sensitive point of 
her daughter’s passionate nature, gave fresh 
fuel to the flames of that vivid jealousy which 
burned every day more and more fiercely. 
‘‘Thou art indeed a worthy daughter of 
thy father’shouse, thou who dost pine until 
thou art a shadow for a recreant lover. 
Trust me, he solaces himself for thy absence 


_ by the society of some fair dame of Lom- 


bardy.”’ 

The thought was torture to Marianne. 
Her cheek lost its roundness and bloom, her 
step its elasticity, and an expression of deep, 
intense, suppressed suffering sat in her eyes. 
The girl Helena, too, won by the crafty 
Baretti to his side, constantly poured her 
false tales of Von Turkheim’s treachery into 
her mistress’s ears. 

“Bring thy harp, Helena,’ said Mari- 
anne, one evening. ‘“ Better anything than 
listen to this wild tempest raging in my 
heart.” 

‘““What shall I sing, fair lady?” the 
maiden asked. 

‘*T care not. Choose for thyself,’’ replied 
Marianne. 

The girl ran her fingers over the chords, 
and then said softly:— 

**T bethink me of a melody Wilhelm von 
Turkheim was wont to play beneath the 
casement of the lovely lady Katrine. If it 
please you 

Silence, girl!’ cried Marianne, spring- 
ing up from her couch with clenched hands 
and fiery eyes. ‘‘ What dost thou know of 
Von Turkheim—thou ?”’ she added, scorn- 
fully. 

‘In good sooth, only that he is a brave 
knight, overfond of change, and worshiping 
too much the bright eyes of ladies, as men 
are wont todo. I crave your pardon.” 

‘* Begone, girl! begone!’’ were the only 
words Marianne could find voice to frame. 
And as Helena glided from the apartment, 
she sank down upon her knees in an agony 
of grief and anger, and sobbed forth, ““O 
Holy Mother, help thy child in her sore ex- 
tremity!’’ And she shook from head to foot. 

‘* Hist! Helena, come hither.”” It was 
spoken in the smooth tones of the Italian 
Baretti. 

The maiden started, and recognizing his 
voice, tripped lightly forward. 

“There, shelter thyself thus from the 


snow,’ he said, folding her in his cloak. ‘‘I 
would not a single flake should fall on these 
golden locks. And now, pretty maiden, 
what of thy haughty mistress ?”’ 

“She is angry against Von Turkheim, 
signor. She mutters vows of revenge in 
her sleep and clasps her hands so.”” And 
Helena’s chubby white hands imitated the 
action. 

“Ha!” said the Italian, quickly. ‘‘ Dost 
thou think, then, she would listen to the 
suit of my friend, sweet Helena?” 

**T know not, signor, and yet I trow she is 
less averse to it than she used to be. But 
this morning, when I wound her braids up 
in a great coil and saw her face in the glass, 
I said, ‘I know what I would do should any 
lover play false, and I so beautiful as thou.’ ” 

And what said she?” 

“ First she bit her lip, and I thought she 
would chide me; but then she smiled and 
said, ‘ What wouldst thou do, Helena?’ ” 

And you answered 

“That I would plight my troth to some 
other and truer knight than he. Nay, but I 
would and I broke my heart for it.” 

‘“* Nay, pretty maiden, thou wouldst not be 
so proud. But what said the lady Mari- 
anne ?”’ 

‘She rebuked me for a saucy maiden; but 
afterwards she hummed a song to herself 
with her eyes upon the floor, and I knew 
she thought of what I said.” 

* Ah, did she so?’ said the Italian, with 
a malicious smile. And thou, Helena, if 
our plans succeed, what shall be thy re- 
ward 


Helen looked up at him wistfully. 

** Nay, sweet one, thou knowest I love 
thee; but wilt thou ask nothing more? 
Such faithfulness as thine deserves well. 


Ay, it does,” he muttered to himself. 
now; I hear thy mistress’s bell.”’ 

Helena ran in, and half way up the stair- 
case stopped to brush away the tears that 
covered her face. : 

‘“* What means he?” she said to herself. 
‘*T fear he does not deal honestly with me. 
Who is this friend? Ah, if it were him- 
self!” And she grew white and faint. 

It was true that Marianne had come to 
entertain the thought of revenging herself 
upon Von Turkheim by giving her hand to 
Baretti. She no longer doubted his perfidy. 
The picture her mother had drawn of the 
fair dame of Lombardy and Von Turkheim 
was forever present to her imagination. 


“Go 
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Baretti was about to depart to the seat of 
war. Should she accompany him she might 
perhaps meet Wilhelm. She longed pas- 
sionately to appear before him as the beau- 
tiful and happy bride who had forgotten her 
early dream and laughed at her girlish folly. 
Only once she would see him, and then it 
would be so sweet todie. A few drops of 
this crystal liquid in a glass of wine 4nd the 
busy brain would be stilled—this mad riot- 
ing of her thoughts over forever. Cherish- 
ing this thought she ceased to pine. Her 
wild wish for vengeance strengthened her; 
she talked and laughed again as often as of 
old; but it was such a bitter laugh, more un- 
musical than the wailings of despair. And 
Baretii saw it and smiled, for he liked to 
think he could conquer her proud will, and 
he envied and hated Wilhelm. 


It is June again, and the towers of Ber- 
lichen Castle are flushed ‘with the evening 
glow. The red light falls upon the Rhine 
and flashes all along the beetling cliffs, but 
in the chapel of the castle it is deep twilight 
—a darkness which is scarcely broken by the 
light tapers arranged upon the altar and 
suspended from the vaulted roof. Only in 
the small space near the desk the light is 
brighter, yet it falls faintly upon the party 
there assembled. A few faces are brought 
into relief, one a woman’s, haggard and 
worn, but still beautiful, though deadly pale, 
save spots of vivid crimson upon either 
cheek. Near her is asmall, lithe figure with 
a dark face—a placid, triumphant face—that 
of a man who has satisfactorily accomplished 
his ends. The Countess Dalberg is very 
proud and content now, one may say who 
sees the haughty composure in her hand- 
some countenance. She leans upon her hus- 
band’s arm. The count has a noble figure 
and princely bearing, but his expression is 
irresolute. He yields to the stronger will 
of his subtle companion. In the dark back- 
ground is clustered a group of the depend- 
ents of the family, eager to witness the 
nuptials of their beautiful young mistress. 
The priest stands ready in stole and surplice , 
and the ceremony commences. Upon Ma- 
rianne’s cheek the crimson flame burns more 
vividly, but she stands motionless as some 
statue. 

There is astir in the crowd, a pressing 
nearer, for the words of the priest cannot be 
heard, and in their eagerness they do not 
perceive that some confusion has arisen at 
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the door. Asturdy, square-shouldered Ger- 
man is endeavoring to force his way in, 
making vigorous thrusts with his left hand, 
for right he has none, against the servants 
who would resist his entrance. Close be- 
hind him follows a tall, knightly figure in the 
costume of a soldier of the emperor. A 
crimson scarf passed over his shoulder sus- 
tains his left arm, and as those near the door 
recognize the pale, fixed lineaments, they 
shrink back in affright. 


The ceremony proceeds, and Marianne- 


almost thinks her heart has ceased to beat, 

. when suddenly, ringing through the vaulted 
arches and piercing the remotest corners of 
the lofty apartment, turning her to stone 
and stopping the blood in its course, a voice 
shouts 

‘Room there for Wilhelm von Turk- 
heim!’’? And instantly another voice re- 
peats, “Ay, room for Von Turkheim!” 
And all swims in circles before Marianne’s 
eyes, and her parched lips quiver, and yet 
‘she strains her eyes, and over and through 
the fantastic dance which beclouds her vis- 
jon she sees him clearly, for as the terrified 
crowd parts upon either side, Wilhelm von 
Turkheim strides up the aisle and faces his 

“betrothed. He essays to speak, and the 
voice at first dry and husky, breaks at length 
into tones like the thunder peal. 

‘“* Marianne Dalberg, thou doest well!’ he 
shouted fiercely, waving his arm. ‘ Thou 
art a true maiden; thou art the flower of 
loyalty and honor. Thou dost doubt thy 
lover, dost thou? Verily, thine own false- 
hood taught thee.” 

He gazed at her with eyes glowing like 

burning coals, and Marianne, though her 
lips moved, uttered no word. Von Turk- 
heim forced his way to the altar, and laying 
his hand upon it, cried:— 
_ “ A curse upon all false-hearted maidens! 
Let all good souls hate and scorn them! 
And thou, thou less than man, I war not 
with thee. Thy blood is not worthy to stain 
the lance of a true knight. Take thy prize, 
thou vile offshoot of a vile race!” he said, in 
accents of deep disgust. ‘* And thou, Mari- 
anne,”’ turning again to the still form before 
him, ‘do thou enjoy thy love, false heart 
that thou art!’? And bending one more 
half-frozen, half-loving glance upon her, 
Von Turkheim strode from the chapel. 

Marianne fell senseless at Baretti’s feet, 
and at the loud cries of “‘ Help—Helena, 
here!” the serving-girl came forward, her 


face white as marble, and her golden curls 
dishevelled. 

That night in Marianne’s apartment the 
dim taper shone upon the worn face of the 
beautiful maiden. She was winding her 
long dark braids about her head, and talking 
low to herself. 

“QO Von Turkheim,’” she murmured, 
‘‘how coufflst thou judge me so harshly ? 
Thou art more cruel to me than I to thee.” 
She took up a mantle that lay near, and 
wrapping it about her, whispered, softly, 
“He hates me—me whom he used to call 
his beloved Marianne—and I was only a 
weak, foolish girl; but I cannot bear his hate 
—oh, no! Rather death a thousand times.” 
She glided from the room and crept silently 
down the stairs—out at the great door, and 
down a path toward the flowing Rhine. 

‘* Dare I ever ask her to forgive me?” said 
Helena, entering the room Marianne had 
just left. She looked around, and seeing her 
mistress was not there, wrung her hands 
and wept. ‘What was it Von Turkheim 
said of false-hearted maidens? Ah, that 
terrible curse! I—wicked girl that I am— 
have played my sweet mistress false, and 
for the cruel Baretti! Where has the lady 
Marianne gone?’’ And while she stopped 
to think, the truth flashed across her mind. 
She ran swiftly down-stairs, on in Mari- 
anne’s footsteps to the river’s bank. A 
white gleam upon the moonlit waters caught 
her eye, and with the quickness of thought 
she unmoored a skiff that lay close by, and 
seizing the oars, the boat shot over the 
waves in long leaps. Hers was a strong and 
accustomed arm. Reaching the spot, the 
white garment came once more to the sur- 
face, and with a firm grasp and the super- 
human strength born of great emergencies, 
Helena lifted her mistress into the boat, cold 
and insensible, but not lifeless. She bent 
over her, trying every art at her command to 
revive her, and meantime the skiff floated 
swiftly down with the current. 

It was dawn when Marianne could sit up 
and speak, and looking about her with won- 
der, she saw that the scenery was new and 
strange. All day they floated on, and when 
the sunset tints lighted wave and mountain, 
they perceived the white walls of a small 
building not far back from the bank. “It is 
a convent,’ said Helena. ‘‘ Dost thou see 
the cross upon the tower? Let us go thither 
and seek refreshment and shelter, dear 
lady.” Marianne languidly consented. It 


was all one to her. She had no longer 
thought or care for herself. Her sorrow 
had settled down like a mountain weight 
upon her mind, paralyzing every faculty. 

Helena directed the boat shoreward, and 
it floated gently into a little inlet. She 
moored it carefully, and assisting her mis- 
tress to rise, they left the boat and followed 
a winding path up to the convent. 


The fierce wars which had agitated the 
German states for so many years had ceased 
at length, and peace again settled down over 
the beautiful Rhine country. Through all 
the strife and turmoil of those turbulent 
times, the quiet sisterhood of Vollrath fol- 
lowed the unchanging routine of their daily 
lives. The years of Marianne’s noviciate 
were drawing to a close, and hopeless of any 
enjoyment which the world can give, she 
looked forward with calm satisfaction toa 
life spent in devotion and deeds of charity. 
Dispersed from earth, her thoughts found 
repose in heaven. 

», When the Countess Dalberg discovered 
her daughter’s retreat, she wielded every art 
she possessed to draw her forth, but vainly. 
Marianne recoiled in horror from the con- 
summation of her marriage with Baretti, 
and now, having long since renounced all 
wish or design of revenge upon Von Turk- 
heim,—viewing herself only in fault who had 
so easily doubted his truth,—she sought to 
expiate her sin by becoming the bride of 
Heaven. The consent of the reigning prince 
was easily obtained, for the secular power 
was glad to conciliate the church by occa- 
sionally permitting some daughter of a noble 
house to enroll herself among its devotees. 

So the schemes of the crafty countess were 
foiled, and hey tool and abettor retired, dis- 
appointed and enraged, to his own coun- 


Does the heart which has once loved ever 
become cold and insensible? Were the 
emotions of earthly love quite unknown to 
the heart which throbbed beneath the black 
robe of the noviciate Marianne? . If indeed 
there were yet any yearning for human sym- 
pathy, it was well disguised beneath that 
white, passionless face. No passion-fires 
flamed in those deep eyes, but asteady, fixed 
look of melancholy brooded always there. 
If they ever lighted up with any emotion, it 
was when she caressed some little child, or 
aninistered to the wants of the sufferer—of 
all the sisterhood, none so profuse of good 
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works as she, and none so self-sacrificing in 
labors 6f charity. 

By the rules of the community the novi- 
ciates visited at their pleasure the cottages 
of the neighboring peasantry, and Mari- 
anne’s gentleness won the hearts of these 
poor people. By many a fireside the good 
deeds of the Nun of Vollrath formed the 
theme of grateful praise. She was often 
accompanied by a fair young maiden, be- 
tween whom and herself a tender affection 
seemed to exist. Often in response to the 
questions of the curious peasants Helena 
related her mistress’s story, crossing herself 
with a pentinent supplication at the end. 
Helena dwelt by herself near the convent, 
performing such offices for the nuns as re- 
quired intercourse with the world. 

And now the time approached when the 
irrevocable vow should be taken, and un- 
shrinking and silent Marianne visited her 
poor, joined in the mass, or tended the 
flowers in her portion of the garden—the 
same sad look in her eyes, the same grave 
composure upon her countenance. 

The mist-wreaths were rolling away from 
the Rhine, when one June morning Mari- 
anne bent over a bed of carnations, with 
which the thunder shower the night before 
had made sad havoc. gShe lifted up the 
brilliant flowers, and brushed the water from 
the glowing petals. When her task was 
done she rose up with a deep sigh and threw 
back the white veil from her face. 

A stranger was watching her by the gar- 
den paling, himself unseen, through the 
leafy vines which clustered thickly upon the 
wall, He was a stalwart man, with the 
bronze of travel and warfare upon his cheek. 
He doffed his soldier’s cap, and wiped away 
the perspiration from his brow. 

‘* By’r lady, and if I know not that face, 
St. George take me for a knave, Though 
it’s changed, too—and yet I know it.’’ 

He stood looking at her earnestly until 
Marianne entered the house. Then he too 
departed, and taking a path winding among 
the rocks, he walked swiftly, his head bent 
and: his look that of one in deep thought. 
But he roused up asin the footway he en- 
countered a young girl. ‘‘ Good-morning to 
thee, fair maiden,’’ he said courteously, and 
he checked his steps. Helena returned the 
greeting, and would have passed on, but the 
stranger detained her. ‘‘ A moment, I pray. 
Dost thou know most of the nuns in yonder 
convent?” he asked. 
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“ Yes, all.” 

‘“‘Canst thou tell me the name of the one 
with the great dark eyes and white face, like 
the Madonna, in sooth? She wears not the 
black veil of the sisterhood.”’ 

‘You mean the lady Marianne,” replied 
Helena, her eyes brightening. 

‘‘ Marianne?” The stranger seized her 
mantle with his one hand—the left. 

“Marianne Dalberg,” replied Helena, 
wondering. ‘‘Thou art a stranger here, I 
trow, if thou dost not know the story of the 
Nun of Vollrath.” 

“Thou art right, maiden. Tell me the 
tale.” 

And Helena nothing loath repeats the woe- 
ful story of her mistress. 

‘Thou art a bird of sweet song,” said the 
stranger, gleefully. ‘‘Thou dost tell good 
tidings. When doth the lady pronounce the 
vow?” 

“ Alas, the third day from this,” said 
Helena, sadly. 

“So soon? Then must I not stand loiter- 
ing here,” said the stranger; and with many 
thanks and adieusdhe went his way. Helena, 
with many backward glances, passed on to 
the convent. 

The next morning a tall, stately figure in 
military attire requested an interview with 
the abbess. ‘I would see the lay sister, 
Marianne,” he said, after a courteous salute. 
The abbess demurred. 

- “Tt is not our custom to permit the visits 
of strangers upon the eve of assuming the 
_ veil,” she said. 

The knight drew a ring from his finger. 
“ Dost thou recognize the seal of our duke ?”’ 
he returned. “‘ This should win favor for 
Wilhelm von Turkheim, if his own name 
may not.” 

There were no more objections offered, 
and he stood waiting Marianne’s entrance. 
The door opened, and a white, composed 
face, half hid by the veil, appeared. The 
large dark eyes met his—at first with a look 
of grave solemnity, then a light stole into 
them, the pale cheek flushed and grew pale, 
the trembling lips were silent. Once before 
he had seen her thus—once. Oh, how sorely 
he repented those harsh words. He ad- 


vanced a step, stopped and held out his arms 
in mute entreaty. 

Marianne, O Marianne, forgive me! ’’ 
She was still silent, still motionless. ‘* You 
cannot have suffered more than I. Look at 
me. It is not warfare that has wasted this 
form, that has made this face so haggard. 
But I do not plead my suffering—only my 
love. O Marianne, forgive me for my love’s 
sake.”’ Still keeping her eyes fixed upon 
him, still silent, she reached forth her hand, 
and then taking one step forward, she sank 


- down, but not upon the cold stone floor—not 


unnoticed and scorned. His arms received 
her, warm tears and kisses fell upon her 
face, and tender words awakened her heart 
to life again. 

Not in black mourning garments did Mari- 
anne appear before the altar, but in shining 
robes and with budding roses in her cheeks. 
Taught by her sorrows, in all her future life 
she was kinder and more trustful; and 
though she shone in courts and was the 
theme of many praises for her loveliness, no 
nun secluded within convent walls was more 
devout than she, no sister of charity more 
prolific in good deeds. 

‘* Dost thou remember the tale that thou 


related to me here ?”’ said honest Fritz, one 
day as he strolled with Helena along the 
winding path by the Rhine. 

remember.” 

Wouldst thou take the veil?” 


“IT? No.” And Helena shuddered. 

‘* Nay, I meant not the black veil of the 
sisters of Vollrath, but one wreathed about 
with orange blossoms—such as birds wear.”’ 
Fritz spoke in husky tones, and with un- 
wonted tenderness in his manner. ‘“‘ Wouldst 
thou take that veil?” he said; and Helena 
lifted her eyes to his face, and shyly mur- 
mured some half-articulate words. 

Among all the retainers of Von Turkheim 
none were truer or more loving than Fritz 
and his pretty wife Helena. 

To the eager listening ears of children, 
who gladdened the great halls of Berlichen 
Castle with their merry shouts, Helena was 
wont in after years to tell the strange story 
of the NuN OF VOLLRATH. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


STORY-TELLER. 


BONNYBEL’S CHOICE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


ONNYBEL was spinning in the door- 
way. It was a beautiful summer day, 
and the bees were humming away at their 
work, and the birds in the forest were singing 
as if their hearts were fairly bursting with 
joy. But Bonnybel had a scowl on her face. 
I am sorry to say that Bonnybel very often 
had a scowl on her face. The day was too 
warm, she thought, and the spinning-wheel 
was too tall, and it was such very hard work 
to stand up and keep one’s arms going con- 
tinually! And the bees made her head ache 
with their continual buzzing, and she did 
wish those birds would stop their chattering! 
And she did wish somebody would go by, it 
was so lonesome there in that forest wood. 
So you see things never seemed to go very 
well with Bonnybel; she was always wish- 
ing for something that she had not. 
*¢ Oh,” sighed Bonnybel, “‘ if some hand- 
some young prince would only come riding 


by, and fall in love with me, and marry me 
and take me away from this little black 
cottage, and from spinning forever. Then 
I should have the life that [ was born for! ”’ 

Bonnybel was always saying that, over 


and over. She wasn’t the wood-cutter’s 
daughter, but had been left at the cottage 
door in a basket when she was a baby, so 
she always imagined herself a king’s,-or at 
least a duke’s daughter, and thought that 
she was very badly treated to be defrauded 
of her rights. 

Well, the words had hardly left her lips 
that day, when she heard a footfall out in 
the road. She looked up with her heart in 
her mouth, almost expecting to see the 
prince; but it was only an old woman hob- 
bling along on crutches—a queer, little, 
crooked old woman, dressed in rusty black 
bombazine, with no color about her save a 
gay green scarf round her neck. She hob- 
bled along very slowly, as if she were very 
weary, and when she got in front of the cot- 
tage she dropped one of her crutches, and 
she was so old, and her limbs so stiff, that 
she tried in vain to stoop and pick it up. 

Bonnybel, who was really kind-hearted in 
spite of her folly, ran to herassistance. She 


picked up the crutch, and then asked the 
old woman to come into the cottage and rest 
herself; she accepted the invitation very 
gladly, and Bonnybel set before her the 
bowl of bread and milk that was to have 
served for her own dinner. 

The old woman ate every morsel of it, as 
if she were famished, but when she had 
finished, she rose from her chair with a little 
silvery-sweet laugh, that sounded strangely 
coming from such old, withered lips. But 
while Bonnybel was wondering at it, the 
little old woman vanished, and in her place 
stood the loveliest little being Bonnybel had 
ever seen. She wore a dress of shining 
green, just the shade that the old woman’s 
scarf had been, and she had a tiny crystal 
wand in her hand. js 

‘*T am the fairy Bonnybel,”’ she said, in a 
voice that was like the tinkling of little silver 
bells. ‘‘ I did your mother a favor once and 
she named you after me, and I promised her 
that I would keep watch over you. I 
changed myself into a poor, old, hobbling 
woman, and came here to-day on purpose to 
find out what kind of a girl you were. Iam 
very well pleased with you, and to reward 
you for your kindness to the poor old woman, 
as well as to keep the promise I made your 
mother, I will give you your choice of three 
gifts. But you must decide quickly, for we 
have a great ball to-night, and being maid of 
honor to the queen, I have a great deal to 
attend to. Now choose whether you will be 
always beautiful, or wise, or contented! ”’ 

_ “Qh, if she had only said rich!” thought 
Bonnybel. But to be beautiful was much 
better than nothing, for how often had she 
mourned over her ugly freckled face, and 
her frowsy red hair, thinking how much 
more likely she should be to find her splendid 
prince if she were handsome! 

As for being wise, that did not amount to- 
much; Bonnybel thought she was wise 
enough already, and of course she wasn’t 
going to be so silly as to wish to be contented, 
she said to herself, for if she had things to 
her liking, of course she should be contented, 
and not without. 
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| “J will be beautiful!” she said, without a 
moment’s hesitation, for all these thoughts 
had darted as swiftly as a flash of lightning 
through her mind. 

The fairy tapped her three times with her 
wand, quite smartly, as if she were angry, 
and disappeared in a trice. 

Bonnybel saw that the most beautiful gold- 
en hair was flowing down over her shoul- 
ders, and almost to the hem of her dress, 
and she ran to the looking-glass. Oh, such 
a beautiful face as she saw! Eyes as blue 


as forget-me-nots, a complexion like peaches _ 


and cream, and a perfect little red rosebud 
of a mouth. There was a nose too, of 
course, though I forgot to mention it—a 
beautiful, little straight nose, not a particle 
“snub,” as her old one had been. 

Bonnybel gave herself a sharp little pinch 
to be sure that she was really Bonnybel, and 
then gave herself up to delight. 

It seemed as if she would never tire of 
looking at herself in the glass. She poised 
her pretty head first on one side and then 
on the other, arranged her wonderful golden 
hair in all sorts of ways to see which was 
most becoming, and smiled, and smirked, and 
courtesied at the reflection of herself in the 
glass, as if it were some great lady whom 


she admired very much. 

But as she lifted her scanty cotton gown 
for another courtesy, it struck her, suddenly, 
how poorly her coarse garments accorded 
with her delicate beauty. 

“*T have no need to wear such garments, 
with a face like mine!” said Bonnybel to 


herself. ‘‘I will go and show myself at the 
king’s court, and I shall surely be made a 
maid of honor to the queen. And who 
knows but I may find my parents in that 
way? Surely, my mother must have been a 
queen, for everybody knows that fairies 
never promise to watch over any less per- 
sonages than queen’s daughters! And what 
the fairy said was true, of course, for wasn’t 
the name Bonnybel marked on the dress I 
Wore when I was left at the cottage door? 
And if I don’t find my parents at the king’s 
court, of course I shall find some splendid 
prince who will marry me, for in the whole 
~» world there is not another such a beauty as 
Tam!” 

So, without waiting to say good-by to the 
- Old wood-cutter who had cared for her all 
her life, Bonnybel skipped out at the door, 
overturning her spinning-wheel as she went, 
and hastened along on her way to the king’s 


palace. She had left her long hair hanging 
down, to display it to better advantage, and 
she looked so beautiful that everybody she 
met stopped and gazed at her with admira- 
tion, and when she reached the palace gates, 
all the courtiers, and even the servants from 
the kitchen, came thronging out to see her, 
and the king’s fool hung over the gate, and 
stared at her with his mouth agape, forget- 
ting, for once to say anything silly. 

At last, the little, fat old king, hearing 
the hubbub, came running out, with his vel- 
vet mantle streaming out behind him, like a 
sail in the wind, to see what was the matter. 

**Only a handsome young woman, your 
majesty,’ said the Lord Chancellor, who 
had just come out, too, and was turning 
back with a very contemptuous look on his 
face; for he had his mind filled with affairs 
of state—wondering whether he couldn’t get 
a chance to step into the king’s shoes some 
day—and didn’t care a fig for all the hand- 
some young women in the world. 

‘“*The Fair One with the Golden Locks 
come back again,’’ answered one of the 
courtiers. 

‘* A pink posy,” cried the clown, with no 
thought of jesting, with his eyes fixed on 
Bonnybel’s face. 

The king stepped down to the gate, and 
asked her, in his own little, hoarse, royal 
voice, what her name was, and why she had 
come to the palace. 

‘¢ My name is Bonnybel, and I should like 
to be maid of honor to the queen,” said 
Bonnybel, confidently, for her head was now 
fairly turned by the admiration she had re- 
ceived; and she had no idea but that the 
queen would be delighted to have her for a 
maid of honor, even if she did come in a 
peasant’s dress. 

Alas for Bonnybel! The courtiers tittered; 
the kitchen maids looked at each other and 
laughed, and the fool, being tired of admir- 
ing Bonnybel’s beauty began to roar with 
laughter. And in the midst of it all, a little 
page, dressed all in green and gold, who 
stood by the door, darted into the palace to 
tell the queen about the handsome girl who 
had come on foot, in a peasant’s dress, and 


all covered with the dust of the highway, to 


be her maid of honor. And in a moment 
more the queen appeared in the door. 

Bonnybel, who had never seen a queen 
before in her life, opened her eyes very wide 
to look at her; and, oh, what a —e 
queen she was! 
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She had one great goggle-eye—the other 
was put out—and a hooked hose, and her 
skin was as yellow as gold, and all wrinkled 
up. Oh, how her one great eye flashed with 
anger when she saw Bonnybel! and all the 
courtiers and the servants, though they did 
not dare to laugh, exchanged glances with 
each other, and looked half-frightened. For 
everybody knew how the queen hated any- 
body who was handsome, being so ugly her- 
self, and that she chose for her maids of 
honor the most ill-favored ladies in the king- 
dom. 

The king, who was a poor, little, hen- 
pecked fellow, who stood terribly in awe of 
his wife’s frown, and had more than once, 
it was whispered, felt the weight of her 
royal hand upon his ears, trembled in every 
one of his little fat limbs, when he saw her 
great goggle eyes fixed upon Bonnybel. 

‘¢The brazen-faced creature! To be my 
maid of honor, indeed!” cried the queen, 
her harsh voice trembling with rage. ‘‘Take 


her out of my sight instantly. Let her be 
shut up in the dungeon! ” 

At these awful words all the courtiers 
looked horror-stricken, for the dungeon was 
a dreadful, dark vault under the palace, 
where scarcely a ray of light could penetrate ; 


all the servants stood silent, not one of them 
moving to do the queen’s bidding. 

Whereupon the queen, too much enraged 
to be able to use her voice, laid one of her 
great, bony hands on the poor little king’s 
shoulder, and motioned to him to give the 
order. The king hesitated, glancing with 
pity and admiration at poor Bonnybel; but 
the queen’s awful eye, blazing with rage, 
was upon him, and he stammered out the 
words after her, and poor Bonnybel, half 
dead with fright, was carried away to the 
dungeon. 

Nobody dared to interfere, of course, for 
the whole court stood in awe of the cruel 
queen; but they pitied poor Bonnybel, and 
when, by the queen’s order, a servant car- 
ried bread and water to Bonnybel—just 
enough to keep her alive—the cook slipped 
on to the tray a game-pie, and lots of other 
nice tit-bits, thinking it might be a little 
comfort to the poor girl in her prison. ‘ 

But Bonnybel had given herself up to de- 
spair, and could not touch a morsel of the 
food. She wept and wrung her hands, and 
wished continually that she had never seen 
the fairy Bonnybel. 

Thus she passed three days. On the third 
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day the little page who brought her food, 
and who had been very friendly and social, 
came with a very excited face, and could 
hardly wait until he got inside the door to 
tell Bonnybel the news. The Lord Chan- 
cellor had poisoned the king! That is, he 
had bribed one of the waiters to put poison 
in his coffee, and the king had drank half a 
cupful before it was discovered. The Lord 
Chancellor and the waiter were now hang- 
ing dead in the courtyard; but the king was 
not dead yet, and they were sending every- 
where for physicians and wise men to relieve 
him, and the king had sworn that he would 
give half his kingdom to anybody who would 
find an antidote to the poison, for if one 
were not found, the physicians said he could 
live but a few days. 

Oh,” sighed Bonnybel when she heard 
this, ‘if I had only chosen to be wise in- 
stead of handsome, I might save the king’s 
life, and be the possessor of half the king- 
dom, instead of being left to languish and 
die in this dreadful prison. This is the 
dreadful fate to which my beauty has brought 
me!” 

While these thoughts were still in her 
mind, after the door had closed behind the 
little page, she heard a little rustling behind 
her, and when she turned her head, lo and 
behold! there stood the fairy Bonnybel! 

‘* So your beauty has got you into trouble, 
has it, Bonnybel?”’ she said, with a little 
laugh that sounded very heartless to Bonny- 
bel. ‘* You have found out that, after all, it 
isn’t the nicest thing ‘in the world to be 
beautiful?” 

** Oh, how could I have been so foolish!” 
sighed Bonnybel. ‘‘ Beauty has been my 
ruin.” 

_ The fairy swung her wand to and fro med- 
itatively. 

“‘T have been thinking, Bonnybel,”’ said 
she, ‘‘ that it wasn’t quite fair in me to give 
you 80 little time to decide upon the gift you 
should choose. So I think that, as you have 
been so unfortunate in your choict, Ill let 
you try again. You can take your choice of 
the other two gifts. Ill make you very wise 
—wise enough to know just what will be an 
antidote to the king’s poison—or I’ll put you 
back in your old cottage home, looking just 
as you did before, mind, and you shall be 
contented and happy there always.” 

To be wise enough to cure the king! Bon- 
nybe! felt as if she were going crazy for joy. ~ 
How foolish she would be, she thought, to 
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choose to go back and spend her life in the 
little cottage, when she might be the pos- 
sessor of half the kingdom. 

choose to be wise,”’ she said, at once. 

The fairy tapped her with her wand, this 
time not quite so smartly as before, and Bon- 
nybel felt instantly that her beautiful hair was 
gone, that all her beauty had disappeared, 
and she looked just as she did before she 
ever saw the fairy Bonnybel. 

But she did not feel one particle of regret; 


the beauty which she had once so dearly | 


prized, had cost her so much pain that she 
had no desire to preserve it. And then it 
was so delightful to feel herself so wise! she 
knew so much that she had never dreamed 
of before. And it came to her, at once, that 
a certain herb that she had noticed once or 
twice in the forest near the cottage, was the 
only antidote for the poison that was killing 
the king. The fairy tapped on the door of 
the dungeon, and it opened instantly and let 
Bonnybel out. There were servants stand- 
ing in the courtyard, but Bonnybel passed by 
them all without their recognizing her, forshe 
now bore but little resemblance to the beau- 
tiful girl whom they had seen imprisoned in 
the dungeon. Bonnybel traveled all day, 
as fast as she could, and early the next 
morning she was at the palace with the 
herbs in her band. 

All the courtiers and the ladies laughed at 
the idea of a common peasant girl being able 
to cure the king, when so many skillful phy- 
sicians and wise men had failed; but when 
the king heard of it, he insisted upon taking 
the medicine that Bonnybel prepared. And 
then, you may be sure, the whole royal 
household were ashamed enough of their 
laughing, for the very first dose he took 
cured him entirely. And he kept his word, 
and bestowed upon Bonnybel the half of his 
kingdom, in spite of the anger of the queen, 
and the sneering of the courtiers, who did 
not consider him bound by his promise, 
since it was only a poor peasant girl who 
had healed him. 

Bonnybel took up her abode in a palace 
almost as splendid as the king’s, and lived 
royally. But alas! her grandeur was short- 
lived. 

The queen, and the angry and envious 
noblemen of the court, raised an army of 


men, unknown to the king, and took posses- 
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sion of her estates, and, in the night, 
set fire to her splendid palace, previously 
bribing one of her servants to lock her into’ 
her sleeping-room. 

Poor Bonnybel was awakened from her 
slumber by tongues of flame leaping round 
the walls of her room; death seemed inevi- 
table, and in despair, she called upon the 
fairy. 

‘Oh, good fairy Bonnybel, save me! save 

And in the midst of the smoke and flames 
the fairy appeared, as bright and fresh as 
ever, in her green dress, her crystal crown 
and wand. 

‘¢ So, Bonnybel, wisdom has not saved you 
from misfortune,”’ she said. 

“Oh,” cried Bonnybel, ‘ it has been the 
cause of my misfortune! If I had only 
chosen contentment, and remained in my 
peaceful cottage home! ”’ 

** Well,” said the fairy, ‘‘ it is our custom 
to give people their choice, once for all, and 
let them abide by the consequences. But as 
you were so young and foolish, and knew so 
little of the world, I’ll grant you the other 
gift, which you once despised, but which 
now seems so desirable to you.” 

And with one tap of the good fairy Bon- 
nybel’s wand, Bonnybel was transported out 
of the smoke and flame into her peaceful 
cottage home. There was her spinning- 
wheel, overturned, just as she had left 
it, and Bonnybel began to think her strange 
adventure had been all a dream, for the 
wood-cutter did not seem to know that she 
had been abseut. 

However that was, she was not by any 
means the discontented, unhappy Bonnybel 
that she had been. She worked away at her 
spinning, as busy as a bee all day long, and 
never murmured or sighed. And by and by 
she married an industrious young wood-cut- 
ter, and hadacottage ofherown. And when 
she saw the king, and princes, and beautiful, 
gayly-dressed ladies riding by her door, she 
never envied them. 

**Oh,”’ she would say, ‘I know that the 
beautiful, and the rich, and the wise have 
their troubles! Humble as my lot is, nobody 
in the world is happier than I, for of all bless- 
ings the greatest is to have a contented 
mind!” 
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DELICATE CRACKERS.—Two pints of flour, 
one pint of sweet cream, and the yolks of three 
eggs. Roll out thin and bake quickly. ~ 


JUMBLES.—One and one-half cupfuls sugar, 
three-fourths cupful butter, three eggs, one-half 
cupful sweet milk, one-half teaspoonful soda, 
one teaspoonful cream tartar. * 


BREAKFAST GEMS.—One cupful sweet milk 
or water, one egg, one tablespoonful sugar, one 
heaping teaspoonful baking powder and a pinch 
of salt, beaten well together; add about one and 
one-half cupfuls flour; stir thoroughly, and bake 
in hot gem pans in a hot oven about fifteen 
minutes. * 


MUFFINS.—One pint of milk, two beaten eggs, 
two tablespoonfuls melted butter, two table- 
spoonfuls sugar, two teaspoonfuls cream tartar, 
one teaspoonful soda, flour enough to make a 
batter that will drop from the spoon.” 


A Goop PLAIN DEssERT.—aA good plain des- 
sert isa rice and apple pudding. Boil a cupful 
of rice ina pint of milk or water till quite tender; 
half-fill a pie dish with peeled, cored and cut up 
apples, and sugar to taste; put the rice thickly 
over them, to form a crust, and bake one hour.* 


Biscu1T.—One quart sweet cream or milk, one 
and one-half cupfuls butter or fresh lard, two 
tablespoonfuls white sugar, one good teaspoon- 
ful salt; add flour sufficient to make a stiff 
dough, knead well and mold into neat, small 
biscuits with the hands, as our grandmothers 
used to do; add one good teaspoonful cream tar- 
tar if preferred. Bake well, and you have good, 
sweet biscuit that will keep for weeks in a dry 


‘place, and are very nice for traveling lunch. 


Lemon CustTarpD. —Two large lemons, three 
cupfuls of sugar, four cupfuls of water, one-half 
cupful of butter, five tablespoonfuls of corn 
starch, six eggs. Slice the lemons and put them 
in the water; let them boil until the strength is 
extracted, then dip them out and strain the 
water; beat the yolks, butter and sugar together, 
and pour the water over them; return to the 
fire, and when ready to boil stir in the starch; 
beat the whites toa stiff froth, and stir in lightly 
after it is taken off the stove. 


PracHu SHORTCAKE.—One egg, one cupful of 
sugar,one cupful of milk, two and one-half cupfuls 
of flour, two teaspoonfuls baking powder, a pinch 


of salt, one tablespoonful butter, one cupful sweet 
cream. Sift the flour and stir into it the sugar, 
salt and baking powder; then put in the milk, 
add to these the egg, without beating it, and the 
butter melted in a little hot water; beat all well, 
and bake in the jelly cake tins. Slice the peach- 
es, crush slightly with the back of a spoon, and 
place between the layers of the cake, sprinkling 
with powdered sugar. For the top cake have 
ready the cream, whipped firm, and stud this 
thickly with sliced peaches. If the cream is not 
obtainable, the whites of three eggs whisked to a 
stiff meringue with a little sugar will prove an 
excellent substitute. 


CREAM PuFFs.—Cream puffs made as follows 
are recommended by a home cook as equal to 
those of professional confectioners: In a sauce- 
pan put one teacupful water and one-half tea- 
cupful butter; place on the stove to heat; while 
boiling add one and one-half teacupfuls flour; 
remove from stove and beat unti) all lumps dis- 
appear; when cold add five whole eggs at once 
and a little salt; no baking powder nor extract; 
beat all well and bake in well-greased gem pans 
in quick oven for twenty minutes, They will 
rise, leaving a cavity in the center to be filled 
with the following cream (if not baked long 
enough they may fall): Stir one-half teacupful 
sugar, one-half teacupful flour and one beaten 
egg into one pint of scalding milk; flavor to suit. 


BATTER PuDDINGS.—Three eggs, one pint of 
milk, twelve tabléspoonfuls sifted flour, a little 
salt. Bake in small earthen cups. Pudding 
sauce: One cupful sugar, one-half cupful butter, 
beaten to a cream; add the yolk of one egg, well 
beaten, then one-half pint boiling water, and set 
it on the fire about ten minutes; add two table- 


- spoonfuls of wine, or flavor with lemon peel; 


beat the whites of the eggs toa froth and pour 
over the top after having poured the saute into 
the sauce dish. These little puddings need a hot 
oven, but not so hot that they will burn on the 
top before browning on the bottom. If taken 
out too soon they fall. 


CREAM TAPIOCA PUDDING.—Soak three tea- 
spoonfuls of tapioca in warm water two hours; 
then stir it into one quart of boiling milk; let it 
boil fifteen minutes; beat together the yolks of 
four eggs and one cupful sugar; stir them into 
the pudding, and flavor with lemon or vanilla 
extract; pour all intoa baking dish. Beat the 
whites of the eggs with three teaspoonfuls sugar 
to a stiff froth; put this over the pudding and 
bake five minutes. 
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HOME TOPICS. 

Severe pains in the bowels and stomach are 
often relieved by the application of a bag of hot 
salt. 

A polished floor can be kept looking nice by 
wiping it over with a cloth that has been satu- 
rated in milk. 

Bent whalebone can be restored and used 
again by simply soaking in water a few hours 
and then drying them. 

As a dentifrice, salt and water is very cleans- 
ing and also hardens the gums. It will also pre- 
vent the hair from falling out. 


A good substitute for buttermilk in cooking is 


a thin batter made of flour and tepid water, and 
allowed to remain long enough to sour. 


A bread and water poultice is made by dip- 
ping a piece of bread, after the crust has been 
removed, into warm water. Lift it out at once 
and apply hot. 

Not only should mattresses be turned and 
aired at least three times a week, but pillows and 
bolsters ought to be beaten, shaken, and exposed 
to the fresh air. 

Make starch with soapy water and you will 
find it a pleasure todo up your starched goods. 
It prevents the iron from sticking and making a 
glossy surface. 

When potter’s ware is boiled for the purpose 
of hardening it, a handful or two of bran should 
be thrown into the water, and the glazing will 
never be injured by acid or salt. 

When molasses is used in cooking it is a great 
improvement to boil and_skim it before using. 


. The raw, rather unpleasant taste of the poor 


qualities of molasses is much improved by this 
process. 

Ink stains are entirely removed by the appli- 
cation of dry salt before the ink has dried. 
When the salt becomes discolored by absorbing 
the ink, brush it off and apply more; wet 


slightly. Continue this till the ink is all re- 
moved. 


For mosquito or gnat bites an experienced 
traveler writes that he uses a solution of alum 
water as strong as it can be made, adding one- 
fourth of arpmatic vinegar and one-fifth of 


_ glycerine. Shake well before using. It will in- 


stantly cure the bite. 


Be sure the water ifat a boiling point before 
putting into it the vegetables to be cooked. If 
it is cold or lukewarm, the freshness and flavor 
will soak out into the water. Place the sauce- 
pan over the hottest part of your stove, so that it 
will boil as quickly as possible, and be careful 
that the boiling process does not cease until the 
contents are thoroughly cooked and ready to be 
dished. 

A simple plan of stopping bleeding éf the nose 
has lately been advised. Grasp firmly the nose 
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with the finger and thumb for ten or fifteen min- 
utes; by thus completely stopping the movement 
of air through the nose (which displaces freshly 
formed clots), you will favor the clotting of the 
blood, and will frequently stop hemorrhage. 

When ammonia water has been drank, vine- 
gar and water should be given freely and on the 
instant. This may be followed by copious acid 
drinks, lemonade, orange juice, etc. A generous 
dose of sweet oil will also be useful; ice freely 
employed will somewhat control the inflamma- 
tion, and opium will be needed to subdue the 
pain. 


Porsonovs Wounbs.—For the treatment of 
poisonous wounds made by insects a physician 
advises the direct application of,hartshorn, co- 
logne water or vinegar. _ This is usually all that 
is needed, but sometimes a person may be stung 
by a great many bees or wasps at once, in which 
case fainting may be produced, which will call 
for internal stimulants, such as hartshorn, wine, 
brandy, or the like. 


INGROWING NAILs.—For that very painful 
affection, ingrowing toenails, the simplest meas- 
ure of relief which has been advocated is the 
application of tannin. One who has had many 
years’ experience with it uses a concentrated so- 
lution (an ounce of perfectly fresh tannic acid 
dissolved with six drachms of pure water, with 
gentle heat) and has the soft parts around the 
nail painted twice a day. Two cases recently 
had no pain nor lameness after the first applica- 
tion, and went about their work immediately, 
which they could not do before. After about 
three weeks of this treatment the nail had grown 
to its proper length and breadth, and the cure 
was complete. No other treatment of any kind 
was used, though formerly he introduced lint 
under the ingrowing edge in such cases.—Med/i- 
cal Journal. 


Do You SHARE THE RESULTS ? 


_ Why not use other people’s brains as well as 
your oWn in order to lessen life’s work, and es- 
pecially so when the coming hot weather will 
make life a burden to those who have to do labo- 
rious housework? The very word ‘ Pearline”’ 
sounds clean and sweet enough to recommend 
even a poorer article. But ‘‘ Pearline’’ does as 
clean and as sweet work as its name implies. 
Now if there be a housekeeper among the thou- 
sands of Witness readers who has hitherto lived 
so far beneath her privileges as not to have used 
* Pearline,” surely she will at once purchase a 
packet and test what it will do for her. ‘‘ Pear- 
line’? represents brains. That is, it is the prod- 
uct of long and hard processes of thought, in- 
vestigation and experiment. You are invited 
to share the results.—From New York Witness, 
June 12th, 1889. 
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AN ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM.—If you have a 
spare hour, the Portland Advertiser suggests 
that you consider a problem in simple multipli- 
cation, for the performance of which a Maine 
newspaper not long ago offered a prize of $50. 
Take the number 15. Multiply it by itself and 
you have 225. Now multiply 225 by itself. Then 
multiply that product by itself, and so on until 
15 products have been multiplied by themselves 
in turn. This question involves more labor than 
would appear at first sight. Some of the ‘‘ boys”’ 
had been considering the problem, and the 
chances of obtaining the reward. They finally 
submitted it to Hon. Josiah H. Drummond, a 
well-known member of the Cumberland bar, 
who has a wide reputation as a mathematician 
as well as a lawyer. 

After some time Mr. Drummond reported that 
the final product called for contained 38,539 fig- 
ures, the first of which are 1,412. Allowing 
three figures to an inch, the answer would be 
over 1,070 feet long. To perform the operation 
would require about five hundred millions of fig- 
ures. If they can be made at the rate of 100a 
minute, a person working 10 hours a day for 300 
days in each year would be 28 years about it. If 
in multiplying he should make a row of ciphers, 
as he does with other figures, the number of 
figures used would be more than 522,939,228. 
That would be the precise number of figures used 
if the product of the left hand figure in each 
multiplicand by each figure of the multiplier 
were always a single figure; but as it is most 
frequently, and yet not always, two figures, the 
‘method employed to obtain the foregoing result 
cannot be accurately applied. Assuming that 
either cipher is used on an average once in ten 
times, 475,000,000 of figures is a pretty close ap- 
proximation to the actual number. 


MONSTER SPIDERS IN INDIA.—Far up lh the 
mountains of Ceylon and India there is a spider 
that spins a web like bright yellow silk, the cen- 
tral net of which is five feet in diameter, while 
the supporting lines, or guys, as they are called, 
measure sometimes ten or twelve feet long, and 


riding quickly in the early morning you may ~ 


dash right into it, the stout threads twining 
round your face like a lace veil, while as the 
creature who has woven it takes up his position 
in the middle, he generally catches you right on 
the nose, and though he seldom bites or stings, 
the contact of his large body and long legs is 
anything but pleasant: If you forget yourself 
and try to catch him, bite he will, and though 
not venomous, his jaws are as powerful as a 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


bird’s beak, and you are not likely to forget the 
encounter. 

The bodies of these spiders are handsomely 
decorated, being bright gold or scarlet under- 
neath, while the upper part is covered with the 
most delicate slate-colored fur. So strong are 
the webs that birds the size of larks are fre- 
quently caught therein, and even the small but 
powerful scaly lizard falls a victim. Often have 
I sat and watched the yellow or scarlet monster, 
measuring, when waiting for his prey with his 
legs stretched out, fully six inches, striding 
across the middle of the net, and noted the rapid 
manner in which he winds his stout threads 
around ‘the unfortunate captive. He usually 
throws the coils about the head till the wretched 
victim is first blinded and then choked. In 
many unfrequented dark nooks of the jungle 
you come across most perfect skeletons of small 
birds caught in these terrible snares, the strong 
folds of which prevent the delicate bones from 
falling to the ground after the wind and weather 
have dispersed the flesh and feathers. 


THE Earta’s DuRATION.—The present age 
of the earth has been placed by Sir William - 
Thomson- at 100,000,000 years, while the specu- 
lations of others have given much larger figures. 
M. Adolphe d’Assier, who believes such esti- 
mates to be greatly exaggerated, considers the 
life of the earth in three periods, which he terms 
the igenous or nebulo stadium, the stadium of 
solor illumination .or of organic life, and the 
stadinm of darkness, cold and death. The first, 
which began with the detachment of the terres- 
trial nebula from the solar, and ended in the 
formation of the crystalline crust of the globe, 
he calculates, from physical laws, to have been 
500,000 years in duration. The second, compris- 
ing the present epoch, and to close with the 
extinction of the sun, embracing the entire cycle 
of geological and physical evidence, as likely to 
have a total length of 25,000,000, of, which more 
than half has.passed. The third stadium, start- 
ing from the end of solar illumination, and clos- 
ing in the terrible and in@vitable catastrophe of 
‘the fall—of the earth to the sun, and momenta- 
tarily brightened by the incandescence of the 
earth as the moon crashes into it—will have a 
length that cannot be calculated until the precise 
rate of acceleration of the motion of the earth 
around the centre of attraction is known, but 
will probably be, at the lowest estimate, 100,- 
000,000 years or more. Upon the whole, the 
present age of the earth appears to be about 
16,000,000 years. This is but a small part of its 
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existence, and everything leads to the belief that 
its total evolutions through the immensity of 
space will exceed a million centuries. 


THE GRAVE OF ANNE BOLEYN.—A bit of 
old, old history came to light somewhat unex- 
pectedly within the grim, gray walls that en- 
shroud so much woe and misery known as the 
Tower of London. Sir John Burgoyne, who 
died recently, had been officially connected with 
the custody of the Tower, and had, doubtless, 
become strongly imbued with a love for the old 
building and for its share in history. Death 
would soon remove him, he reasoned, from his 
beloved walls, and part him from his treasures. 
Being a bold man he applied to the Queen for 
permission to rest his bones before the high altar 
in the chapel of the Tower, and in her Majesty’s 
kindness to one who was devoted to her service, 
she granted the request. 

Ina short time Sir John was gathered to his 
fathers, and the proposed grave began to be pre- 
pared; but in turning over the pavement in front 
of the high altar, an obstacle of the deepest in- 
terest presented itself. There had been an an- 
cient tradition that ten persons who had been 
‘beheaded by Henry VIII. had been interred in 
this spot after their execution; but being a mere 
tradition, no one seems to have taken the trouble 
to verify it. Now, however, comes the denoue- 


._ ment. The tomb being prepared for Sir John 


Burgoyne disclosed in one long row the headless 
bodies of ten persons, among whom, with her 
head slightly apart from her body, lay the corpse 
of the beautiful and unfortunate lady, Anne 
Boleyn, with her beauty unimpaired, and her 
face and hair as perfect as the day on which she 
laid them down upon the block. 

It is needless to say that, by command of her 
Majesty, the bodies were left to rest in their 
original place of sepulture; though for the sake 
of the nineteenth century readers of history, 
there cannot but be a feeling of regret that such 
interesting relics should have been consigned 
afresh to the tomb without some photographic 
record being made of the event. 


GrowTtH oF has been 
computed that the average growth of the finger 
nail is one-thirty-second of an ineh per week, or 
a little more than an inch and a half per year. 
The growth, however, depends to a great extent 


upon the rate of nutrition, and during periods of _ 


sickness or of abstinence it is retarded. It is 
understood to go on faster in summer than in 
winter, and differs for different fingers, being 
most rapid in the middle finger and slowest in 
the thumb, according to one investigator, and in 
the little finger according to another. 

These same two authorities, Bertholdi and 
Benham, differ too with regard to the equality 
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of growth on both hands, the former holding 
that the nails of the right hand grow faster than 
those of the left, but the latter can perceive no 
difference between them. According to the rate 
of growth stated, the average time taken for 
each finger is about four and a half months, and 
at this ratea man of seventy would have renewed 
his nails one hundred eighty-six times. Taking 
the length of each nail at half an inch, he would 
have grown seven feet nine inches of nail on 
each finger, and on all his fingers and thumbs 
an aggregate length of seventy-seven feet six 
inches. 


Wet tHE Ropes.—In the year 1851 the Egyp- 
tian obelisk, weighing 1,000,000 pounds, was 
raised in the square of St. Peter’s, Rome. Pope 
Sixtus V. proclaimed that no one should utter a 
word until all danger was passed. Slowly it 
rises, inch by inch, foot by foot, until the task is 
almost completed, when the strain becomes too 
great. The huge rope yields and slips. The 
workmen are dismayed and fly wildly to escape 
the impending disaster. Suddenly a voice breaks 
the silence. ‘‘Wet the ropes,’’ rings out clear- 
toned as a trumpet. There on a high post, 
standing on tip-toe, his eyes glittering with ex- 
citement, is one of the eight hundred workmen, 
a sailor, named Bresca di S. Kemo. » His appear- 
ance startles everyone, but his words inspire. ~ 
He is obeyed. The ropes swell and bite the 
stone. The column ascends again, and in a mo- 
ment more stands securely on its pedastal, and 
the daring sailor is forgiven. 


Know Tuyse_r.—The full capacity of the 
lungs is about 320 cubic inches. 

The human skeleton consists of more than 200 
distinct bones. 

Each perspiratory duct is one-fourth of an° 
inch in length; of the whole about nine miles. 

About two-thirds of a pint of air is inhaled 
and exhaled at each breath in ordinary respira- 
tion. 

The weight of the heart is from eight to twelve 
ounces. It beats 100,000 times in twenty-four 
hours. 

The skin contains more than 2,000,000 open- 
ings, which are the outlets of an equal number 
of sweat glands. 

An amount of blood equal to the whole quan- 
tity in the body passes throngh the heart once 
every minute. 

The stomach daily produces nine pounds of 
gastric juice for digestion of food; its capacity is 
about five pints. 

A man breathes eighteen times a minute, and 
8,000 cubic feet, or about 375 hogsheads of air 
every hour of his existence. 

‘The average man take& five and one-half pounds 
of food and drink each day, which amounts to one 
ton of solid and liquid nourishment annually. 
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RUTHVEN’S 


Answers to July Puzzles. 
1.—Neurypnologists. 


2—-TRACT 3-MOLAR 
RIGOR SEVER 
AGILE DEBAR 
COLON REGAL 
TREND LEGAL 
4.—Peastone 
5.—A(u)dit. 6.—Ba(s)al. 
7.—M(y)elon. 8.—M(y)ope. 
9.—No(d)ose. 10.—O(r)bed 
11.—R 12.—J amB 
RID Alto 
RIVAL CoiN 
RIVULET KilwN 
DALLY Eas E 
LEY Tes T 
T 13.—Pear. 
14,—Lemon. 15.—Orange. 


37.—A Charade. 
Where the sun ripens rich, tropical fruit, 
First takes the place of our New England rum; 
There it is made from the spice-scented root 
Named Macropiper Methysticum. 


Under the water the final will flourish, 
Good food affording man’s life to sustain; 
Nothing which grows hath more power to nourish 
Health-giving vigor in body and brain. 


Selfishness, fostered by TOTAL, will blight 
All man’s emotions of generous birth; 
Clutching and craving, regardless of right, 
OTAL desires to own the whole earth. 
MAUDE. 


38.—Half-Square. 

1 An aromatic plant. 2 A table of the points 
of the compass. 8 Those who desire the pos- 
sessions of others. 4 Managed. 5 Made of 
wood. 6 A small rope. 7 A quadruped. & 
Not (Obs.). 9 A letter from Maude. 
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39.—A Diamond. 
1 A letter. 2 A liquid measure. 3 Certain 
timbers used in ship-building. 4 Organs of 
touch. 5 A shrub having bitter, fragrant leaves. 


PUZZLE PAGE. 


41.—A feminine name for food for swine, and 
leave an attendant. ‘ 

42.—To loiter from a small collection of houses, 
and leave wicked. 

43.—A measure from astral, and leave a heay- 
enly body. 

44.—To inform from radiated, and leave to 
satiate. 

45.—A loud noise from a ritual, and leave 
mental. CyriL DEANE. 

46.—Right Rhomboid. 

Across.—1 The commonest musica] instru- 
ment of the Greeks and Romans. 2 A singing 
bird. 3 Cowardly. 4 A kind of portable covered 
chair. 5 Anevilspirit. Down.—1 A consonant. 
2 Apronoun. 3 Asmallanimal. 4 Part of the 
eye. 5 Pointed. 6 A nest or brood. 7 A female 
parrot. 8 A word of denial. 9 A consonant. 
ADELAIDE. 


47.—A Square. 


1 A small twig. 2 An even or level surface. 
3 A small Indian cane. 4 Empty. 5 A small- 
sized animal. DINAH. 


Amputations. 
48.—Behead Italian Measures, and leave East 
Indian coins; curtail, and leave a flowering 
plant; both, and leave a feminine name. 
49.—Behead transparent, and leave promptly; 
curtail, and leave the cataract; both, and leave a 
title of nobility. MAUDE.: 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 


For the first complete or largest list of correct 
answers to this month’s puzzles, recéived before 
September 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette; 
and for the next best list, a book of poems. 


Solvers. 


Answers to the May puzzles were received 
from Rollin G. Stone, Vinnie, Birdie Lane, Tri 
Angle, Ida May, Anne Auld Contributor, Cora 
A. L., Rover, E. G. Davis, Birdie Browne, 
Jack, Ann Eliza, J. D. L., D. E. Gerry, I. O. T., 
Nicholas, Kitty Connor, Ned Nason, Teddy, 


6 A black mineral. 7 The handle of a scythe. \ » Minnie Jones, Black Hawk, Katie Smith, Bert 


8 A festival in English country places. 9 A 
letter. D. E. GERRY. 


Word Syncopations. 


40.—Take a story from a child’s garment, and 
leave to long. 


Rand, Bridget McQ., Geraldine and Annie Kirk- 
patrick. 
Prize- Winners. 


D. E. Gerry, Boston, Mass., for the largest 
list of correct answers. Tri Angle, Toledo, O., 
for the next best list. 


16.—Lime. 17.—Plum. 
| 
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LINES TO A CAT. 


I love thee, cat; I love thy pleasant ways, 
I love to see thee dozing round the house; 
I love through all these dreary summer days 
To watch thee circumvent the bashful mouse ; 
I love to hear thy calm, contented purr, 
And stroke thy coat—so near, and yet so far. 


But I love not when starry night has come, 

To hear thee, cat, with velvet-padded hoof, 
Rapid as taps upon the startled drum, 

Or summer rain-drops pattering on the roof. 
For when thy claws slip from their velvet jacket, 
Thou art a wild Niagara cat; a cat—a racket. 


Sweet warbler, when the radiant moonlight falls 
In mellow splendor on the haunted shed, 
Oft have I listened to thy plaintive wauls, 
And cursed thee from my sleep-deserted bed. 
How have I wept to hear thy long-drawn shout, 
“Maria! O-o Mari-a! Comin’ ou-out?”’ 


Oh, cat ambitious! Thou wert born to lead; 
Thou art the first in peace, in wars the furs, 
And to provide for each and every need, 
Thou never goest out without thy purrs; 
And like most human vocalists who sing, 
You get your back up, cat, at everything. 


\ hy dost thou rage, vain cat, when sable night 
With “‘ dewy freshness fills the silent air,’’ 

Why dost thou climb the roof to yell and fight, 
And rip and spit and snort and claw and swear! 

Dost thou not blush, sweet cat, when rosy dawn 

Sees half thy fur clawed out and one eye gone? 


O cat, thou would’st not thus disturb the moon, 
If to the temperance club thou would’st stick! 

Thou would’st not fight, unless at some saloon 
Thou did’st get higher, cat, than any brick; 

I know you, cat, I see it in your eye,— 

Full oft you take your catnips on the sly. 


Go, gentle cat, go from my lap and prowl 
Upon the dizzy woodshed’s beetling height, 
On lofty dormer window sit and howl, 
And everything that weareth cat hair fight. 
And I will love thee still for all of that, 
Because I would not have thee less a cat. 


Yet hear! When midnight pauses in the sky, 
I will arouse from sleepless couch of mine, 
And guided by thine animated cry, 
And by thine eyes so brilliantly shine, 
I will take down my trusty culverin, 
And with six pounds of buckshot fill thy skin. 


EPITAPHS. 


The following epitaphs, many of them quaint 
and comical in the extreme, I believe to be 
authentic, but (with one exception) I know not 
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in what quiet grass-grown nooks they have their 
habitation. While in life, we often have a de- 
sire to choose the spot where our mortal remains 
shall rest; when death comes, our friends, guided 
by various reasons, choose that last home for us. 
In the following epitaph we see a strange con- 
tentment with this choice, supposed to be the 
utterance of the dead himself :— 

Here lie I at the Chancel door; 

Here lie I because I’m poor. 

The further in the more they pay; 

But here I lie as warm as they, 

Our interest is now awakened by an extraor- . 

dinary assertion :— 
Here lies 
Elizabeth Wise. 
She died of thunder sent from Heaven 
In 1777. 
I withhold all comment on the next:— 
Oh, do not weep, my husband dear; 
I am not dead, but sleeping here. 
Then mend your ways, prepare to die, 
For you are soon to follow I. 
Written under in pencil was this:— 
I do not weep, my dearest life, 
For I have got another wife ; 
Therefore, I cannot come to thee, 
For I must go to cherish she. 

In the following, also, the widower seems to 
rejoice in his loss:— 

This dear little spot is the joy of my life ; 
It raises my flowers, and covers my wife. 

The annexed epitaph is on a young woman 
who gained her livelihood by selling eggs, and 
from the tenor of it we judge her brother must 
have erected the stone to her memory :— 

Here lies the body of Mary M’Groyn, 
Who was so very pure within, 

She Lroke the outward shell of sin, 

And hatched herself the cherubim. 

N. B.—Her brother, made of sterner stuff, 
Adds to her business that of snuff. 

On a tombstone ina churchyard near Chelten- 
ham, England, we find a strong and unvarnished 
opinion in the mineral-water line:— 

Here lies I and my three daughters; 

So much for drinking the Cheltenham water 
If we had kept to the Epsom salts, 

We never would have lain in these ’ere vaults. 

The next calls forth our sympathies, there is 
such a ring of sorrow, such deep pathos, in the 
few words so curtly spoken :— 

Poorly lived, 
Poorly died, 
Poorly buried, 
And no one cried. 
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On a photographer, we read :— 
. Here I lie taken from life. 
He was hard up for a rhyme who penned this 
to the memory of a neighbor:— 
Here lies W. A., 
Lately removed from over the way. 
The next is highly complimentary to a father’s 
feelings :— 
Here-diies the mother of children 5; 
Three are dead and two are alive; 
Those who are dead preferring rather 
To die with their mother than live with father. 


Here is one which apparently included the liv- 
ing as well as the dead :— 
John Palfreman lies buried here, 
Aged 4 and twenty year; 
Near this place his mother lies; 
Likewise his father when he dies. 
Surely the following must be of Hibernian 
origin :-— 
Here lies the body of Nicholas Round, 
Who was lost in the sea and never was found. 


The next inscription which [ have noted down 
is to the memory of a wife:— 
Here lies my wife, a sad slattern and shrew, 
If I said I regretted her, I should lie, too. 
At Ocknam, Surrey :— 
"The Lord saw good, I was lopping off wood, 
And down fell from the tree ; 
I met with a check, and I broke my neck, 
And so Death lopped off me. 
At Cookham we find :— 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
Here lies an honest woman. 
A very impolite one exists in Sunbury Church- 
yard 
Here lies my beast of a first wife. 
In striking contrast we find at Ross Church- 
yard :— 
Behold an angel dwelt among men. 
At Lincoln :— 
My sledge and my hammer lie reclined,, 
My bellows too have lost their wind, 
My fire’s extinguished, forge decayed, 
And in the dust my vice is laid. 
My coal is spent, my iron gone, 
My last nail driven, my work is done. 
Finis coronat opus. 


A few months ago an Englishman ambled into 
a jeweler’s store in Lampasas, Texas, when the 
following conversation ensued :— 

**? Ave you got hany good, hold Henglish time- 
pieces in the nature of clocks ?”’ asked the Eng- 
lishman. 

‘*We have nothing but the American-made 
clocks,”’ replied the’ jeweler. _‘‘ They are by far 
the best, and of superior workmanship.” — 

‘* Hoh, no, you are mistaken. Hf I cawn’t get 
me a Henglish clock T must send hover to Heng- 


land and ’ave me own family piece sent hove: - 
by steamer, you know.”’ 

The jeweler said very well, and the English- - 
man went home and wrote for this marvelous 
family time-piece. In due course of time it ar- 
rived, and as the Englishman was conveying it 
from the express office he dropped into the jew- 
eler’s to exhibit it. 

‘* Aw, now,”’ he said, with his face wreathed 
in smiles, ‘‘look hat this fora minute. ’Ere’s a 
time-piece which has been in our family many a 
year, and ’as halways kept perfect time. Look 
hand see hif you don’t consider hit superior to 
American clocks.” 

The jeweler examined the exterior of the 
clock, and then opened it. Brushing the dust 
from a dimly printed label, he revealed to the 
astonished Briton the following label: ‘‘Seth 
Thomas, Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A.—1859.”’ 


About forty years ago, there lived in Western 
Pennsylvania two farmers named Wood and Os- 
borne, respectively. They were near neighbors, 
but inveterate enemies; and it is said that they 
lived almost within sight of each other for four- 
teen years without speaking to each other. 
Wood one day went out with a mattock to dig 
up half a dozen stumps that had never yet been 
removed from his meadow, but finding it pretty 
hard work, and, moreover, not being very fond 


, of work, he gave it up, and returned to the 


house. On the way, it occurred to him that by 
a cunning device he might induce his unfriendly 
neighbor to uproot the little annoyances. Act- 
ing on a bright idea that occurred to him, he 
entered his house, got his writing materials, and 
in a disguised hand wrote :— 


Mr. Woop:—I am an old man, fast approaching 
my end, and I cantiot go tomy grave without re- 
vealing to you a secret. When I was a young man 
I helped rob your grandfather of a large amount of 
money. I and my partner in crime buried five 
thousand dollars of it under the roots of a tree in 
the meadow that now belongs to you. «No doubt 
those trees have been cut down by this time, but 
the stumps may still remain. He was soon after 
hanged for a murder he committed, and I was sent 
to prison for highway robbery. I was but lately 
released, and I wish to do all I can to atone for 
past misdeeds. I send this letter by a person who 
says he knows where you live, and he will throw it 
into your house. A REPENTANT CRIMINAL. 


Mr. Wood sealed this bit of fiction, addressed 
it to himself, and when night came crept stealth- 
ily to Osborne’s door, opened it a little way, 
tossed the letter in, and ran away as though 
Satan were after him. On reaching home, he 
reposed sweetly till morning. When he arose, 
he cast a glance toward his meadow, and to his 
satisfaction discovered that every stump in his 
meadow had been dug up during the night, and 
pulled out by the roots. After breakfast, he 
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avent coolly to work, and rolled them together in 
a pile, in order to burn them. And imagine Os- 


- borne’s bitterness of heart as he passed by on 


his way to the village, saw Wood thus engaged, 
and knew how he had been duped by him. 


“Some folks seem to think this is warm 
weather,’ observed old Daddy Wotherspoon to 
old Uncle Linkinbotham, as the two old inhabi- 
tants stood last Thursday before a thermometer 
that registered ninety in the shade. ‘‘’Pears to 
me ’twas worse than this in the May of ’28, 
wasn’t it ?”’ 

‘*‘ A heap worse,’’ assented old Uncle Linkin- 
botham; ‘‘ but that wasn’t as bad as the May of 
22. You remember how the tin roofs melted 
and run off the houses, and we had to carry 
wrought steel umbrellas through the streets ?”’ 

““*Deed I rejoined old Daddy Wother- 
spoon, mopping his visage with some anxiety. 
‘IT was hunting that spring, and we had to carry 
our powder in buckets of water to keep it from 

ing off prematurely. Wasn’t that the spring 
the ham fried on live hogs, and the bills melted 
off the snow-birds ?”’ 

‘The same spring,”’ said Uncle Linkinbotham. 
“J know I was off tishing in Long Island Sound, 
and the heat generated the water into steam, so 
as to blow our boat clear over into the woods. 
That month was pretty warm, for I recollect how 
the forest out back of East New York melted 
down, and I had a stream of liquid kindling run- 
ning right through my farm. One of my boys 
took a swig of it one day by mistake, and when 
he died in the fall we found him choke full of 
splinters. Killed him.” 

“Yes, yes,’? murmured old Daddy Wother- 
spoon, streaming at every pore. ‘‘We used to 
hang meat and vegetables down my well, and 
they were cooked in ten minutes by my watch.’’ 

And the ancient gentleman regarded his an- 
tagonist with some triumph. 

“We tried that,’’ said Uncle Linkinbotham, 
“but the heat melted the wires the grub was 
hung on, and the works of the clock run all over 
the floor, so we couldn’t tell how long it did take 
to cook, and we used ice-water to do our b’iling 
with.” 

“Where'd you get your ice?’’ demanded old 
Daddy Wotherspoon, tying a handkerchief round 


his head to keep his ears warm. 


‘““We just poured water on the fire, and the 
fire was so much cooler than the atmosphere 
that the water froze ina minute. That’s how 
we got ourice. Don’t you want to goand drink 
something to warm you up ?”’ 

“If we can get a little good old brandy ld 
like it,’? replied old Daddy Wotherspoon, with 
pale lips and clenched fists. ‘I'll take some 
proof brandy.” 

“Come along, then,’’ retorted old Uncle Lin- 
kinbotham, contemptuously. ‘‘ You may be able 
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to stir up your blood with that tipple, but this 
weather, and the recollections of May of ’22, 
makes me want some hot spiced rtm and a fur 
overcoat. To-morrow I’m going to pas on extra 
flannels.’’ 

And the two old liars almost killed themselves 
that afternoon with hot drinks rather than admit 
the Almighty could do things as well now as he 
did when they were boys. 


There was a rather amusing story of Dan 
M’Kinnon of the guards. He was very good- 
looking, and a great favorite with the fair sex; 

-and at the time of which I speak, many, many 
years ago, he was beloved by Miss C——. Un- 
fortunately people don’t fall simultaneously out 
of love as they do into it, and, as generally 
occurs, the lady proved the most faithful of the 
pair. When Miss C—— could no longer doubt 
that she was forsaken, and that some more fortu- 
nate rival had taken her place, she wrote a letter 
full of despair and reproaches, with threats of 
suicide, commanding M’ Kinnon tosend her back 
the lock of hair which she had given him in 
happier days. The barbarian gave no written 
answer to this appeal, but sent his orderly to the 
lady (who was a person of high birth and aristo- 
cratic connections) with a large packet or port- 
folio containing innumerable locks of hair, from 
gray to flaxen, from raven to red, with a message 
that she was to choose from among them her 
own property. Miss C——’s answer was to dash 
the whole collection into the fire. 


The doctor of a lunatic asylum was in the 
bath-room ,one day watching a number of his 
patients bathe, when one of them called out 
suddenly, Let’s duck the doctor.’ The cry 
was taken up at once, ‘‘ Let’s duck the doctor.’’ 
Seeing his danger, the doctor, with great promp- 
titude, said, ‘‘ All right, boys; but suppose, now, 
you give the doctor a cheer first before ducking 
him.’’ This reasonable proposition was at once 
acceded to, and a ringing cheer resounded 
through the building, which at once brought the 
keepers, as the doctor expected, and he was 
saved. 


There was once, as we know, a distinguished 
person who got married in the morning, and 


later in the day became so absorbed in his scien- _ 


tific investigations that he entirely forgot the 
interesting little cireumstance. A correspondent 
tells us of a Scotch gentleman who was even 
more forgetful. He was walking along a Glas- 
gow street witha friend. They meta lady who 
bowed, and as in duty bound both saluted in 
return. ‘* Who is that young lady ?’’ asked the 
young gentleman of his more elderly companion; 
‘*T seem to know her face.’”’ ‘‘Oh, you must 
have seen her before,’ was the reply; ‘‘that is 
the lady you are going to marry to-morrow.”’ 
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A lady once told the following toa friend of 
ours, saying, ‘‘I do assure you, it’s a fact! You 
know how -fond my Brother B—— is of eggs. 
Well, he was driving me once in his buggy to 
——, and we stopped at the little public house 
on the way for lunch. B—— said he believed 
he’d lunch on hard-boiled eggs, if they had 
enough; and he sat by the window eating them, 
and throwirg the shells out of the window. At 
last I got tired of waiting, and said, ‘My dear 
B——, are you going to sit there all day calling 
for more eggs? Do let’s go.’ And when we 
got into our conveyance, as he turned it around 
he drove one wheel over the pile of egg-shells, 
ard it was so high, my dear, that we were actu- 
ally upset!”’ 


In the days when “‘ boiled shirts’ were a Sun- 
day luxury, the owners of those articles had their 
names stamped on the bands below the plaits, 
and as the fashion of vests was not tolerated at 
that time (this was not in the “‘earlier years of 
the reign of George III.”’) the name of a man 
could be easily ascertained by glancing at the 
waistband, which was fully exposed to view. 
On one oceasion Mr, Jones had attired himself 
hastily, and in the-hurry had put on a shirt 
stamped with the name of his roommate—J. 
Owens. Halloo!”’ said a friend, ‘‘ you’ve bor- 
rowed a b’iled shirt for your holiday.” ‘‘Oh, 
no,” said Jones, ‘‘this is my shirt.’ ‘‘ Well, 


there’s another man’s name on it,”’ pointing to 
the convincing proof, ‘‘J. Owens.’’ But as 
quick as a flash, wnen Jones saw his mistake he 
turned it to his advantage: ‘Oh, that is the way 
that our Welsh folks spell the family name, 
J-0-w-e-n-s, Jownes, or Jones, as you call it. 
D’ye see ?”” 


A Quick Retort.—That was a very fair re- 
tort of a pretty girl, annoyed by the imperti- 
nence of a conceited beau at a wedding party. 

“Do you know what I was thinking of all 
the time during the ceremony ?”’ 

**No, sir, how should I ?”’ 

“Why, I was blessing my stars that I was 
not the bridegroom.”’ 

““And I have no doubt the bride was doing 
the same thing,’’ said the girl, and left him to 
think it over again. 


A thirsty crow was once looking about for 
water. At length she found a pitcher, and look- 
ing in it she saw there was water, but it was so 
far from the top, and her neck was so short, that 
she was unable to reach it. ‘* How shall I get 
that water ?’’ thought the crow. Just then she 
saw some pebbles on the ground, and picking 
them up one by one she dropped them into the 
pitcher until the water rose to the top. She 
then drank as much as she wished. 


Smith and Jones, lifel ng friends, after a hard day’s work, quarrel about a little trout 
which one of them has chanced to hook. . 
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